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E had a variety of card games in 

the little up-country station of 

Chin-kin. When there were two in head- 

quarters we played piquet ; three, whist 

with a dummy; four, whist; five or six, 

poker; seven, loo, or some other variety 
of skittles. 

And seven was the gross 
population. No ladies. 

Chin-kin prided itself on its poker play. 
It honestly and consistently fleeced every 
stranger who sat down with it. So that in 
time Chin-kin acquired a reputation. 

Inspecting officers entered the station 
with apprehension, for at the poker-table 
Chin-kin respected no man, not even a 
Brigade-Surgeon-Lieutenant-Colonel with 
Civil Medical Administration. 

A man from Chin-kin, Mokely, went 
down to Rangoon on leave. He joined a 
poker-table. 

“‘Ever played this game before?” in- 
quired a Brigade - Surgeon - Lieutenant- 
Colonel in a superior manner. 


European 


“A little,” replied Mokely, with a 
dangerous humility that conceals conscious 
superiority. 


‘“* Where ?” 

“* At Chin-kin.” 

The table sat tight with one accord, and 
Mokely got no satisfaction. 

They of Chin-kin heard the tale with 
complacency. High play, hard play, fast 
play, and straight play, that was their game, 
and they knew it, and in their heart of 
hearts would have challenged the world. 

Then Fleechy arrived and they dis- 
covered that they were amateurs, the 
merest di/e/fant7, His name was Giovanni 
Felice, but we soon learnt to call him 
Fleechy, and felt ourselves to be linguists. 

In after years, when we were asked 
whether we knew Italian, we would reply : 
“‘ A little ; but rather out of practice, you 
know.” Then we would mention Felice, 
calling him Fleechy; and we would hum, 
in an abstracted, casual manner: ‘ Son 
felice, son beato” ; and our reputation was 
secure. 

He came up with an expedition in 1886. 
He had intended to proceed as far as the 
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ruby mines, but having sprained or, as 
he himself expressed it, “‘strangulated” 
his ankle, he decided to remain at Chin-kin. 

And he proceeded to make money 

When I say make money I mean it. He 
had the faculty of creating business; he 
would have created a flourishing business 
in the salt-bush ; he could have made his 
pile in a ghetto. 

He was sixty and fat and gouty. He 
had considerable difficulty in signing his 
And insmall matters he was selfish 


name. 
with the highly de- 

veloped selfishness —. 
of old age. But ks Oar les 
spent his money ae. 
like a gentleman A Px, 


and among gentle- J. 
men, and in course , 
of time we learnt 
to like him, to ad- 
mire him—even to 
revere him. 

When first I saw 


Fleechy, he was 
seated on the 
verandah of the 
little hut which 


served us for a 
club- house. . He 
had been much im- 
pressed by the 
temerity of a young 
civilian who had 
consigned a 
Major - General 
to a hotter place than Upper Burma. 

*“’E only twenty years old, an’ é’ tell-a 
ze General, ‘Go to ze devil.’ ’E will rise, 
that youngster, I assure you. ’E say to ze 
General, ‘Go to ze devil.’ My Goth! I 
tell you ’e will-a rise !” 

““Cheeky young swine!” growled our 
Colonel. ‘‘ OQughter been kicked.” 

Fleechy resumed tranquilly— 

“IT ascend in ze transport steamaire. All 
ze Tommies ’e sieepin’ on deck. Such a 
crowd-a Tommies you never see! Same 
like hairings in ze sea. One Tommie, ’e 
say, ‘ Jack, take your blooming-a feet out- 
amy mouth.’ Heh! heh! heh!” 





HE WAS SIXTY AND FAT 
AND GOUTY. 
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His wheezy old laugh set us all in a good 
temper. 

*““When I comin’ down ze gangway to 
go ashore, a leetly Madrassee boy get in 
my way. Very leetly, only four years old, 
so black you nevaire see. ’E got no clothes 
on, except a tin heart, stamped ‘ Hepps’ 
Cocoa.’ So I jomp to one side for not to 
step on ’im, an’ so I strangulate my ankle. 
That is why I stop at Chin-kin.” 

Our feeling towards Fleechy was at first 
a somewhat contemptuous toleration. He 
was really too illiterate for anythi:.s, and 
his stories—well, for an olu man, decidedly 
advanced. But his mind, a blank as 
regards book learning, was an encyclo- 
pzdia as regards human nature. 

““W’at for you yong men to marry for 
good looks, for lov?” he asked cynically 
one evening ‘You should-a marry for 
monnaie. Zatis ze important. Zat is ze 
principal. By Goth, w’at is-a looks ? 
*Ansome or not ’ansome. It is all ze 
same, aftera week. It comes /oujours ros 
é:f, an’ you not find it amusing. I assure 
vou. I done it myself.’ 

We used to laugh at this sort of thing, 
being young men. A young man’s soul 
deserts him for a space, and only comes 
home again when the home is swept and 
garnished. It is rare for a man to see the 
home-coming of a man’s soul. It is usually 
a woman who sees this phenomenon. But 
they who have seen it say that the man’s 
face is as if he had met Jehovah on Mount 
Sinai; and that they are afraid to look on it. 

The Colonel was the first to discover 
that Fleechy wore a mask. 

One evening, on our little verandah, we 
spoke of women; good women and bad 
women—bad for preference, as there were 
more stories about them. Fleechy dog- 
matised with the usual coarse cynicism he 
affected. 

“I know all ’bout it,” he said per- 
emptorily ; ‘“‘I marry five times. First I 
marry a young wife of my own country, of 
Italie. She die. Then I marry a French 
woman, wiz monnaie, and then I go to 
Japan an’ marry a Japanese. Then I 
marry Eskimo.” 

“What ?” 

‘Eskimo, I tellin’ you. She come from 
Kamtchatka. I go to Vladivostock for to 
mek-a contract wiz ze Roosian Gouvern- 
ment. Not so bad, your Eskimo, but 
dirty. Now I marry a Burmese girl.” 

“You were very lucky to survive all 
these women,” the Colonel observed, fall- 
ing in with Fleechy’s vein. 

“But they are not dead!” exclaimed 
Fleechy. ‘I ’ave not ’ear zhat zhey die. 
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Except my yong wife of Italie. She die. 
She die forty years ago. I never forget 
my yong wife of Italie, nevaire. You yong 
men should-a marry.” 

“There are no heiresses about here,” 
the Colonel observed. 

Fleechy’s voice changed suddenly, and 
he spoke the thoughts that he had hidden 
for forty years. 

“* Marry for lov,” he said fiercely, almost 
growling. ‘ Marry for lov. Vevazre marry 
for monnaie. My yong wife of Italie.” 


His voice broke, and his seamy, 
wrinkled old face twitched. He rose and 
went into the card-room. In a few 


moments we heard his cracked, strenuous 
voice— 

‘Com ’long an’ play pokaire. 
to waste ze evening talkin’ ?” 

The mask was on again; but it had 
once been dropped, and we did not 
forget it. 

There could be no doubt that Fleechy 
towered head and shoulders above us at 
the card-table. We had talent, he had 
genius. He could have reduced us all to 
beggary in a week, and no man knew 
it better than himself. He learned 
our methods in five minutes. After we had 
gambled with him for a week our play was 
reduced to a feeble and frequently unsuc- 
cessful imitation of his. We imitated the 
magnificent audacity of his bluffs, but we 
could not imitate the marvellous shrewd- 
ness which inspired them. We imitated 
that inscrutable face, but the glassy stare, 
the steady hand, the voice that was never 
so unperturbed as when a year’s pay lay on 
the turn of the cards; the diffidence which 
inspired us weaker players with confidence 
until we had backed our hands for ten 
times their value—these were beyond and 
above us. We could only imitate, not 
initiate. We had not the secret of his 
play simply because we had not the secret 
‘“‘per esser Felice.” That was all the 
difference, and it sufficed us all. All, 
that is to say, except Mokely, who was 
a fool. 

When Mokely los: at cards he attributed 
it to ill-luck. When he won he attributed 
it to his skill. So he never learnt any- 
thing. Mokely was one of those men 
whom it is customary to describe as a 
“‘dam good sort.” He was big, and red, 
and noisy; he drank more than we did, 
but then, as he himself said, he was a 
bigger man and could hold more. His 
wife, who was in delicate health, lived in 
England, on the interest of six thousand 
pounds; her own property, but not settled 
on her in any way. Our Colonel knew 
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her, and on the rare occasions on which 
her name was mentioned, he would speak 
of her as of a woman who deserved wor- 
ship of all good men. How she ever 
came to marry Mokely—well, these are 
life’s little ironies. 

Some of us had found out, accidentally, 
that small remittances arrived to Mokely’s 
address. The discovery was purely acci- 
dental. There had been an official inquiry 
into some post office accounts, and we had 
been asked, demi- officially, to render 
assistance in unravelling the complications. 
So that we saw some names and addresses, 
and we knew that Mokely was sponging 
on his wife, and that he was acur. But it 





‘*] GO IN CHINA WAR TO MEKKA 
PHOTOGRAPHIE.”’ 


was customary to call Mokely a “ dam 
good sort.” 

One evening we sat at our usual re- 
creation. Mokely was inspecting an out- 
post fifty miles away, and we hardly 
imagined that he was likely to return that 
evening. The game proceeded lazily ; and 
we conversed leisurely when not engrossed 
by our cards. The Colonel complained 
that he had discovered some rascality in 
the Commissariat. 

“IT wish I could lay hands on a real 
honest sergeant,” he said somewhat hope- 
lessly. 

“Huh!” Fleechy grunted. “Wat you 
want wiz a honest man? Honestity is 
dam fine thing, but it must to be intelli- 
gent, or it ruin you.” 

One of us questioned— 

“* Would you rather employ a rascal than 
an honest man?” _ 
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Fleechy’s reply was 
founded on experience. 

“Yes,” he said. ‘‘ Give me a rascal, 
and ’e will mek monnaie for me. Give 
me a honest man, an’ ’e will ruin me.” 

“Don’t you get cheated ?” 

** No man cheat me twice—wevaire. If 
a man cheat me once, it is shame to him 
that he is a rascal. Bot if a man cheat 
me twice, it is shame to me that 1 ama 
fool.” 

“* But you can’t always be worrying your 
men,” the Colonel objected. 

“No, you cannot worry Tommee 
Atkins, or you get a bullet in your back 
ze next battle. I tellin’ you zese Tommies, 
’e is somethin terreebl. Wen I a yong 
man, I go in China War to mekka photo- 
graphie. We fightin’ at Taku. Ze cannons 
an’ balls come somethin’ terrifique. I go 
right in front wiz my camera, and one 
Tommie, he say, ‘Shoot-a ze bloody 
photographer!’ I turn-a roun’, an’ I say, 
‘If you shoot-a me it will be ze devil to 
play.’ I tell you’e never shoot me, or I 
not be ’ere playin’ pokaire.” 

“‘ Play up, Fleechy ; it’s your bet,” one 
of us interrupted impatiently. 

“Oh, I run away. I nevaire bet. I got 
nossing in my hand. No—wait a beet. 
I go a hundred better zan ze Colonel.” 


emphatic, and 


We threw down our cards simul- 
taneously. Fleechy chuckled. 
“I tole you I got nossing. Look at my 


cards. I bluff you. You yong men call 
yourself pokaire! Give me ze pool.” 

A moment later— 

“IT got news for you, Torre.” 

** Yes, old man; what is it?” 

“American heiress. She is globe- 
trotter, lookin’ for a ’usbin’. Comin’ up 
to-morrow steamaire.” 

“‘ What’s that got to do with me ?” 

“* She heiress, I tellin’ you. Got eighty 
thousand dollars a year. And what a 
’ansome. ’E got a moustache.” 

““The lady has a moustache ?” 

“Yes. ’E got a moustache. But wat 
ze odds for a moustache ? You marry her, 
and in a week you not care if she ‘ave a 
barbe a foot long.” 

‘“* A barbe ?” 

“Yes, a barbe—a beard, a whisker. 
You can peek it out wiz ze—what you call 
tongs, n'est ce pas ?” 

“Oh, go on, Fleechy; we are not so 
dead broke as all that.” 

“Your bet, Fleechy.” 

“*T bet five rupees.” 

“See you at five,” said another. 

“He’s seen yer, Signor!” 

We groaned at the Colonel’s pun. 


Q2 
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“What you makka noise for?” Fleechy 
inquired. 

“TI said, Signor, that he had seen yer.” 

Felice shrieked with delight. 

“* Ho, ho! hola! Monsieur le Colonel, il 
a fait un calembour. .Wat you call a pan.” 

“* Not a pan, a pun.” 

“Pan or pun. It is all ze same. 
calembour.” 

‘*T raise it a hundred,” remarked the 
Colonel. 

Fleechy was still laughing. 

“OQ got nossing in my hand, I assure 
you. but | so delighted wiz ze pan of 
Monsieur le 
Colonel, I go 
a thousand 


Itisa 


better.” 

We threw 
down our 
cards. We 


were not fools 
to be taken 
in by this sort 
of thing. 

‘* Heh, heh, 
heh!” Felice 
shriekedagain 
gleefully as he 
showed us his 
cards. “I tole 

you I got 
nossing ! Why 
you not be- 
lieve me? I 





bluff you, 

a bee-utiful. 

A Son felice, son 

MOKELY CLATTERED INTO beato,” he 
THE ROOM. broke into a 


song from his 
favourite opera, as we handed him the 
pool. 

It was always so with Felice. When he 
intended to win he treated us like so 
many children, and he won. Sometimes 
he would teach us, but not often, for he 
knew that it is as impossible to teach a 
man to be a good gambler as to teach him 
to be a poet or a composer. 

” Coraggio, gentlemen! W’at for to be 
afraid?” he would say encouragingly 
when we drew back from one of his 
inscrutable audacities. And it was note- 
worthy that when he dropped his mask 
and spoke thus he inv ariably lost. ‘Those 
who know poker will know that it is a 
game in which to tell a lie in such a way 
as to make your opponent think you are 
telling the truth, or conversely, to tell the 
truth in such a way as to make your oppo- 
nent think you are telling a lie, is of the 
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of the 
honourable. 

Poker is an honourable game, in which 
the best liar wins. 


essence game, and is counted 


Therefore Fleechy won; honourably, 
because he had the strongest backing of 
moral courage. Most of us have not 
sufficient courage to tell a good straight 
lie, or, indeed, to commit any manly sort 
of sin. But to return to the evening on 
which the Mokely incident occurred. 

We heard the patter of hoofs; then we 
heard Mokely shouting for his groom; 
then Mokely clattered into the room, spurs 
jingling. 

“*Hi! stand me a drink, somebody!” 
he shouted, a broad smile on his red face. 

“Heh, heh!” old Fleechy wheezed in a 
paroxysm of delight. ‘‘ Com ’long, old 
boy. What a jolly! Let’s all to stand 
him drinks and mek ’im ’toxicate, eh? 
dronk, eh ? Then we rook him at pokaire. 
Heh, heh, heh!” his wheezy old laugh 
slowly choked itself out. 

“Make me drunk?” 
““1’d like to see you. Come on, room for 
a little one,” and Mokely elbowed his way 
into our circle. 

The hands were already dealt, five cards 
to each player, before Mokely entered the 
room. But he wished to begin at once, 
and took the next five cards from the pack. 

My own hand was worthless, and I set 
myself to observing the other players. 
Fleechy on my left was scowling at his 
cards, frowning as if in perplexity. His 
little eyes shone under his shaggy grey 
eyebrows. His face told us nothing we 
could make use of. Mokely picked up his 
cards, looked at them, and laid them down 
again at once. Then he looked round to 
see which of the players intended to stand 
against him. He picked up his cards 
again, and looked at them with an affect- 
ation of indifference; the affectation was 
sufficiently patent toall of us. Mokely was 
no actor. We saw he held an unusually 
good hand, and everyone stood out except 
Fleechy. 

Fleechy was also behaving in an un- 
usual manner. His custom was to glance 
at his cards, and then to observe his 
opponents’ faces. But on this occasion 
he kept his eyes fixed on his cards, and 
appeared to vacillate. 

** Are you raising the pool, Fleechy ?” 

“Yes. I raise it five rupees.” 

‘“* What are you doing, Mokely ?” 

‘“*T ll come in at five rupees.” 

“Now,” I asked—I was dealing—‘ do 
you want any cards ?” 
“No” from Fleechy. 


contemptuously. 
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HE JUMPED TO HIS FERT, UPSETTING THE TABLE AS IF BY A CLUMSY ACCIDENT. 
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““No” from Mokely. 

““Oho!” said the Colonel. 
hands. Now for a fight.” 

Mokely made the first bet, tentatively. 

“‘T bet ten rupees. 

Fleechy raised his eyes for the first time. 
He looked steadily at Mokely. The mask 
was off. 

‘“* You better not play,” he said quietly. 

The on-lookers knew at once that 
Fleechy meant what he said. But Mokely 
had a brilliant hand, and his judgment was 
upset. 

“Why shouldn’t I play, old stick-in-the- 
mud ?” 

“* Because you will lose.” 

“You don’t bluff me, you old fox! 
you raise my bet ?’ 

Fleechy shrugged his shoulders. 

“TI ’ave warn you. I go a thousand 
better. Will you see that ?” 

Mokely almost leaped off his chair with 
exultation. Then the onlookers knew 
that Mokely must have a practically invin- 
cible hand, and they pitied Fleechy. 

“Ten thousand better!” ‘shouted 
Mokely. 

‘I make it twenty thousand,” 
continued calmly. 

** Thirty ”"—from Mokely. 


“Two pat 


Will 


Fleechy 


‘“‘ Forty ”"—from Fleechy. 
*“* Fifty”—from Mokely. 
“« Sixty "—from Fleechy. 


“* Seventy ”—from Mokely. 

Then the Colonel interrupted. 

**Mokely, you’re not in my regiment, 
and I’ve no business to interfere ; but you 
know you can’t afford to pay that if you 
lose.” 

Mokely blazed. 

**What do you mean, Sir ? 
to pay. I tell you I can! 
insinuate * 

*‘ Never mind, never mind; I apolo- 
gise. Go on,” replied the Colonel ; but 
if ever I saw an unhappy man I saw one 
then in the Colonel when he realised that 
Mokely was ~ staking his wife’s little 
fortune. 

“*Can’t you stop it?” he whispered to 
me in agony. 

+4 object to this,” one of the players 
said. ‘Our rule is that the pool shall 
not be raised more than one thousand 
rupees at a time. ‘These bets go for 
nothing.” 

Mokely laughed an ugly sneering laugh. 

“Oh, you want to save me, do you? 
I’m not going to be stopped by any man, 
let alone a dam civilian. I tell you I can 


I can afford 
Do you wish to 





” 


pay if I lose, and I also tell you that I 
am going to win.” 
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Then the player who had remonstrated 
had an inspiration. He pretended to lose 
his temper, and jumped to his feet, up- 
setting the table as if by a clumsy accident. 
Ash-trays, cards, glasses, counters were 
spilt on to the floor. But Fleechy and 
Mokely had snatched up their cards from 
the table and sat there, facing each other, 
ready to continue the betting. 

‘* Eighty thousand,” said Fleechy. 

‘* Ninety,” from Mokely. 

“ Ninety-five,” from Fleechy. 

“One hundred thousand,” from Mokely. 

Fleechy was never so calm in his life. 
He smiled an innocent smile. 

“Wat a charming! A lakh of rupees 
W’y, you will be rich man, eh? if you win? 
Eh? I see you at wan hunder’ thousand 
rupees. Wat you got?” 

“Straight flush,” Mokely’s voice trembled 
with triumph. 

Fleechy smiled his placid innocent smile. 

“ Yes, w’at a jolly! W’at is your highest 
card ?” 

‘“* King.” 

““Oh, I aiso ’ave straight flush, 
by the ace.” 

He laid down his cards—slowly, one by 
one. The ace of hearts, the king of 
hearts, the queen of hearts, the knave of 
hearts, the ten of hearts. We leaned over 
the table to look at this marvellous com- 
bination. 

But Mokely had left. 

The Colonel gnawed his moustache. 
He would get into trouble himself over 
this, but he did not think of that. It was 
Mokely’s wife he thought of. 

**Good God, he’s ruined!” he 
involuntarily. 

“Wat you say? Mokely 
W’y he bet if he cannot pay ¢ 

“He can pay—he can just pay and no 
more, but it will take all his wife’s fortune 
to do it.” 


"eaded 


said half 


is ruined? 
” 


Fleechy pondered for a moment. Then 
he growled like a tiger. 

“Ze r-r-r-ascal! Ze dam r-r-rascal ! 
To gamble his wife’s monnaie.” 

‘* He’ll have to leave the Service. He’s 


over head and ears in debt,” the Colonel 
added. 

Fleechy pondered 
Then he leaned over towards me. 
whispered— 

“Say it was a joke. Tell Mokely w 
make joke wiz him. ‘Tell ’im we ’ear your 
horse comin’ up and we arrange the cards. 
so that you get a straight flush. All for 
fun, so as to see ze betting.” 

“Then you will lose your money 
Colonel said. 


a moment longer. 
He 


” the 





———— 








**I WAS JUST GOING TO SHOOT MYSELF. 


FLEECHY. 









NOW, I’VE A GOOD MIND TO SHOOT YOU.” 
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“Damn ze monnaie! Go and tell him 
as I tell you. Tell him we mek joke wiz 
him. Queek! By Goth! look smart or 
you be too late.” 

I screwed up my courage and followed 
Mokely out. 

“* Mokely!” I called out into the dark. 

No answer. 

I walked down to wkere his horse was 
tethered. I can only tell you what I saw. 

Mokely was pretending to tighten the 
girths. But the flap of his revolver-pocket 
was undone, and the revolver was half-way 
out. 

** Mokely, it was all a joke.” 

He made no answer, but he 
hauling at the girths. 

““We arranged the cards so that they 
might fall that way. We were all in it.” 

‘** By God!” he replied savagely, “‘ I was 
just going to shoot myself. Now, I’ve a 
good mind to shoot you.” 

He returned to the card-room. We sat 
in silence while he heaped on us all the 
foulest language he had gathered in his 
not over-clean life. 

And Fleechy? Fleechy, who was being 
abused as pickpocket, adventurer, sweep- 
ing of a Neapolitan gutter, offspring of— 
Fleechy sat there unmoved, with a calm 
smile on his face. His level strong eyes 
regaried the young man as a father might 
regard an angry, petulant child. 


ceased 
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We 


“All-a right, my dear boy. 
nossing more about it.” 

“You old blackguard, but I will say 
more about it. Do you hear me, Sir”—he 
turned to the Colonel—* I’ll publish it in 
every mess in India.” 

Fleechy’s reply came back stern and 
strong. 

“I ’ave given you one lesson—not to 
stand against me, is it not? Now I warn 
you a second time. You will go home, 
and you will say mossing more about it.” 
He added gently, as by an afterthought : 
**For your wife's sake.” 

Mokely’s eyes met Fleechy’s, and the 
torrent of abuse died upon his lips. 

The old man nodded and smiled. He 
continued gently, kindly— 

“For your yong wife’s sake, eh, my 
dear boy ?” 

One swift, shamefaced glance round the 
company, and Mokely understood. He 
turned on his heel and walked away in 
silence, humbled. For the first time in 
his life he had felt an impulse to hero- 
worship. And, although Fleechy was 
hardly the man whom most people would 
select as a type of the hero, there seems, 
nevertheless, some hope that Mokely will, 
under the guidance of old Fleechy, one 
day gain a right to be considered a *‘ dam 
good sort.” There is even a prospect of 
his soul coming home to stay. 


say 


ee 





LARE made up her mind that she 
would go. Her clear, precise 
mind reviewed the points of the situation 
at once. She would never have taken 
advantage of their relationship to have 
approached the old man in any ‘way, but 
he had chosen to recognise the relation- 
ship, had sought her out, had invited her, 
and there was no sacrifice of independ- 
ence. ‘The question of expense, of neces- 
sity a first consideration to Clare, settled 
itself satisfactorily. She would require 
two new dresses, and she would spend ten 
pounds on them; the railway fare, third 
class, would be fifty shillings, and as much 
more would be required for gratuities to 
servants. Against this serious expenditure 
of fifteen pounds she set off a month’s 
free maintenance, a few possibilities of 
advantage to herself, and a visit to a man 
who, from what she had heard, would 
interest her very much. For the last six 
months Clare had made three pounds a 
week, and lived on rather less than half 
that. Yes, sne decided that she was 
justified in the expenditure. 
The invitation came on a large square 
sheet of hand-made paper, folded and 


sealed with care; a few adhering grains 
showed that the writing had been dried 
with sand. The stamp was impressed, 
not adhesive. Clare answered it on the 
note-paper that is called Silurian, licked 
the flap of the envelope, and licked the 
stamp. This she did with a kind of savage 
2xultation, remembering that her mother 
had told her that his Lordship considered 
this a beastly practice. ‘‘ That will- show 
him what’s coming to him,” she said to 
herself grimly. 

She did not mean to be idle during her 
stay at Gayes, so she took with her her 
typewriter. She also took one hundred 
Turkish cigarettes and a bicycle. Work 
sometimes made her excitable and 
nervous. Generally a _ cigarette would 
quiet her. When it failed she would 
take to the bicycle and play physical 
exhaustion against mental. She had great 
energy. 

Eva Sands called at Clare’s little flat 
while she was packing. 

“Where are you going to ?” 

**T don’t think I can tell you, because it 
would sound so snobbish.” 

“‘ That ’s nonsense! ” 
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“My father was a tailor, and he went 
bankrupt. It wasn’t the poor dear’s fault. 
He was cheated, and his health failed. 
Still, I am the daughter of a bankrupt 
tailor.” 

*““You’ve told me that before, and if 
you tell it me again that will be really 
snobbish.” 

“‘Good—and true. I only said it to 
counterbalance, but I shouldn’t have said 
it. Tell the truth, but don’t shout. Well, 
then, I am going to stop at Gayes—Lord 
Murrage’s country place.” 

**T’ve heard about him.” 

“Who hasn’t ?” 

“‘He’s very old, but not decayed.” 

‘‘He’s rather mad, but in a way that 
interests me. I’m some sort of a relation, 
and he found me out and asked me to 
come. Oh, I shall illuminate him! I 
shall be there for a month if we like each 
other.” 

‘‘He’s certain to like you, Clare, and 
it’s splendid. Any new dresses ?” 

“‘Oh, my dear! one peach-coloured silk 
for the evening, lovely enough to comfort 
the dying. You must see—of a cheapness 
perfectly inconceivable. And you remem- 
ber that old white zagénue sort of thing ? 
Well, I’ve Ee 

Half an hour of chiffons. Then Eva 
Sands went to rehearsal, and Clare Tolli- 
son finished packing. And then Clare 
had dinner, and her little maid tidied 
everything up, and departed to the house 
of her mother’s brother-in-law. ‘‘ And, of 
course, if aunt had lived’e ’d ’ave been 
my uncle, but aunt being dead you can’t 
press it.” Finally, the night-porter came 
up to take the luggage down, and Clare 
gave the porter her final instructions, and 
drove to the station and took the North 
mail. 

She arrived at seven in the morning. 
She was on the instant, it seemed to her, 
in a swirl of servants. It was difficult for 
her to divest herself of long-standing 
luggage responsibilities; and they were 
snatched from her. Her head danced. 
She was on green morocco, and the yellow- 
painted panels bore armorial wonders. 
She stamped her foot and said aloud, 
though in a whisper, “I will wot be 
frightened by servants.” Poor girl! Her 
hair was not at its best, there was grit in 
her eyes, and she had only slept for half 
anhour. Such was her absence of mind, or 
her unconscious memory of past four- 
wheelers, that as the carriage stopped she 
opened thedoor. Thensheknewsheshould 
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not have done it. Heavens, what steps! 
So wide! Nothing to which to hold! 
Clare Tollison—what an unspeakable 
name ! 

There was an old man standing now at 
the top of the steps. He had thick white 
hair, shaggy eyebrows, dark blazing eyes, 
a clean-shaven face, and well-cut riding- 
breeches. His heels came together with 
a click, and he bent low over her hand. 
‘““My dear lady—my dear Clare—how 
kind and sweet of you to come! Welcome 
to your uncle’s house.” 


BM. 


For the present, Clare was the only visitor 
at Gayes. A suite of three rooms on the 
first floor was assigned to her. The house- 
keeper, Mrs. Bender, informed, tended, 
and comforted her, and yet appeared to 
respect her. With Mrs. Bender, Clare 
talked freely. When your host is a man 
who will not use gummed envelopes and 
says blandly, ‘“‘I do not recognise these 
Hanoverians,” one may be excused for 
wanting a little preparation. And yet 
Clare found out from Mrs. Bender but 
little that was of much assistance. Some 
shock was saved, perhaps. But Lord 
Murrage was not to be known indirectly 
and through a third person. You had to 
wade through him yourself. 

On her arrival, Clare breakfasted alone 
in her own sitting-room. ‘Then she rested 
until luncheon. ‘I shall give you until 
luncheon to recover from the fatigue of 
your journey,” Lord Murrage had said. 
‘‘Then I hope to have the pleasure of 
some dong conversation with you.” 

In spite of the suavity of his words, 
Lord Murrage frightened her alittle. The 
multitude of servants frightened her. The 
many rooms perplexed her. What she 


had seen so far made her shirk that contest:- 


between the new and the old to which she 
had gladly accepted the invitation. She 
was as a warrior who, armed with sword 


and dagger, the weapons to which he is. 


used, finds his foe; but between them 
runs the broad river, deep and icy cold, 
and the foe has engines and catapults. 


She had the London interests known to: 


their latest phase, and could echo the last 
catchword of the smarter Bohemia, and 
she felt that it availed nothing. London 
is but a province to the magnificently pro- 


vincial. She was clever, too, but she felt. 
that cleverness, especially conversational: 
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cleverness, would be suspected rather than 
revered. 

Rest and a cigarette helped her to 
regain a little of her self-confidence. 
She put on a dress so well made that it 
was an armour to her self-respect. Her 
hair was exquisitely done by a pleasant 
maid. As she entered the room, Lord 
Murrage looked at her with respect and 
with approval. He smiled; he had a 
singularly charming smile. At that Clare 
felt better. He inquired punctiliously 
after her health. She was sure that she 
was well? She had quite recovered from 
her fatiguing journey ? 

" Yes, I am quite well.” 
simplicity boldly, 
frightened.” 

‘“*I am sorry, believe me, very sorry, 
that you should be frightened, my dear 
Clare. Why is it? 

“I come from a little flat in London ; 
this house is so large. And I am rather 
afraid of you, too.” 

‘« Pray consider me as your uncle—for we 
are indeed kin—and your very humble 
servant.” He raised her hand to his lips. 
“And do not be afraid of me.” Clare 
spoke quickly; Lord Murrage spoke 
slowly, even to the verge of pomposity. 

Luncheon was a very simple affair, 
served in quite a little panelled room. 

During most of the time there was no 
servant in the room, and Lord Murrage 
seemed inclined to talk intimately. He 
told with feeling how he had lost his 
beloved wife and some time afterwards his 
two sons—fine fellows, both of whom died 
for their country. ‘“‘I have had some 
friends, of course, but none of my own 
family until I found you. Though in 
reality but distantly related, you are my 
nearest kin.” 

“AmI? In what way?” 

“My father’s youngest sister went off 


Then, playing 
“And only a little 


with a fiddler, married him, and nearly 


broke my father’s heart. I am sorry I can 
give you no better origin, but it is from her 
you are descended—from her and _ that 
fiddling fellow Torrone.” 

“Torrone? The great composer?” 

““He may have called himself that for 
all I know. He was a fiddler—mounte- 
bank—adventurer.” 

** You do not care for music, then ?” 

“On the contrary, I love music. I 
conceive that every man of a proper senti- 
ment must love music. I always have at 
Gayes a small band. of musicians in my 
pay; you will hear them to-night at dinner. 
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But, of course, I should not dream of play- 
ing upon any instrument myself. Musicians 
are necessary and so are cooks, and I rank 
them together. I distinguish between music 
and musicians. I like good cooking, but I 
should not therefore kiss the kitchen-maid.” 

Then Clare took courage. ‘“ In London 
nowadays great musicians take a very high 
position. Some of them seem to be almost 
worshipped.” 

**So I have heard,” he said. ‘‘ Some of 
the people about here imitate London 
nowadays in that and other respects. | 
do not. I suppose it to be a question of 
taste. But stay, I must not offend with my 
poor opinions. Possibly you yourself Q 

“IT delight in music, but I neither play 
nor sing.” 

“Charming, charming! It is as it 
should be. You can go into society as 
yourself, and be received for yourself—for 
your delightful company, not for your 
acquired accomplishments.” 

During the remainder of luncheon he 
showed not one eccentricity. He made 
Clare tell him a good deal about herself. 
He received the bankrupt tailor without 
a shudder, and the bold chaperonless 
journalist without a sigh. Possibly he 
had known these things before. 

After luncheon, Clare, again courageous, 
said that she should like to “go fora 
spin on her bike.” He heard her—of 
course he heard hher—but he replied: ‘‘ Of 
course, my dear Clare, I should be 
delighted to walk with you in the park. 
It is a good idea. Some of the views 
there, they tell me, are beautiful—espe- 
cially the stretch of country southward. 
It isa pity that you have missed seeing 
the chestnuts at their best.” 

Presently Clare found herself, without 
one more word about her bicycle, walking 
in the park with her host. The sun shone; 
the air was soft and warm; it was a 
beautiful afternoon. 

As they returned a young man met 
them and raised his hat. Lord Murrage 
returned the salute. 

“That is a very handsome man,” said 
Clare. ‘‘ Who is he?” 

“*T really don’t know; but I will ask, if 
he interests you.” He called a gardener 
who was at work near. ‘Who is that?” 
he asked. 

“That is Mr. Smith, my Lord.” 

“Oh, yes; what Smith? I mean, does 
he belong to the house ?” 

“He is Mr. Whitworth Smith, the 
leader of your Lordship’s musicians.” 
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WE DINE IN GREAT STATE. 
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“* Thanks. 
gotten.” 

Later in the afternoon Clare went to 
her own sitting-room to smoke a cigarette 
and write a letter before dressing for 
dinner. The cigarettes were gone, and 
neither her maid nor Mrs. Bender could 
tell her what had become of them. 


Of course. I had for- 


III. 
(Extracts from certain letters from Miss 
Clare Tollison to Miss Eva Sands. 


‘“‘T shall illuminate him.” Yes, those were 
the vulgar words I used to you about my 
dear uncle. I who speak—made in dirty 
London—too young to know anything— 
daughter of a bankrupt tailor—living in a 
poky flat, furnished with a lot of flimsy, 
twopenny-halfpenny so-called art things, 
I was going to illuminate Lord Murrage. 
I have not been at Gayes twenty-four 
hours, but I have been here long enough 
to repent those words. He has illuminated 
me. 

He is a handsome old man, old enough 
to be my grandfather, but he has a fine 
presence, carries himself well, and looks 
full of life and energy. He has treated me 
with the utmost kindness and delicacy 
and respect, and I was going to illuminate 
him—a man of that age, position, and 
knowledge ! 

My notion was that I should shock him 
with my truthful, anti-snobbish attitude, 
my independence, my bicycle, my cigar- 
ettes. I thought that he would begin to 
argue, that I should deluge him with com- 
mon sense, and that I should get the best 
of it. I do not know whether he was 
shocked. His manner is so good that he 
did not show it, at any rate. He never 
imagined that I could intentionally give 
offence, and to spare me pain would not 
let me see that I had given offence at all. 
I do not say that his views are right and 
mine wrong. Of course, I am just as 
much right as I was when I was in Lon- 
don. But I am sure it would be wrong 
for me to press those views here ; it would 
be discourteous, impertinent. I shall not 
ride my bicycle while [ am here, and I 
shall not smoke. Such things seemed all 
right in London; here they seem blas- 
phemous. 

Oh, my dear Eva, I know what you’ll 
tellme. You will say that I have given 
up my independence and my common 
sense—that I have dropped out of the 
movement. ‘That is not so really. It is 


only that for the time I have fallen madly 
in love with antiquity. 

I expect that the stories you have heard 
about him are quite ill-founded. It was 
you, was it not, who thought him rather 
mad? After meeting him, I doubt if one 
even has a right to consider him eccentric. 
He chooses to think it dirty to lick 
envelopes and stamps; well, it 7s dirty. 
Only we are always in a hurry (which he 
never is), and so have got used to it. 
There is something to be said for most 
of his old-fashioned ideas, and he never 
carries them out where it would be evi- 
dence of vanity or false taste to do so; 
for instance, his dress is scrupulously 
modern, just like any other man’s clothes. 
He is reputed to have said that he did not 
recognise the Hanoverians. I asked him 
about that, and he was most ready to 
explain. “I own,” he said, “that as a 
private person and as a student of history, I 
hold the same opinions as my grandfather 
and great-grandfather ; but I am a patriot 
first and a private person afterwards, and 
for that reason I would never give a moment 
of my time nor a halfpenny of my money 
to any attempt to dispute the present 
succession. Had I lived during the reign 
of the first two Georges I might have 
spoken differently.’ He is by no meansa 
visionary. I find that he is considered 
here to be a capital landlord—as the born 
aristocrat almost always is and few others 
ever are. You remember Mr. Stead on this. 

He would not be called intellectual— 
hideous word!—in our circle. He cares 
nothing for conversational cleverness; I 
should say, would never try to gain an end 
by talking that could be attained by action. 
He has not the remotest touch of the 
artistic temperament, and values but little 
that we should value. But he has higher 
principle, more conscientiousness, finer 
feeling, more solidity. But what I notice 
most is the complete absence of struggle. 
My dear, it is balm to this Londoner— 
positive balm and rest and a fortnight-at- 
the-seaside—to come across a man who is 
not trying to do something he cannot do, 
nor to be anything that he cannot be. 

He has his prejudices. He dislikes 
performers. I am afraid both of us come 
under that category. He ranks all musi- 
cians with cooks, and calls them fiddlers. 
It is strange, because he has a decent, 
gentlemanly taste for music, and a correct 
ear. In fact, he has his own string band 
always here, and they play all through 
dinner when he is alone. To-night they 
played a minuet as we came into the 
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dining-hall, but after that nothing more. 
We lunched in a friendly way and in a 
little room, but we dine in great state 
we two in a dining-hall that would 
seat a hundred, with the musicians in 
their gallery above us. The hall is 








MR. WHITWORTH SMITH. 


panelled with black oak, gilded in places ; 
there are some fine portraits; the whole 
was lit with candles. The band is quite 
good. The leader is a Mr. Whitworth 
Smith. Do you know anything of him by 
any chance? He has a_ wonderfully 
poetical appearance, though he is slightly 
under-sized. But, my dear, how he did 
stare down at me to-night ! It is possible 
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that my uncle’s prejudice against musicians 

dates from his father’s time, when there 

was a mésalliance with Luigi Torrone, the 

composer. I am descended from that 

mésalliance, by the way, vid a few other 

mésalliances. Moreover, I am his Lord- 
ship’s nearest living relation, he tells 
mé. Does that suggest anything to 
you? I wish it did not to me. 

I could spend a long time in de- 
scribing the house, the gardens, and 
the park, if 1 were not too tired. | 
was travelling all last night. Dear 
Eva, do write me a nice letter, and 
tell me all the news. 

x Fe x * 

A letter from you at last! I was 
glad to get it, Eva, though you do say 
some rather bitter and unkind things. 
You write, “If you’re not going to 
use your bike, you might lend it to 
someone a shade less baronial than 
yourself.” I would lend you my 
bicycle with pleasure—I hate that 
word “ bike ””—but the plain fact is 
that I do not know where it is. I 
saw it put on the luggage-cart at the 


station on my arrival. Since then 
I have asked several times, but 
nobody seems to know anything 
about it, and I do not like to keep 
on bothering. However, it must 
turn up sooner or later, and then 


I will gladly forward it to you. You 
tell me next to nothing about your- 
self. It is silly to say that 1 seem to 
care only for antiquities, and you 
won't bother me with news of a 
person who really does want to do 
something and be something. And 
I must have described my uncle 
very badly, if you think of him as 
“the average provincial p/us some 
nice furniture, a few affectations, 
and a rather mean kind of dis- 
loyalty.” However, you tell me to 
write again and not to mind chaff. 
So perhaps I have taken this too 
seriously. 
Well, I can give you my news in 
a very few words. I am in trouble. 
It’s mostly my own fault. I men- 
tioned, I think, a Mr. Whitworth 
Smith, the musician, who stared at me. 
The musicians do not live in the house, 
but in a cottage in the park. Now, 
whenever I walked in the park, I found 
that Mr. Smith always met me, and I 
began to doubt whether he did not meet 
me on purpose. So to test this, the other 
day, when I saw him coming, I dropped, as 
if by accident, a white rose that I was 
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wearing. That same night at dinner I 
looked up at the musicians’ gallery. He 
was staring at me as usual, and he was 
wearing that white rose in his buttonhole. 
Did you ever hear such impertinence? I 
was so angry with him for having mis- 
understood me-that I blushed crimson, 
and he saw it, and must have misunder- 
stood the blush: On the next day I met 
him in the park again. I at once went 
up to him and _ spoke, 
asking him if he would 
be good enough to put 
one of Luigi- Torrone’s 
quartets on his _pro- 
gramme. He said, most 
respectfully, that he knew 
the music to which I 
referred, and would be 
delighted to carry out 
my wishes. That is ab- 
solutely all that was said. 
I was delighted, for if 
what I feared had hap- 
pened, he would have 
certainly taken advantage 
of the occasion. That is 
why I spoke to him—I 
wanted to make sure. 
Also, I love Torrone’s 
music, and wanted to 
hear that quartet again. 
But though it has gone 
all right so far, I’m 
troubled. Perhaps, as my 
uncle’s guest, 1 should 
not have spoken to Mr. 
Smith. And it was a 
mistake to drop that rose. 
And I cannot help think- 
ing what Mr. Smith must 
think of me. 

There have been people 
stopping in the house, 
but they leave to- 
morrow—a bishop and his 
belongings—all dull. 
There have been a couple 
of dinners of tremendous 
formality, where dozens 
of local magnates bored each other. I 
am learning to ride a real live horse, 
and getting on well at it. My uncle is 
too perfectly charming to me. Do write. 

* * * * 

It’s all over. I am coming home. I 
send just this scrap to give you the bare 
facts. 

To-night Lord Murrage and I dined 
together alone. As we entered the dining- 
hall, they were playing the Torrone quartet. 
Before I knew what had happened the 
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music was stopped inthe middle of a phrase, 
and the musicians left the gallery. 

“Is anything wrong ?” | asked. 

Lord Murrage laughed. ‘ Nothing 
serious. They appear to have forgotten that 
I do not allow certain things to be played.” 

“‘T am fond of Torrone’s music myself, 
and it was I who asked Mr. Smith to play 
it. The fault is mine.” 

“The queen can do no wrong. We 





I DROPPED, AS IF BY ACCIDENT, A WHITE ROSE I WAS WEARING. 


will dismiss the ministers—they are of no 
importance—and talk of other things.” 

“Ah! I cannot leave it like that. It is 
not their fault, but mine. I did not know. 
You had told me that your dislike of the 
musician did not extend to the music.” 

‘But Torrone—have you forgotten ? 

“*T am descended from him.” 

He seemed a little taken back. Then 
he said, “‘ You are quite right, my dear 
Clare, and I am sorry. To-morrow you 
shall hear the Torrone quartet.” But to- 
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morrow the London express will provide 
my music. 

I had no sooner got into the drawing- 
room than a note was brought me from 
Mr. Whitworth Smith. He wrote that he 
knew his adoration of me was hopeless, 
but he adored me and desired to face the 
world with me. He gravely feared that his 
valuable appointment as leader of the band 
here was lost to him in consequence of 
that adoration. I scribbled in pencil at 
the foot of the letter, “‘Mr. Smith’s valu- 
able appointment is perfectly safe. Lord 
Murrage did not understand that Miss 
Tollison had ordered the music, but this 
has been explained. The rest of Mr. 
Smith's letter is a mistake that must not 
be repeated.” I put that in an envelope, 
sent it to him, and felt glorious. A most 
unpleasant little man ! 

I had no sooner sent the letter than 
Lord Murrage came in. He began: 
‘Clare, I have asked you to call me your 
uncle. As a matter of fact, you know, I 
am not your uncle, but a cousin—a distant 
cousin.” 
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“Yes,” I said. 

And then, my dear, without one further 
word of warning he proposed to me. He 
praised me—praised everything about me ; 
most bitterly regretted that he had not 
known me long before. 

I refused him, of course. I donot love 
him, and I am rather afraid of him. But 
I do like him very much, and I was as 
kind as I could be. I said that I should 
leave to-morrow. 

He took the refusal beautifully and 
sadly. ‘‘At least,” he said, “let me 
keep then the old relationship and its 
privileges.” I thought he would kiss me, 
but he didn’t ; he gave me a present—such 
diamonds ! 

Reason and prejudice, old and new, art 
and aristocracy, may be strong enough, but 
they do not seem to make things 
happier. There is one laughs equally at 
all, one thing indomitable. Oh, Eva, I 
wish I were in love! It seems so 
beautiful. 

By the time you receive this I shall be in 
London. Come to see me. 


IMPRESSIONS OF CONSTANTINOPLE. 


By MELTON 


recent visit to Constantinople 
naturally brought back memories 
it years ago, first 


M* 


of that city as I saw 
when war was brewing, and next when 


a stupendous conflict was actually in 
progress. The habitual aspect of the 
Turkish capital, in my experience, is 
not serene. The other day, its atmo- 
sphere was laden with battle, murder, 
and sudden death—an uncomfortable 
atmosphere to breathe, even in the nostrils 
of the old war-artist who scents the 
slaughter afar off. It reminded me of 
1876, when I paid my first visit to the 
Bosphorus, and when it was hoped that 
Lord Salisbury’s mission would stave off 
the threatered catastrophe: At that time 
the attitude of the Moslem population 
towards the foreigner was anything but 
agreeable. The Softa, a sort of theological 
student who conducts himself with that 
freedom which used to distinguish our 
medical students in the days of Mr. Bob 
Sawyer—I am told that medical students 
now are mild and unoffensive devotees of 
science, and that the police have quite 
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forgotten what manner of young men the 
champions of Guy’s and St. Bartholomew’s 

used to be—I say, the Softa in 1876 mde 
himself unpleasantly conspicuous. In the 
recent troubles he has held aloof, I under- 


of self-denial which has considerably sur- 
prised me. Twenty years ago it was his 
custom of an evening to go about with 
a flambeau, which was brandished in 
the faces of the foreign spectators, 
and accompanied by broad hints of the 
horrible chastisement which he would have 
the greatest pleasure in inflicting upon 
them presently. 

At that time I was staying with my wife 
at Misseri’s Hotel in Pera, a_ hostelry 
which has since disappeared. We had 
no idea of the danger of showing our 
Christian countenances to the populace ; 
but it was forced upon us one day when 
we were driving through Pera towards 
Galata. An evil-looking Turk suddenly 
thrust his head in at the carriage window, 
and spat right in my wife’s face. This 
alarmed her very much ; but it was child’s 
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play to the experience which befell me a 
night or two later. It was New Year's 
Eve, and I proposed to one of the 
English correspondents, Mr. Dow, that 
we should take a walk through Stamboul 
to see the popular festivities. We were 
proceeding quietly enough, when, I sup- 
pose, my ultra- Occidental appearance 
attracted the attention of a fanatic, who 
turned and spat at me. Without reflection 
I slashed him across the face with my 
stick, ‘Good God!” cried Dow. “ Fly 
for your life!” It was not a moment too 
soon, for a crowd had already gathered, 
shouting ‘“‘ Death to the Giaours!” Ido 
not profess to be a runner, but I did a bit 
of sprinting on that occasion which would 
not have disgraced the Oxford and Cam- 
bridge sports. Talk of Mr. Price’s flight 
down the mountain, pursued by his wife’s 
avenging sprite in the clock-case! I 
threw that performance into an ignom- 
inious shade! Fortunately, I had the 
presence of mind to make for the Galata 
police-station, and never felt so happy in 
my life as when I was well inside the 
door. The officials looked very grave, 
and kept me there till there was no sign 
of the crowd. I did not reach my hotel 
till two in the morning, and found my 
wife in a very agitated state. I question 
whether husbands who return home at 


two in the morning are always welcomed 


with the effusion that greeted me. After 
that, I was careful not to take walks in 
Stamboul for the purpose of viewing the 
manners and customs of the amiable 
Moslem. ‘The alarm at Misseri’s was so 
great that a serious consultation was held 
as to the expediency of barricading the 
hotel. 

Well, that was in 1876, and two years 
later I was again in Constantinople. The 
interval had been made historic by the 
Russo-Turkish War. I had followed the 
fortunes of the Turks, and after recovering 
from a sharp attack of dysentery at 
Schumla, I had gone to Varna, on my 
way to the capital. About that time, the 
Egyptian troops had bolted in some 
engagement: they were then the sort of 
stuff that poor Baker Pasha led into the 
Soudan a few years afterwards; and in a 
café at Varna I had rather rashly expressed 
the opinion that they were all cowards, 
from the bugler boy to Prince Hassan. 
Unluckily, this natable personage chanced 
to be sitting at the next table, and he at 
once rebutted my opinion with some heat, 
at the same time expressing a sinister 
interest in my personal welfare. 

Next morning I prepared to go on board 
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the Austrian Lloyds steamer; but on the 
jetty 1 was confronted by two soldiers, 
who crossed their bayonets in front of me. 

‘“What does this mean?” I said to 
Yanko, my Polish dragoman. 

“*T don’t know,” he replied ; ‘‘ but they 
won’t let you pass to the steamer.” 

‘“‘ Try them with a couple of medjidehs,” 
I suggested. The sight of the money dis- 
turbed them considerably. They fidgetted 
for some moments, and at last blurted out 
that they had their instructions from an 
officer who was then on the ship. 

“Arrest me and take me to him,” I 
demanded. 

This upset them still more, but at last I 
was conducted on board, and there, sure 
enough, was the officer, who eyed me with 
great resentment, and, putting his hand on 
my shoulder, said, “ Haidi git!” which, 
in plain English, means ‘“ Get out of 
this!” 

I turned to the captain of the steamer, 
who stood by, and claimed the protection 
of the Austrian flag. 

‘This man has no right to detain me,” 
I said. ‘My passports are perfectly in 
order, and he has no papers for my arrest.” 

It was a lucky shot: the officer looked 
confused, for he had no warrant whatever. 
The whole affair was plainly got up to 
show Prince Hassan’s delicate apprecia- 
tion of my frankness on the previous night. 

‘“* Mr. Prior is a passenger on this ship,” 
said the captain, “‘and I will not allow 
him to be forced ashore.” 

“Then hadi git yourself!” I shouted 
to the officer, who accepted the situation 
with a very bad grace, and retired amidst 
the subdued mirth of the bystanders. 

I did not tell him that my passports, 
including the /eskeret, or military permit, 
had been accidentally left at Schumla, and 
that if he insisted on inspecting them I 
should be at his mercy ! 

When I arrived at Constantinople I 
wrote to Mr. Coningsby, then corre- 
spondent of the Zimes at Schumla, and 
asked him to forward my _ passports. 
Armed with these I waited on Safvet 
Pasha, Minister of Foreign Affairs, and 
complained of the attempt to arrest me at 
Varna. Safvet was the politest Oriental 
you ever saw. He listened to my narra- 
tive with a gentle expression of pained 
surprise, not at what I had undergone, but 
at the wholly mistaken idea in my mind 
that anybody had ever contemplated such 
an outrage. As I grew eloquent, he shook 
his head in that mild, demurring way 
characteristic of the better class 2f official 
Turk, and offered me another cigarette. 
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Prince Hassan could not have intended to 

do me any injury. Nobody in Turkey was 
ever injured. ‘There were a good many 
foreign visitors who, for some reason 
intelligible only to Allah, imagined that 
something or other was always being done 
to their detriment. I was one of them, 
and I had the delusion very badly, so 
badly, indeed, that simply to humour an 
infidel whom Allah had visited with a 
slight mental aberration as a punishment 
for the errors of his religion, Safvet 
Pasha decided to grant me a special 
firman, in the hope that this would dissi- 
pate my strange imaginings and restore 
me to comparative sanity. 

With this document I returned to Varna, 
and, as luck would have it, the first person 
I saw on landing was my aggressive officer. 
I could not resist the temptation to show 
him the special firman, and inquire, “‘ Is 
that good enough for you?” 

One curious detail of this episode has 
been omitted so far, because it hangs 
upon another story. I had fallen out with 
the British Consul at Rustchuk. There 
was an alarm that the Russians were going 
to bombard the town, and the Consul, to 
the amazement of the English residents, 
hauled down the British flag and hoisted 
the Stars and Stripes. I called at his 
office, remarked that his action had caused 
great surprise, and requested him to 
restore our flag. He replied curtly that 
he had acted on his own responsibility, 
and that the matter did not concern me. 
I said that if he would not pull down the 
American flag I would do it myself; and 
as he would not budge, I mounted to the 
roof, lowered the flag, and cut the lanyard. 
Then I sent a telegram to the British 
Ambassador at Constantinople, Sir Henry 
Layard, on behalf of the Englishmen at 
Rustchuk, asking whether it were true that 
there was no British Consul there, and if it 
werc not, whythe American flag should float 
over the Consulate instead of the Union 
Jack. Back came a peremptory message 
from Sir Henry, ordering the Consul to 
hoist the British flag at once. This was done 
when a small boy had clambered up the flag- 
staff to secure the loose end of the severed 
lanyard. It was not in human nature that 
the Consul should love me; and when I 
went to the Consulate at Varna after the 
scene with Prince Hassan, and, by an odd 
coincidence, found installed there my 
friend from Rustchuk, I was not astonished 
when this singular representative of his 
country amiably observed, ‘‘What! You 
expect me to protect you! I decline to 


give you any assistance whatever! ” 
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I must confess that the official Turk was 

not always so obliging as Safvet Pasha. 
There was a censorship at Schumla : three 
estimable gentlemen sat in a bureau and 
inspected the letters and sketches of the 
correspondents. I delivered my pictures 
regularly into their hands; they gazed at 
me with a sort of affable wonder that 
Allah should permit any of his creatures 
to perform such work as mine; the pic- 
tures were put into an envelope stamped 
with the official seal, and sent to England. 
All went well until I received a letter from 
the //lustrated London News one morning 
which surprised me not a little. None of 
my sketches had reached the office of that 
journal for six weeks. What had become 
of me? Was I alive or dead, or converted 
to the Moslem faith and a holy distrust of 
the Giaours and their strange abomina- 
tions? This was not exactly the tenour 
of the letter; but its purport was equally 
disconcerting. 

I knew perfectly well that the sketches 
had been stopped by the censorship, and 
that the three Fates in fezes would politely 
disclaim all knowledge of them. So I 
prepared half-a-dozen pictures of atrocities 
I had witnessed, and marched with them 
to the bureau. ‘There are still people in 
England, I have heard, who believe that 
the Bulgarian atrocities were invented. I 
should like to show them an old sketch- 
book, full of the horrors which were 
commonplaces in those days to the 
artists and correspondents who followed in 
the wake of Turkish strategy. 

The three censors sat at their table 
and smiled innocently when I appeared. 
After the usual courtesies I produced 
my atrocities. Their faces grew very 
long. 

““We can’t send 
they are not true.” 

“They are perfectly true,” 
“and you know it.” 

“They are lies, and we absolutely 
refuse to send them.” 

“‘ Very well; I shall take them to Varna 
and despatch them by steamer.” 

The three faces were black. 

‘*We shall put you under arrest, Mr. 
Prior.” 

““What! For telling the truth! A 
pretty story that would make for the 
English papers!” 

“* Anyway they shall not go,” said one 
of the censors, losing his Oriental equa- 
nimity and striking the table. 

I struck the table too. ‘ Anyway, they 
shall go, if I have to take them to England 
myself. Do you think I don’t know you 


these, Mr. Prior; 


I retorted, 
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have stolen my sketches for several 
weeks ?” 

It was funny to see six palms suddenly 
extended in deprecating concert. 

‘“*Oh, come,” I said, “‘ the game is per- 
fectly plain. If you persist in stealing my 
sketches, I shall make it hot for your 
atrocities. Look here—let us strike a 
bargain. When I find that any sketches 
are missing for a single week, I shall send 
these drawings to England.” 

“We cannot consent 
arrangement.” 

“Good. Then I 


to any such 


shall not send these 


CONSTANTINOPLE. 
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Belgrade to Constantinople was not con- 
structed on the principle of saving distance. 
It wanders over the intervening plain in 
the most distracting manner; and you can 
travel with just as much expedition from 
Sofia. Baron Hirsch, who made the 
Belgrade line, had, I am told, a great 
antipathy to bridges, possibly because they 
would have shortened the journey. 
Installed at the Pera Palace Hotel, my 
first inquiry was after my old friend 
Abdullah, one of the best of men and 
photographers. I thought of Abdullah 
because he is an Armenian, and I was 
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pictures ”"—here there was a momentary 
look of relief in the censorious physio- 
gnomy—*“ but I shall send others ten times 
worse |” 

That was decisive. The Fates gave in, 
and I never had occasion to complain 
again. I venture to regard this incident 
as a significant illustration of the whole- 
some policy of coercing the Turk. 


If Constantinople is not altered in 
twenty years, there is a _ considerable 
difference in the method of getting there. 
Formerly the journey took five days 
and thirteen hours, and involved many 
changes. Now you take a train at Ostend, 
and reach your destination in three days 
without changing once. The route is not 
perfect by any means. The railway from 


anxious to know whether anything had 
happened to him in the massacres which 
had startled the world some three weeks 
before my arrival. Abdullah, I was told, 
had disappeared; probably he had been 
murdered or deported : nobody knew what 
had become of him. I mention this as 
an illustration of the curious uncertainty 
which possessed the public mind, for, as 
a matter of fact, Abdullah was alive and 
well, and when I called at his shop, he 
was the first person to greet me. The 
only foundation for the assumption that 
he was among the victims lay in the cir- 
cumstance that he had been seen at the 
police-station at Galata. Foran Armenian 
to call at the police-station was tantamount 
in the general view to his arrest and 
destruction. 
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I paid an early visit to Consul Wrench, 
whom I had known in the old days, and 
whose kind hand, alas! I shall never clasp 


again. Many were the games of whist we 
played at Misseri’s Hotel in ’76, when 
Baker Pasha was also of the company. 


One of Wrench’s peculiarities was that he 
never offered you cigarettes in the pleasant 
Eastern way. The Turk is never neglectful 
of this formality, even though he may be 
meditating your assassination. Wrench’s 
cigarette-box stood on the table; if you 
did not help yourself, he did not repair 


the omission, but went on smoking 
calmly. -One day I rallied him about this 
habit. 


“Wrench, you are the most impuutte 
man I ever saw.” 

“way e”’ 

“You don’t offer cigarettes to your 
friends. Where’s your Oriental polish ? 
What ’s the good of being Consul here all 
these years when you have not learned the 
alphabet of Turkish diplomacy ?” 

** Prior,” he said, blinking at me gravely 
through the smoke, “ you are the cheekiest 
specimen of a Heaven-forsaken war-artist 
I have ever come across!” 

I treasure the compliment! There will 
never be another from that genial spirit. 
The last time I saw him was on Galata 
Bridge one Friday morning. We made an 
appointment for the following day, but he 
was not well enough to keep it. On Sun- 
day he was still confined to his room, and 
on the Monday I left for England, little 
thinking that the next news I should have 
of my old friend would be the news of his 
death. 

A fine old public servant if there ever 
was one! He had held his post at Con- 
stantinople :or thirty years, and, in the 
extravagance of their generosity, the 
authorities at home had made him C.M.G. 
Possibly, had he lived another thirty years, 
they might have made him K.C.M.G. ina 
fit of hasty promotion ! 

From Consul Wrench I learned some- 
thing of the stirring time during the 
massacres. The Consulate was crowded 
with Armenian fugitives in such a dense 
and immovable mass that the officials who 
wanted to go out were compelled to leave 
by the window. I came into direct touch 
with this excitement at the trial of the 
Armenian prisoners, which furnished me 
with another example of the extreme 
sensitiveness of the Turkish officials to the 
business of the pencil. Part of the time I 


stood in the doorway of the court, till the 
Public Prosecutor graciously beckoned me 
Good, easy 


to a chair. man, he did not 
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know at first what I was about; but when 
he discovered that the war-artist was at it 
again, he shook his fatalistic head and 
demanded my book. ‘This, in a way, was 
gratifying ; it seemed to suggest that there 
were awfu! legends of Melton Prior in the 
archives of the censors. If I could only 
be bowstrung now, or sent floating grace- 
fully down the Bosphorus ina sack! While 
I meditated this glorious conclusion of 
an ill-spent career, the Public Prosecutor 
shook his head most vigorously over the 
tell-tale pages. 

“IT cannot allow this,” he remarked at 
last. ‘‘ At all events, I must detain your 
book, and show it to the President of the 
Court.” 

“Indeed,” I said, with a vision of the 
volume lying on the President’s drawing- 
room table for an indefinite period as one 
of the books which no Turkish gentle- 
man’s harem should be without. ‘ Perhaps 
I had better say that I have an astonishing 
memory of every object I commit to paper. 
That sketch-book, my dear sir, is of no 
particular value to me. I have got its 
contents set down in the book and volume 
of my brain. Pray don’t hurry the Presi- 
dent of the Court; but if I do not get 
those sketches back by to-morrow I shall 
reproduce them all the same. So you 
may as well give me permission to resume 
my sketching in the morning.” 

He looked rather blank at this, but 
finally intimated that the permission would 
be granted. I went away triumphant, 
confident that I had repeated my victory 
over the three censors of Schumla. This 
time, however, I had reckoned without 
the astuteness of the Turk. Next morn- 
ing, when I arrived at the Court, I found 
that my permit had been given to the 
Daily Graphic artist! This was the Public 
Prosecutor's revenge. May Allah reward 
him ! 

I visited the iron and brass foundry 
where the bombs used by the Armenians 
who attacked the Ottoman Bank were 
manufactured. The father of the two 
conspirators who actually made these 
missiles was arrested; the sons escaped. 
Of the wholesale butchery I heard many 
accounts which practically confirmed the 
stories already familiar to the English 
reader. The authorities were fully aware 
of the conspiracy, and, instead of taking 
steps to nip it in the bud, they armed the 
populace to massacre the Armenian popu- 
lation as soon as the first bomb exploded. 
To crush the plot was simply to seize a 
handful of men; to let them have their 
way was to enjoy the opportunity of 
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slaughtering several thousands of innocent 
people. This was so characteristic of 
‘Turkish statecraft that it cannot surprise 
anybody who is acquainted with the 
Ottoman system of government. The 
complicity of the police was attested by 
numbers of eye-witnesses who told me 
they had seen both ends of a street 
guarded by the zaptiehs, while the mob 
broke into the houses and murdered the 
inmates. I had from the mouth of a 
Turkish Minister the admission that 
verbal instructions were given to the 
police to encourage and supervise the 
massacres. To call this the suppression 
of “arising” is the grim irony which is 
among the literary graces of the Sultan 
and his clerks. The actual killing of 
Armenians before the eyes of the foreign 
residents was a considerable business : 
how many victims met their death by 
drowning in the Bosphorus nobody was 
able to compute, but I was struck by the 
general repugnance at the hotel to a fish 
diet, although the fish at that time were 
said to be remarkably fine. 

The impression of all my informants, 
an impression fortified by my own observ- 
ation, was that the danger most to be 
dreaded for some time to come lies in the 
attitude of the troops. You had only 
to look at the patrols slouching along 


with their rifles hung loosely over their 


shoulders, greeting every foreigner with 
angry glances which said, ‘ You are re- 
sponsible for this extra duty of ours; it is 
you we have to protect at the loss of our 
sleep and our leisure”; you had only to 
take stock of this seething discontent to 
understand that when the Sultan said he 
could not answer for his soldiers, he 
was indulging in one of his prophetic 
pleasantries. There will be serious trouble 
with these gentry before long, unless all 
the omens are misleading. ‘ 
The Palace troops are the flower of the 
Turkish army, the marines in particular 
offering a remarkably fine spectacle. The 
Sultan’s military band of eighty performers 
is not surpassed in Europe. Abdul Hamid 
leads a life of retirement, a political 
necessity which does not interfere with his 
amusements. Once a week, his visit to 
the Mosque, a laborious journey of some 
eighty yards, provides the spectator with 
an admirable entertainment. The card of 
the British Embassy admits you to a 
pavilion where, as the Sultan’s guest, you 
are handsomely refreshed with tea, coffee, 
sweets, and cigarettes—the eternal cigar- 
ettes, without which the whole machinery 
of Turkish administration would cease to 
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act. If Abdul Hamid knew that a visitor 
had lacked a cigarette, I believe he would 
take to his bed, and refuse to exercise 
that subtle humanity for which his régime 
is so justly renowned. Once upon a time 
the Commander of the Faithful used to 
ride a white horse to the Mosque ; that 
became too fatiguing, and he took to a 
carriage, which was driven slowly back to 
the Palace while the Ministers walked on 
either side. Sometimes, however—such is 
the impetuosity of the Sultan’s nature— 
he drives himself back in a park phaeton 
at so fiery a pace that the unfortunate 
Ministers have to.run, clutching one 
another by the coat-tails, for it is their 
duty to reach the Palace steps in time to 
receive their gracious master when he 
alights. Should they be too late, there 
would be, I presume, a very peremptory 
redistribution of salaries ; so the Ministers 
have to engage in athletic exercise, quite 
unsuited to their mode of life, in order to 
preserve their hard-earned emoluments 
and perquisites. 

All this is in accordance with tradition ; 
but I noticed with surprise that the 
Turkish ladies are not so fastidious as of 
yore in concealing their faces from the 
gaze of the infidel. The old yashmak 
which used to hide the features, leaving 
only the eyes to play havoc with sus- 
ceptible Europeans, has been superseded 
by a thin white gauze veil, which permits 
you to see a frequently provocative smile. 
Evidently, the New Woman is asserting 
herself even at Constantinople. European 
petticoats testify everywhere to the influ- 
ence of Occidental ideas. I was startled 
one day when a lady fell off a donkey with 
a grievous disarrangement of her drapery ; 
but that did not discompose her in the least, 
for she left her petticoats to the mercy of 
sportive chance, and devoted herself to the 
adjustment of her veil! 

Still, there are few changes in Byzantium. 
The muezzin’s cheerful note is heard five 
times a day. In Stamboul and Galata 
time has stood still, though fires have 
cleared out many of the old buildings. 
The chief object of the Turkish firemen, 
when there is a blaze, is to pull down the 
structure on either side of it—a system 
which makes a pretty clean sweep of house 
property. I sawthe same old beggars, 
with their eternal cry of ‘‘ Backsheesh !” 
Not a dog had changed a hair. The 
Constantinople dogs are symbolic of the 
Turkish Empire. They run in packs like 
Kurds; each pack has its own territory, 
and any stray reveller who wanders into 
the wrong preserve is promptly mauled by 
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the rightful. owners. You may spend a 
morning at your hotel-window watching 
the barbaric disputes of the Sultan’s 
canine tribes, which are about as amen- 
able to general discipline as his Bashi- 
Bazouks. 

I have left to the last my impressions of 
the diplomatic colony in the august persons 
of the Ambassadors. ‘To Sir Philip Currie, 
who was First Secretary of the British 
Embassy in 1876, I owe one of the richest 
jests in all my experience. When we 
walked in the Embassy Gardens at The- 
rapia, after dinner, and with his unaffected 
courtesy he drew my attention to the mag- 
nificent view of the Bosphorus, opening 
into the Black Sea, I had -an allegorical 
sketch of this, in my mind’s eye, of the 
British Ambassador steadily confronting 
the armament of Russia on the horizon. 
It was a subject for the pencil of Tenniel. 
When the north wind blows, there is always 
a large fleet of vessels from the Black Sea 
streaming through the narrow neck of the 
Bosphorus ; and on this particular evening 
I saw a great mass of white sails bending 
towards the strait. So much for the pic- 
turesque ; now comes the joke. 

The Ambassadors always meet at the 
house of Baron Calice, the Austrian repre- 
sentative, who is the doyen of the diplomatic 
corps. Most courteous of men, the Baron 


was good enough to allow me to make a 


sketch of the conference-room. First, I 
was ushered into a small apartment, 
bleakly furnished, offering no object of 
excitement to the sketcher. Then the 
Baron conducted me to a magnificent 
reception - room, sumptuously appointed, 
with a portrait of an Austrian Arch- 
duke over the mantelpiece, to which my 
host drew my particular attention. I sat 
down to make my drawing, and he sat 
beside me, pointing to the places usually 
occupied by the various Ambassadors. 
Here Sir Philip Currie was wont to rest 
his elbow; there M. Cambon habitually 
struck an impressive attitude. I was 
deeply interested, and worked away with 
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a will. Presently, the Baron begged me 
to excuse him, as he had business else- 
where. A magnificent footman visited my 
solitude with a delectable tray of tea and 
the insinuating alcohol which—tell it not 
to Sir Wilfrid—commonly accompanies 
that beverage in the East. This delicate 
attention I owed to the Baroness Calice, 
and I toiled on with renewed energy. The 
room seemed more magnificent than ever, 
the Archduke more imposing. I could 
hear the Ambassadors discussing the situa- 
tion, and I saw the Concert of Europe 
behind every chair! I pictured the grateful 
emotions of the readers of the J//ustrated 
London News when they saw this sketch of 
the veritable place where the diplomatists, 
who manag? the Turk, draw up their paper 
fiats. 

Next day the drawing was posted, and, 
calling on Sir Philip Currie, I expressed 
my extreme gratification that I had enjoyed 
such a privilege. He burst into a roar of 
laughter. 

“That isn’t the conference-room at 
all!” he said, when this strange outburst 
had subsided. 

“Ye gods!” I exclaimed. 
it then ?” 

“‘It is the little room you go into first.” 

“What! The room with the trumpery 
table and a second-hand desk ?” 

“That’s it,” said Sir Philip; and he 
roared again. 

“Then why in the name of——” 

“*T don’t know, unless the Baron wanted 
his best drawing-room to figure in the 
Illustrated London News \” 

“Jupiter! That’s why he pointed out 
the blessed Archduke !” 

Here Sir Philip shrieked again; and I, 
Melton Prior, war-artist, caught by the 
infection, shrieked too at my own dis- 
comfiture. I can only hope, as I write 
these lines, that my readers who have been 
suitably impressed by the picture of the 
Baron’s drawing-room will accept these 
shrieks as full recompense for my unwitting 
deception. 


“Where is 








Youth is the careful gardener’s name, 
And with the ruthless pruning knife 


He toils that Youth again may flame 


The branch that lacks the sap of life. 
n and graft— 


To bind the broken stem and graft 
Such is the gardener’s sacred craft. 
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HERE was something moving and 
very piteous in the contrast be- 
tween the gorgeous flush of the spring 
sunset and the monotonous squalor of the 
streets which the brief glory warmed and 
illumined. Little casements usually dim 
and grimy shone carmine and rose, wet 
flagstones gleamed like the paving of a 
golden city, haggard faces caught some- 
thing of the fleeting effulgence, and 
appeared for the moment as transfigured 
as their sordid surroundings. 

“One is thankful that they should see 
something so beautiful now and then. It 
is better for them than listening to many 
sermons,” said a man to his companion. 

The two were walking slowly down a 
long grey East-End street, the full resplend- 
ence of the round red sun irradiating their 
eyes—eyes which had shone indeed almost 
as brightly for some hours past. 

‘*But it lasts such a little time,” 
the woman, with a tinge of sadness. 

“So we who are so happy must try and 
give up most of our lives to bring a 
inore lasting light into theirs,” he answered. 
And the two—she was almost as tall as 
he—smiled at each other with perfect 
confidence anda joy that no words could tell. 

““When your brother died, and your 
circumstances changed so much, people 
used to ask me if you would not give up 
the work here. But I told them”—and 
there was a proud ring in her voice—“‘that 
you were not one of those who plough a 
little corner of the field, and, growing 
tired at midday, leave all the rest un- 
furrowed.” 

“‘ Dear,” he said, “ you think, and I 
pray Heaven you always may, far too 
much good of me. I have often wondered 
with a feeling of self-reproach how much 
of the little I have been able to do here 
was Owing to your constant presence and 
your unfaltering sympathy. When I should 
have been thinking only of the sorrows of 
those whom I tried to help, I used to try 
and guess when I should next see you, and 
wonder if you would come soon up the dark 
dirty stairs, bringing light into the sordid 
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room, if you would walk home with me 
down the long stifling street when the 
day was over ; even—here’s a confession 
for you—what you would wear: your little 
straw hat which made you look such a 
child, or the more sober grey bonnet! I 
used to repeat over to myself your say ings 
of the previous day when I was reading by 
a sick bed, to wish to be kind to wearisome 
and disappointing people, only because it 
pleased you, not, I fear, for their own 
sakes. Oh, what a humbug I was and am, 
Molly!” 

‘“*No, no,” she answered, “ never that. 
And I, too, like to think how our friend- 
ship began ; how it has been consecrated. 
We have seen such unutterable sadness 
together, you and I, Maurice! We have 
heard such terrible things. We have had 
such disappointments, such happiness too. 
We understand so much about the horrors of 
physical pain, we have found so much that 
is beautiful and hopeful in what seemed 
most outwardly degraded. And through 
it all we have learnt to know one another 
as so very few husbands and wives can ever 
do before they marry. 

Her deep eyes shone through happy 
tears as they met his. 

They had reached the end of the long 
street as the red glow was beginning to 
fade. The tram, with its thin horses, 
stood at the entrance to the underground 
railway station, and was being disburdened 
of its passengers—tired working people 
most of them, with here and there a 
voyager of a more leisured class. They 
passed down the stone steps into the 
station, and got into a second-class com- 
partment. Half-an-hour’s travelling in a 
stifling atmosphere brought them to Sloane 
Square Station, when the young lady rose, 
shook out her grey alpaca skirts, and gave 
her hand to her companion. 

“*Mayn’t I come home with you now 
just for a few minutes ?” said her friend. 

**T think I must break the news to Aunt 
Jane by myself. She will be rather—well— 
overcome when she hears I am to leave 
her. You know I always assured her that 
I should never marry anybody!” 
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He watched her stately figure and grace- 
fully poised head as she walked down the 
platform, turning just once to smile at him 
at the corner. ‘Ten minutes’ walk brought 


TO FIND AN OLD LADY NODDING OVER A BOOK OF SERMONS. 


her to a small red-brick house in a square 
where the almond blossoms were bursting 
into flower. She ran up the stairs into a 
drawing-room to find an old lady nodding 
over a book of sermons. 

“Dear Aunt Jenny, you mustn’t be cross 
with me!” 

The old lady patted her niece’s slim 
hand with her mittened one, and smiled 
allover a face which was a network of 
wrinkles. 

“TI couldn’t help it, Aunt Jenny. I did, 
I know I did, say I would never marry— 
but Maurice Burnell has asked me!” 

“Lord Wokingham ? ” 

“Yes! I can’t think of him by that 
name. Don’t cry, dear Aunt Jenny; of 
course you shall come and live with us, 
if you like.” 

“IT am not quite so silly as all thit, my 
dear,” and the old lady mopped her eyes 
and rocked herself up and down in her 
chair. ‘“ But if you were to marry at all 





I know of no one to whom I could trust 
you better than to him. He 7s a reliable 
sort of man—not like the ordinary young 
men whom one hears such odd and dis- 
agreeable stories about.” 
**T should think not!” 
said Molly with fervour. 


II. 


The engagement of Lord 
Wokingham and the beauti- 
ful Miss Fontanier was the 
subject of much comment 
for at least a week after it 
was announced. <A few 
, carping people, mothers of 
plain daughters, and men 
who had been themselves 
rejected and dis:llusioned, 
sneered a little over it. 

“That accounts for old 
Maurice’s __ philanthropy, 
and all that prowling about 
round the slums,” said one. 

“I never believed he’d 
stick to his costermongers 
and scavengers when he 
came into his money. But 
I suppose you can carry on 
a flirtation if you’re so 
disposed as well in a three 
pair back or a workhouse 
dormitory as when you’re 
racin’or dancin’,” remarked 
another. 

The two people thus 
discussed would have cared 
very little what anybody said 

or thought ; or sneered at. They did not 
give up the society of their street Arabs or 
their costermonger friends, because they 
were happiest of all in each other’s com- 
pany,; but on most mornings of this lovely 
spring they found time to stroll out or to sit 
together in one of the parks, discussing a 
future which seemed all golden, and a 
past full of tender thoughts and hopes. 
They were walking one day down the 
pathway which leads past Stanhope Gate, 
and rows of trim flower-beds which were 
brilliant with yellow, white, and rose-pink 
tulips. 

“You are rather absent, do you know, 
Maurice?” said his betrothed. “1 
twice asked you the same question, and 
you went on looking vaguely at the tulips, 
and saying nothing. What are you medi- 
tating about ?” 

Wokingham stopped suddenly in his 
walk, and changed colour a little. 

‘“*T have something I want very much to 
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ask you ””—and-he grew a shade redder as 
he spoke—“ a confession to make to you, 
Molly 7 

“A confession ? Well, it can’t be of a 
very tragic nature anyhow.” Her smile 
faded as she noted the gravity of his eyes. 

““* Tragic’ is perhaps hardly the word ; 
but it is difficult to tell you, all the same, 
though you are so different from most 
women—so much more generous, so far 
more experienced and large-hearted.” 

She looked inquiringly at him, and it 
was her turn to flush ever so little. 

** Ves, Maurice ?” 

He drew in his breath quickly, and 
walked on more rapidly. 

“You are, as I said, broader-minded 
than most women, Molly. But yet it 
isn’t very easy to explain to you. You see 
you have chosen to put me on a pinnacle 
above other men. Why, God only knows! 
For a man may care very genuinely to 
alleviate the sufferings of his fellows, and 
yet, alas! have been, perhaps, not very 
much, if at all, better morally than they.” 

He glanced quickly at the woman 








; beside him, and even in that moment of 

} agitation he observed how like the rose- 
pink of the tulips beside them was the 
lovely flush upon her cheek. 
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‘“* Some ten years ago, when I was in the 
diplomatic service,” he continued, looking 
away from her, ‘‘ 1 became much attached 
to a young Austrian woman—don’t 
please think it was a case of an ordinary 
vulgar /iaison, for I really cared for her— 
and, odd as it may sound, respected her.” 

“Respected ?” Molly’s voice sounded 
a little hard, and the pink-tulip flush had 
faded, leaving her cheek very white. 

‘“* You don’t need that I should tell you,” 
he continued, speaking louder and more 
hurriedly, “‘ after all you have known of 
life, that there is as much difference almost 
between women who are branded as 
belonging to a particular class as between 
those whom we meet at our friends’ 
houses. This one was, till an acquaint- 
ance of mine met her, a good woman. I 
oughtn’t to say that, by the way, because 
she was always good; anyhow, she was 
refined and gentle and very faithful to me. 
I should have married her, only I knew 
my mother would have been miserable.” 

‘There was a lengthened pause as the two 
walked on towards the Marble Arch, the 





TO SIT TOGETHER IN ONE OF THE PARKS, DISCUSSING A FUTURE WHICH SEEMED ALL GOLDEN. 


soft air blowing a scent of moist earth and 
spring flowers into their faces. At last 


Molly spoke. 


“1 do not know why you think it 
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necessary to tell me all this, Maurice. I 
have given you my whole heart, and I trust 
you—all in all. I don’t expect a man’s 
life to have been, as arule, like a woman’s. 
If the one whom I marry really sorrows 
over any wrong that he has done in the 
past, and loves me profoundly in the 
present, I should never reproach him.” 

“My darling!” said the man. ‘It is 
because you are so true and good that you 

can afford to be pitying and generous and 

forgiving. But I had a special reason for 
telling you about this episode, which has 
caused me—you believe it, dear ?—many a 
regret, much self-reproach. The woman 
of whom I speak ag 

“Oh, just say once first of all that you 
didn’t ever care for her as you do now for 
me!” Molly interrupted him with a jealous 
outburst of very human feeling. 

“Not as I do for you—no. I never 
have loved or shall love any woman as 

do you. But I have not quite done. 
She, poor Louise, died 
nearly five years ago, when 
her little boy was born.” 

“Poor little fellow! 
Where is he? Oh, Maurice, 
did he die too?” 

het, 

‘“Where is he—tell me!” 

* He lives in London, 
with a nurse who was good 
to his mother during - her 
illness.” 

** You see him ?” 

“Yes, whenever I can.” 
Wokingham looked straight 
and earnestly at his com- 
panion. ‘He is a very 
dear little fellow,” he added 
simply. 

** Is he like—like you ?’ 

“No, he has yellow hair. 
His mother was fair.” 

Two tears had welled 
over from Molly’s eyes, and 
fallen upon her green cloth 
coat. ‘* Please don’t talk 
about him, or her, any 
more, Maurice ! I never 
thought I was jealous, but 
I am, I am! _ I hate to 
think of that little boy, and 
of your having cared so 
much once for anyone else. 
It makes me sick at heart, 
and angry, and wicked.” 

Long years afterwards, when spring 
came and pink tulips burst into bloom, 
Molly used to wonder at the odd stab of 
pain which the first sight of those flowers 
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would sometimes give her. Then she 
would remember why it was, and smile— 
and a curious tenderness would dawn in 
her eyes. For she had grown wiser when 
those days came. 

Wokingham smiled half sadly. 

“Ah, I see, it is no use my saying what 
I meant to say,” and he sighed. “I had 
thought of asking my most dear and 
generous friend if she would do some- 
thing for me that would seem natural 
to a woman with a noble soul like hers to 
do. Molly! could you not be very sweet and 
good to me? Would it be possible for 
you to let me bring little Cyril to our 
home, and to be kind to him for my un- 
worthy sake ?’ 

There was a pleading in his voice such 
as she had never before heard—not even 
on the day when he had asked her to be 
his wife. 

“How can you? how can you?” she 
cried. ‘It is not fair—it is too much to 





AN’T REGRET WHAT IS PAST WITH A TENTH OF 


THE BITTERNESS THAT I Do.” 


ask! It isn’t only what Aunt Jane—and— 
and people would say. I might get over 
that, for I am not conventional, as some 
women are. But to be always reminded of 
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ker, to see her face, her yellow hair, in 
that child—no, no! once for all, no! 

“‘T will never ask you again,” said Lord 
Wokingham, speaking very low. And he 
added, ‘‘ I understand, of course, what you 
must feel, but you can’t regret what is 
past with a tenth of the bitterness that 
I do.” 

They had reached the Marble Arch, and 
come half-way back again by this time. 
Molly’s cheeks burned pink, and she 
walked silently on, looking straight ahead 
of her, and scarcely ever at her companion. 
At the corner of Albert Gate she hailed a 
hansom. 

“‘ Say you forgive me, Molly!” 

“Of course I will try,” she whispered, 
and she drove away with her proud little 
head in the air, deeming it among the im- 
possible things that she might need for- 
giveness as much, or even more, than he. 


Ill. 


Lord and Lady Wokingham had been 
married now for some months past. To 
say that Molly’s fairest hopes had not 
found the entire fulfilment which she had 
expected would have perhaps hardly de- 
scribed her state of mind, for each day 
brought her further knowledge of the 
many lovable and rare qualities that 
were her husband’s, and to her he had 
never yet once failed in tenderness, 
courtesy, and devotion. Yet there were 
moments in which a shadow, a gathering 
of vague clouds, a feeling that was some 
what akin to disappointment and dis- 
illusion, seemed to invade her paradise. 
Though he never hinted so much in 
words, Molly was aware that she was 
to him no longer the ideal woman. 
She had been weighed and found want- 
ing—ever so little. She might be still 
beautiful, bright and companionable, but 
she was not quite the “‘ sweet benediction,” 
‘the lovely soul formed to be blest and 
bless,” which he had desired. Now and 
then, when Maurice would come in 
looking graver and sadder than was his 
custom, she guessed where he had been, 
but almost always forbore to put her 
thoughts into words. Once, indeed, when 
he had seemed unusually careworn, and 
she saw that there were unshed tears 
shining in his’ eyes, she went up to him, 
laid her hand tenderly on his shoulder, 
and said— 

“You are very worried about something, 
darling Maurice; won't you tell me about 
it?” 

“It wouldn't interest you,” he answered 
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quickly. ‘“ Little Cyril has been very ill, 
but the doctor says he is out of danger 
now.” 

He shook her hand gently off his arm, 
rose, and went silently away into his own 
room, leaving her remorseful, tearful, but 
obstinate in her resolve. As time went 
on, she felt a curious desire to see with 
her own eyes this poor unconscious little 





THE LITTLE BOY WAS VERY SMALL FOR HIS 
YEARS, AND STILL WORE FROCKS. 


brand of discord ; and knowing where he 
lived, she went out at about the time when 
she imagined that he would return from 
his walk. Just as a neighbouring church 
clock struck one, two figures—those of a 
stout woman with a broad, red, but not 
unpleasing face, and that of a child whose 
hand she held—came round the street 
corner. The little boy was very small for 
his years, and still wore frocks and yellow 
hair falling over his shoulders. Molly’s 
eye noted with a pang how blue and cold 
his thin legs looked above his socks. 

“He ought, of course, to wear warm 
stockings,” she found herself thinking. 
** And what a hideous, vulgar-looking little 
coat he has got!” So her thoughts ran 
on. As the pair neared a house which 
had “‘ Apartments to Let” inscribed on a 
card in the window, the child let go the 
nurse’s hand and ran towards the steps. 

“* Let me ring, let me ring, Nanna!” he 
cried. Then he suddenly slipped on the 
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greasy pavement and fell, grazing his poor 
thin knees, and screaming loudly. 

“You naughty boy, Master Cyril—that’s 
what you are! Always on the fidget! 
Why can’t you walk along quiet, as you 
ought to do? Now you won't have no 
paints out to-day—no, that you sha’n’t— 
going and messing your frock and cutting 
yourself like that w 

The nurse lifted up the small prostrate 
figure and dragged him rather roughly, 
if not unkindly, up the steps. Molly felt 
half inclined to cry herself. 

““ Now he won’t have his paints all day, 
poor littie man!” she thought. As she 
walked home she tried very hard to drive 
the matter from her mind. But a day or 
two afterwards she found herself at about 
the same hour once more in the dull 
Belgravian street. ‘The clock struck one, 
then the quarter, but there was no sign of 
the child and his nurse. Molly hesitated— 
then mounted the step of the house which 
she had seen them enter, and rang the bell. 
It was answered by a neatly dressed maid. 

‘Is Master Cyril”—Molly caught her 
breath for a moment—“ at home ?” 

** Ves, Ma’am.” ‘The maid looked with 
surprise at the tall and beautiful lady. 
‘“*What name shall I say, Ma’am ?” 

** Say a friend of Master Cyril’s papa has 
come to see him,” and Lady Wokingham 
followed the servant up the narrow stair- 
case. She was shown into a fair-sized 
room, but it struck her at once how oppres- 
sive was the atmosphere and how gloomy 
and unhomelike its furniture. The little boy 
and his nurse were sitting at their dinner. 
He was very pale, and looked as if he had 
been crying. Before him was a plate of 
extremely underdone mutton. 

The nurse rose, curtseying. 


“He’s been a very naughty boy, I’m 





sorry to say, Ma’am, and won't eat his 
dinner . 
“Nasty red meat!” said the child, 


pushing away his plate. 

“For shame, Master Cyril, when lots of 
pore children don’t get no mutton, nor 
bread neither! Well, boys who won’t eat 
good meat gets no pudding, you know 
that !” 

The child rubbed his eyes with his tiny 
fingers, and began to cry again. 

**T want father’s horse and cart,” he 
sobbed. ‘It’s in the cupboard, and you 
won’t take it out, though you said you 
would !” 

‘*He don’t deserve no toys, Ma’am,’ 
said the nurse, still standing up respect- 
fully. ‘‘ He’s that fidgety and obstinate, 


” 


he is—— 
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said the 
*eadache, 


“T’ve got the ’eadache,” 
child, still whimpering, ‘a bad 
Nanna.” 

‘Let him have his toys,” said Molly, 
trembling a little, and laying her soft hand 
on the hot little yellow head below her. 
She did not believe that the nurse meant 
to be unkind, but she saw that she was 
stupid and uneducated. 

“He do spoil his nice toys so, Ma’am; 
and he messes ’imself up so with paints. 


I let him play trams and horses, don’t 
you, Cyril? with my old cotton reels 
when ’e’s not a bad boy. But it ain’t 


often ’e’s as good as he should be.” 

“I think his papa would like him to 
have his toys,” said Lady Wokingham, 
gently. ‘‘ Well, good-bye, Cyril, I will 
come and see you again, and bring you a 
large box of soldiers.” 

The child climbed up on to her knees, 
and rested his soft golden head on her 
shoulder. ‘The beautiful lady bent over 
him and kissed him again. 

“Stay and play trams now,” 
child. 

“Darling, I am afraid I can’t ; 
come again soon—very soon.” 

When she had passed out into the street 
she heard a loud tapping at the glass, and, 
raising her eyes, she saw Cyril, supported 
by his nurse, looking through the dim 
panes, and waving his hand to her. He 
seemed such a forlorn little figure, in his 
old-fashioned holland blouse—so lonely in 
that gloomy lodging with that stupid and 
rough woman. And it was she—she, 
Molly—who was keeping happiness, and 
perhaps health and strength, away from 
him. Sick at heart, she hurried away 
down the street. 

“* How pale you look, Molly!” said her 
husband, as they sat together at luncheon. 
a You have been overtiring yourself, and 
you ’re eating nothing.” To his surprise, 
his wife burst into tears. 

“Forgive me, Maurice; I feel idiotic 
and hysterical. I suppose I am overdone. 
Oh, do you want to come to the Russian 
E mbassy to-night ? And don’t forget we 
dine with the Ramsays. I shall go and 
lie down now, and have a rest all the 
afternoon.” 


said the 


but I’li 





IV. 
For many years after a certain leaden, 
overcast November afternoon had become 
merely a distant memory, Lady Woking- 
ham could hardly repress a nervous start 
at the sight of the entrance of a servant 
bearing an orange envelope on a tray. 
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On that past, dusky day alluded to, she 
had come in very tired, after some four 
hours of hard work in the East-End in 
a yellow fog. Lord Wokingham was 
away hunting in the North, and she had 
come to London alone for a fortnight. 
As she sat by her tea-table, with its 
silver glittering in the firelight, and a 
shaded lamp throwing a pink light on her 
tired face, she reviewed the past day with 
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oppression of such thoughts almost un- 
bearable, a servant came in with a telegram 
and some letters. She carelessly tore 
open the former, and then it seemed as 
if someone had struck her a heavy blow 
between the if the room had 
grown black as pitch, as if every object— 
floor, table, and lamps—were rocking and 
reeling wildly about her. 

The message was from a cousin of Lord 


eyes, as 


SHE REVIEWED THE PAST DAY WITH SOME DISSATISFACTION. 


some dissatisfaction. Was there not some 
hypocrisy, or at best unreality, in her 
so-called philanthropy? She recalled the 
warning that she had given a rough and 
slovenly woman as to her neglect ‘of her 
children — the platitudes that she had 
addressed to another upon the rare virtues 
of forgiveness and charity and long-suffer- 
ing. What would these people think of 
her if they could see her in this luxurious 
and beautiful dwelling, knowing that she 
was withholding the same joys of home 
from a little delicate child who had never 
wronged her? Just as she was finding the 


Wokingham, who had sent it in the hope 
that it might reach his wife before the 


evening papers were brought in to her. 
She did not faint, or scream, or weep, but, 
clasping the arms of her chair, sat motion- 
less after the footman had left the room. 
She saw it all in her mind’s eye—every- 
thing that had happened a few hours ago 
in that Yorkshire ploughed field, under 
the murky November sky. The tall, 
straggling brown hedge, the broad blind 
ditch with its heaped-up bed of decaying 
leaves, the gallant horse lying with his 
broken back beside it, the motionless 








figure. Then down the 
street came the hoarse voices of the men 
selling evening papers. ‘‘Spe-cial! Spe- 
cial! Terrible haccident on the Brighton 
line—special! Sudden death of a peer 
in the ’unting-field! Special!” Lady 
Wokingham held up her little trembling 
hands to her ears and rushed from the 
drawing-room upstairs to her own room. 
She flung herself on her knees, but she 
could not cry. And her brain went on 
working, working, as if it was doing the 
task of hours in a few moments. He was 
dead—Maurice was dead, and she had not 
really ever made him quite happy. She 
had been what the outside world called a 
devoted wife; but that one thing, that one 
thing that he had asked for, that he had 


scarlet-coated 


most craved, she had not given him. 
Many a lonely soul kneeling this day 


beside his or her dead feels as she did. 
That is the chief bitterness of these fare- 
wells. It is always the remembrance of 
the one or two things withheld that haunts 
us, while we forget the treasures of love and 
sympathy that we bestowed with such full- 

ness of joy. 

Molly used to wonder afterwards why, 
having survived that crushing agony of 
sudden pain, she had not fallen dead 
when that other later news came. “La 
joie fait peur,” and perhaps the second 
shock might have left her mentally un- 
hinged with gladness had not other feel- 
ings, thoughts which demanded prompt 
action, crowded into her brain and saved 
her. She had knelt an hour or more by 
her bedside when she heard a loud knocking 
at her door. Mechanically she rose to 
open it and to find her Aunt Jane, with 
bonnet awry, and velvet cloak put on as 
no dressmaker ever intended it to be 
worn, crying, smiling, and speechless. 
Behind her was Wokingham’s cousin, also 
pale and overcome. Aunt Jane folded 
Molly in her arms, and then they told her 
the wonderful news. ‘It was one of those 
strange, wicked, unaccountable rumours 
that get into our papers,” said the old 
lady, crying as she spoke. ‘“ Dearest, 
Maurice was not dead—he had had a fall 
and a shaking, and someone had carried 
off this terrible false report of his death.” 
But Molly never heard all they told her, 


for she fainted away at the kind old 
woman’s feet. 
* x * * 
The following day saw one of those 


strange changes not uncommon in the 
English atmosphere. The fog had dis- 
persed, the sun glittered in the rain- 
pools, the sparrows chirped loudly on the 
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sills, and Molly, with a strange light 
shining through her beautiful eyes, came 
running quickly down the steps, 

“ His L ordship will be coming home by 
the four ten,” she said to the butler. Then 
she stepped into her little brougham and 
drove away till she-came to a modest street 
in Belgravia and the carriage pulled up 
before a small house. The blinds were 
down, and a horrible shudder ran through 
her as she noticed that. Had anything 
happened ? Was Cyril ill? He had had 
bronchitis badly some weeks ago. Was 
he —— 

““O God!” she cried half aloud, ‘let 
me only expiate my fault! Let me not 
give of what costs me nothing to show my 
never-ending gratitude ! Let it not be too 
late!” 

The face of the 
reassured her. 


maid at the door 
Lady Wokingham opened 


the door of the brougham herself and 
sprang out. 
“Is Master Cyril in?” She was sur- 
prised at the tremor in her own voice. 
The maid put on a lugubrious air. 
“Mrs. Potter is a keeping of ’im in, 


Ma’am, since the sad noos come yester- 
day. Mr. Spink, ’is Lordship’s siliciter, 
were ’ere and brought it.” 

Molly ran past the maid, up the narrow 
stair into the stuffy sitting-room, gloomier 
than ever with the blinds down. The 
nurse, Mrs. Potter, had put on a subdued air 
of grief together with a shabby black merino 
dress. She was sitting at a table con- 
templating, not reading, a volume of 
sermons open in front of her. Cyril was 
opposite her, his thin legs dangling from his 
high chair, his pale face blurred with tears. 
Round his little brown holland sleeve his 
nurse had tied a frayed black silk hand- 
kerchief. She considered toys inappro- 
priate to the present mournful situation, so 
a torn book of coloured sacred prints had 
alone been brought out for his delectation. 

** Nurse—Cyril—it isn’t true! it isn’t 
a word of it true!” The beautiful lady 
went down on her knees by the child, and 
held out her arms. Her shining eyes 
seemed to light up the dim room. 

‘ Father is not dead, only a very little bit 
hurt! He’s coming back to us, Cyril!” 

The nurse drew back in surprise, and 
began to cry, but could find nothing more 
original and impressive to remark than— 

“ Oh, Ma’am, you don’t say so! Well, 
I never! And I was just about orderin’ 
’im a black soot and a curled-cloth over- 
coat; I was, Ma’am, indeed. O Lor, 
never did! Just fancy! O Lor!” 

“Put his walking things on, Nurse, a/ 
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once!” said Lady Wokingham. “ He is 
coming with me. You’ll like to go in a 
carriage with me, won’t you, Cyril? And 
to see father ?” 

The child 
tearful. 

“They said—Mr. Spink and Nanna 
said—father wouldn’t come-ever any more.” 

“But he will, he will, dear little man! 
Put his things on quickly, as quickly as 
you can, Nanna.” 

The nurse was half startled, half pleased, 
by Lady Wokingham’s pretty, imperious 
manner. She and Molly together dressed 
Cyril in his best coat and hat, and the 
worthy and tearful Potter stood waving a 
red hand and a large black-bordered hand- 
kerchief to him from the window as he drove 
away, drawn by the prancing bay horses. 

‘Where are we going ?” said the child, 
drawing closer to his new friend, and 
resting his head against her shoulder. 

“* Home,” answered Molly, smiling down 
upon him, “and father’s coming—and 
Nanna will presently too.” 

On her arrivalat the door, the grey-haired 
butler came towards Molly with a broad 
and benevolent smile on his face. 

“His Lordship’s here already, my 


drew back, puzzled and 
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Lady,” said ke. “He came quite unex- 
pected by the eight five from home, and 
he ’s in the library.” 

As. he spoke the old servant turned an 
astonished gaze on the golden-haired 
child who held Lady Wokingham’s hand 
so tightly in his. 

Molly almost flew across the polished 
oak boards. ‘Then she laid her hand on 
the library door, and threw her other arm 
round the boy. She bent down, a radiant 
smile playing over her face, that was, 
nevertheless, deathly pale. 

“‘ Dear father’s in there, Cyril. We shall 
surprise him, sha’n’t we, going in together? 
Won’t he be pleased when he sees us ?” 

*““Won’t he be pleased!” echoed the 
child delightedly in his clear, high voice. 
Then he suddenly dropped it a tone lower. 
“What is your name?” said he suddenly. 
“Nanna said she ’spected you was Lady 
Wokingham ; shall I say that ?” 

Molly lifted him up into her arms and 
drew aside a heavy red curtain. She 
spoke almost in a whisper, and kissed him 
very tenderly. 

“Don’t you think you might call me 
‘ Mother’ ?” was what she said. And the 
two went through the door together. 
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PICTURES FROM THE 


By CLARK 
“1 WILL BE A HERO.” 

ICTURES of the life of Nelson fall 
into groups at this period of his 
career. I am of those who do not place 
much faith in the traditionary stories told 
of him. You read that he said to his 
grandmother when she expressed wonder 
that fear did not drive him home, “ Fear 
never came near him.” He robbed a pear- 
tree, not because he desired the fruit, but 
because his youthful comrades were afraid 
to begin. Such yarns might be told of 
anybody. His biographers carried their 
enthusiasm too far, and tried to find some- 
thing remarkable and even preternatural 
in the most commonplace sayings and in 
the most insignificant actions of the lad. 
The old novelists had this trick. When 
they brought their heroes into the world 


they contrived that something amazing 
attended them—a comet, a dream. 
It is said that Nelson was but indif- 


ferently educated asa lad. But how much 
knowledge is a boy of twelve going to 
carry to sea with him? I knew one who 
went to sea at the age of thirteen, and all 
the Latin and Greek he possessed went 
irrecoverably overboard the first night 
down Channel. This will be found true 
of most lads who go to sea, where they 
cease to read books because no books are 
there, and where all is hard work, high 
seas, and the occasional blessed relief of 
a spell below. 

Nelson, as we have seen, returned from 
his voyage from the West Indies with a 
hatred for the Navy. “It was many 
weeks,” he says, “‘ before I got in the least 
reconciled to a man-of-war, so deep was 
the prejudice rooted ; and what pains were 
taken to instil this erroneous principle in 
a young mind!” Captain Suckling was 
no doubt astonished at first; he would 
then be much amused at the little chap’s 
forecastle scorn of the noblest of all 
the callings. There is a picture to be 
made here by depicting Nelson as one of 
the crew of the cutter and the decked 
long-boat of the 7riumph. By this means 
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he became an adroit pilot in the navi- 
gation of the Thames and Medway. He 
says that the two boats went as far as the 
North Foreland. No doubt young Nelson 
was put to heaving the lead. Suckling 
seems to have been cordially desirous 
that the lad should turn out a good 
sailor and an efficient officer; in fact, 
he had sanctioned the boy’s going 
in the boats on condition that, to quote 
Nelson’s words, “he attended to his 
navigation.” An old-wozld scene of 
river and Channel rises in a vision be- 
fore the mind’s eye when one thinks of 
Nelson in that long-boat sounding through 
the Nore, through the Oaze Deep, past 
the dangerous Girdler, then slanting away 
south for Margate Sand until the great 
shoulder of the Foreland is abreast and the 
green waters of the Channel sparkle to the 
Downs. How quaint to our eyes would 
be the ships of all sorts heeling from the 
breeze! Yonder a cutter with a pennon 
as long as her hawser ; nearer, an English 
East Indiaman with high poop and stoop- 
ing bows, and a grin of artillery in her 
weather- worn sides. Observe as_ she 
leans that her bottom is unsheathed; 
the bright copper that was to shed a glare 
as of sunset upon the brine that creams 
along her side to windward and that 
added a delicate grace to the taller, 
shapelier, and statelier fabrics of later 
years, is seldom to be heard of in the 
merchant service at this date. Mark that 
round shape ; she is floating past Nelson’s 
boat under wings of canvas stretched by 
yards as square as those of a thousand-ton 
ship of to-day. Her burthen is one hundred 
and eighty tons; she is a snow bound to 
Lisbon. Passengers are on board of her, 
and the women come to the side to look at 
Nelson’s boat as their little ship floats past. 
Not very many years before, such another 
craft as this carried the famous Henry 
Fielding across seas to his grave. 

The navigation of the mouths of the 
Thames and Mersey was heavily charged 
with peril of a dark night, when the 
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lanterns were few, if any, and when they 
certainly did not sparkle as they now do. 
To Henry Taylor, an old sea-captain of 
North Shields, do we owe the first floating 
light that warned the mariner to beware 
of that deadliest of shoals, the Goodwin 
Sands. Even when Nelson had achieved 
greatness, and was lying in his frigate off 
Deal watching the French, the seaboard 
was almost lampless. Small wonder that 
those should have been the days of 
ambling in sailing ships. In these times 
the first anxiety of the commander is to 
sight the familiar light. ‘Then there was 
no light to make ; so a man hove his ship 
to if he was at all doubtful, mixed a second 
glass of grog, lighted a pipe, and smoked 
with philosophic submission to the mari- 
time conditions of the period. One 
objection the Trinity House raised to 
beaconing the Goodwin Sands was curious. 
The Brethren were of opinion “ That a 
light would be of advantage to privateers 
who might be so audacious as to attempt 
to cut vessels out of the Downs, for it 
would direct them through the Gull- 
stream.” How frivolous and contemptible, 
interpreted by the experiences of after 
years, are the objections urged against 
progress ! 

In this manner was Nelson employed 
until an application from the Royal Society 
induced the Government to equip and 
despatch a couple of vessels on a Polar 
voyage. ‘The ships were the Racehorse, 
Captain Phipps, and the Carcass, in charge 
of Captain Lutwidge. Nelson at his own 
urgent request was entered as a midship- 
man on board the Carcass. He was prob- 
ably haunted by curious imaginations of 
the North Pole and the North-West 
Passage. The mariner still continues to 
look for the North Pole, and it may be 
that before these lines are published he 
will have found it. The benefit of its dis- 
covery to mankind, however, the sailor 
has never yet attempted to explain. From 
the roasting suns of the West Indies to 
the white and death-like silence of the 
Northern heights was a wide range nicely 
calculated to test the condition of a delicate 
young man. It seems to have done Nelson 
no harm. The voyage certainly enlarged 
his experiences as a sailor. They tell 
of him here that he wandered over the ice 
armed with a gun in pursuit of a Polar bear, 
and when he was called to account for 
his rashness he answered, “ Please, Sir, I 
wanted the skin for my father.” There 
is nothing in this. The young fellow’s 
foolhardiness merely signified youth. It 
was not a characteristic. Possibly the 
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anecdote is untrue—the invention of early 
idolaters who have crowded his story with 
melodramatic imaginations. 

A voyage, however, into the bitter 
parallels which were penetrated by the 
two ships would certainly tend to harden 
a lad’s power of endurance. The 
Carcass was a bomb, as they called it, 
a lubberly, motherly creation of the yards 
of those days; something about three 
times as long as she was broad, with full 
buttocks, and the run of an apple, and 
bows so square that, as old seamen used 
to say, they would drive an empty bottle a 
mile ahead with them. ‘That the ships 
were equipped as later expeditions have 
been will not be supposed. We do not 
hear of preserved provisions in those days, 
although canned meats were certainly in 
use at sea early in this century. If Nelson 
was glad to go on this voyage, he was 
doubtless equally glad to return. The 
cabin accommodation must have been 
horrible : the hatches on for warmth, and 
theair below-decks in consequence pestilen- 
tial : for the conundrum of ventilating a ship 
had not yet been solved. In the “Sketch” 
Nelson communicated to M‘Arthur, he 
gives us a faint glimpse of his life in 
the far North: ‘‘ When the boats were 
fitting out to quit the two ships blocked 
up in the ice, I exerted myself to have the 
command of a four-oared cutter raised 
upon, which was given me, with twelve 
men; and I prided myself in fancying I 
could navigate her better than any boat in 
the ship.” 

The two ships returned to England and 
paid off in October 1773, on the 28th of 
which month one Mr. Kee, a Navy agent, 
received the following letter, delivered by 
young Nelson in person : “* Mr. Bentham’s 
Compliments to Mr. Kee ; he understands 
he is Agent to Mr. Surridge, the Master of 
the Seahorse, should be obliged-to him for 
a recommendation in favour of Horatio 
Nelson, a young lad, nephew to Captain 
Suckling, who is going in that ship. The 
Master is a necessary man for a young lad 
to be introduced to, therefore Mr. Bentham 
will be obliged to Mr. Kee for a Letter. 
The ships wait only for the Commodore's 
despatches.” Nelson was not yet fifteen 
years of age. His character is shown in 
his resolution to thrust forward. Not 
many other young fellows of his years 
in the Royal Navy would have rolled 
so swift and nimble an eye over 
the Service as did young Nelson for 
opportunities, and the first that offered 
he seized. He tells us: “I found 
that a Squadron was fitting out for the 
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East Indies; and nothing less than such 
a distant voyage could in the least satisfy 
my desire of maritime knowledge.” Asa 
consequence of Mr. Bentham’s compli- 
ments to Mr. Kee young Nelson was rated 
midshipman in his Britannic Majesty’s 
ship Seahorse, of twenty guns, commanded 


NELSON WANDERED OVER THE ICE 


. . . e 
by Captain George Farmer; and he tells 


us that in this ship he visited almost 
every part of the East Indies, ‘“* from 
Bengal to Bussorah.” We have no record 
that I am acquainted with, beyond Nel- 
son’s own bald statement, of his life, 
actions, and service at this period. The 
squadron was in command of Commodore 
Sir Edward Hughes, of whose kindness to 
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him Nelson speaks gratefully. The climate 
of the East Indies proved too much: he 
fell ill, and Sir Edward sent him to 
England as midshipman in the Dolphin, 
of twenty guns, commanded by Captain 
James Pigot, whose kindness, Nelson 
himself tells us, at that time saved his life. 


A GUN IN PURSUIT OF A POLAR BEAR. 


If his earliest biographers are to be 
trusted, his ill-health during the passage 
home induced deep depression of mind. 
He thought of himself as a plain country 
clergyman’s son, a constant sufferer from 
ill-health, without influence to help him 
onwards. ‘This might very well be: so 
ardent and enthusiastic a temperament as 
Nelson’s would know many moods and be 
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visited by many impulses. 
to figure the poor young fellow leaning 
over the side of the Dolphin, his 
heedlessly following the foam-bells and 
the wreaths of cloud which swarmed 
through the blue brine to the white furrow 
at the rudder. If his health should force 
him to quit the ocean, what was he to do ? 
But it is told of him by Clarke and 
M‘Arthur that after many fits of crushing 
despondency, his heart delivered itself of 
its burden of gloom by help of this sort: 
‘‘I felt impressed with an idea that I 
should never rise in my profession. My 
mind was staggered with a view of the 
difficulties I had to surmount and the little 
interest I possessed. I could discover no 
means of reaching the object of my 
ambition. After a long, gloomy reverie, in 
which I almost wished myself overboard, 
a sudden flow of patriotism was kindled 
within me, and presented my King and 
country as my patrons. My mind exulted 
in the idea. ‘ Well, then,’ I exclaimed, ‘1 
will be a hero, and, confiding in Provid- 
ence, I will brave every danger!” I 
confess that a good deal of this sounds 
very much as if it had been dictated by 
Lady Hamilton to Harrison. ‘‘I will bea 
hero”! There were few midshipmen in the 
Service who did not want to be heroes, and 
whether they confided in Providence or not, 
they were always ready to cover themselves 
with glory. It is asserted, however, that 
Nelson would often afterwards declare to his 
friend Hardy that from that hour there was 
suspended before his mind’s eye a radiant 
orb that courted him onward to renown. 

It will not be thought that Nelson at 
this time was entirely without interest ; for 
Captain Suckling was now Comptroller of 
the Navy, and his influence was con- 
siderable. One seems to find this in 
Nelson’s own statement that ‘“‘ This ship 
(the Dolphin} was paid off at Woolwich 
-on the 24th of September, 1776. On the 
26th I received an order from Sir James 
Douglas, who commanded at Portsmouth, 
to act as Lieutenant of the Worcester, 64, 
Captain Mark Robinson, who was ordered 
to Gibraltar with a Convoy. In this ship 
I was at sea with Cimon till April 2nd, 


It is not hard 


eves 


1777, and in very bad weather; but 
although my age might have been 


sufficient cause for not entrusting me with 
the charge of a watch, yet Captain Robin- 
son used to say ‘he felt as easy when I 
was upon deck as any officer in the ship.’” 

‘There was never a duty more thankless 
to the naval officer than that of convoying. 
His responsibilities were extremely heavy, 
andthe insensibility of the merchant masters 
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profoundly irritating. Ships of all sizes 
and different rigs would go away down 
Channel in a huddle convoyed—in other 
words, protec y perhaps a line-of- 
battle-ship and frigates; but the strength 
of the men-of-war would depend upon the 
number of merchantmen they had to look 
after. It is difficult in this age to realise 
the audacity of the privateersman and the 
pirate in former years. ‘These were gentry 
who, getting news of the sailing of a rich 
convoy, say for the West Indies, or, some 
of them, to the East, would hover upon the 
skirts of the crowd and cut one or another 
off, as a thief might sneak the loitering 
sheep of a flock. But in war-time a sterner 
danger was to be apprehended in the 
apparition of a squadron of the enemy’s 
ships. The merchantmen then had to 
stagger off as best they could, leaving the 
men-of-war to engage the foe and cover 
their retreat or escape. No severer trial 
to the temper did the naval officer experi- 
ence than the obligation of keeping a ge 
body of merchantmen within the circle « 
the horizon. Some would have a stain 
keel than others; some were very dull 
sailers. While the courses of some of the 
ships ahead might be dipping in bland 
contempt of the signals of the men-of- 
war, nothing but the royals and _ top- 
gallant sails of others would be visible 
astern. ‘This might be very well in the 
day; but when the darkness closed in with 
squalls of wind, hardening perhaps into 
dirty weather, what was the naval officer 
to do? Happy was the commander who 
brought the whole of his sheep, black and 
white, to their destination. 

Nelson must have speedily got sick of 
this work. Some fine sea pieces it doubt- 
less presented. ‘Think of a little timber- 
man out of the Gulf of Honduras climbing 
up the horizon with dingy canvas and 
reeking head-boards, and sailing into the 
midst of a convoy of a hundred sail with 
frigates and other war-vessels protecting 
them. The swarthy fellows leaning over her 
side might imagine that the skippe r had lost 
hisreckoning, and had sailed themintosome 
vast, noble river of commerce full of ships. 
This is among the vanished sights of the 
world. In war-time will there be convoy- 
ing in this age of steam? In any case 
the naval commander will not labour under 
the same difficulties which drew the lan- 
guage of irritation and often of profanity 
from the mouths of his predecessors. 
The propeller will keep the steam-ships 
together, and the liner of twenty knots 
will slow down to accommodate the tardy 
keel of the tramp of ten. 
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When young Nelson returned to England 
he passed his examination at the Navy 
Office as lieutenant. His commission 
was dated April 1777. He wrote to his 
brother William jokingly: “I passed my 
Degree as Master of Arts on the oth instant.” 
A copy of this ‘‘ Passing Certificate ” from 
the Record in the Tower is printed by Sir 
Harris Nicolas. Its quaintness would 
alone make it interesting-- 
LIEUTENANT’S CERTIFICATES. JUNE 1762. 

May 1777. 

“In pursuance &c., of the 5th April, 1777, we 
have examined Mr. Horatio Nelson, who by 
certificate appears to be more than twenty years of 
age, and find he has gone to sea more than six 


years in the Ships and Qualities undermentioned 
(viz.)— 


17-7 


Raisonable Mid. m 8 5 Ss; 3 
Tryumph . Captain’s Servant .. I 2 0 2 
»” Mid. o10 I § 
Carcass .. Mid. °o 5 30 
Triumph . Captain’s Servant oOo! § 
Seahorse .. Mid. os 2 6 
. Able 7 £s 

*” Mid. oe S412) 9 
Dolphin Mid. nal 0 6 3 6 
6 3 1 6 


‘‘He produceth journals kept by himself in the 
Carcass, Seahorse, Dolphin, and Worcester, and 
certificates from Captains Suckling, Lutwidge, 
Farmer, Pigott, and Robinson, of his diligence, &c.; 
he can splice, knot, reef a sail, &c., and is qualified 
to do the duty of an Able seaman and Midshipman. 
Dated the 9th April 1777. M.S., Captain John 
Campbell, Captain Abraham North.” 


When he went “up” for his examination 
Nelson is said to have entered the room ina 
very nervous state ofmind. Nothing could 
be more likely; but the examination and the 
examiners were by all the measurement 
of the Poles asunder not so stiff, harsh, 
needlessly oppressive as they now are. In 
this age an examination is a lofty hurdle 


designed to arrest the passage of the 
ingenuous youth of this country into 
independence and a profession. As an 


example of the tyranny of certain pro- 
fessional examiners I may state this of my 
own certain knowledge: the examiner 
asked a young man who was “trying 
for” the Army a question in _ history. 
It was correctly answered. ‘Are you 
sure you are right? Are you sure you 
are right ?” cries the examiner hotly, with 
the hope of forcing him into a blunder. 
Could anything be more unfair? Nelson 
began nervously, but answered the ques- 
tions correctly, and presently with spirit. 
Captain Suckling was present. He seems 
to have sat a silent spectator. When the 
ordeal was ended, he rose and introduced 
the youth to the examiners as his nephew. 
“Why did not you tell us this before ?” 
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was asked. ‘* Because,” was the answer, 
“I did not wish«the youngster to be 
favoured. I felt convinced that he would 
pass a good examination, and, gentlemen, 
you see I have not been disappointed.” 
Next day Nelson was appointed to the 
Lowestoffe, Captain William Locker. “A 
fine frigate of thirty-two guns,” writes 
Nelson joyously to his brother William ; 
**so I am now left in the world to shift for 
myself, which I hope I shall do so as to 
bring credit to myself and friends.” His 
association with Captain Locker was the 
greatest stroke of good fortune that could 
have befallen him. ‘Throughout his life 


he was never weary of recalling his 
obligations to Locker. This gallant 


officer had distinguished himself while 
first lieutenant of the LZxperiment by 
boarding and taking the French 7éémaque. 
He had served under Hawke. His fine 
qualities, his genial nature are eloquent of 
the man in the kindly, round, large-eyed 
face that looks at you from his print. ‘* In 
this ship,” says Nelson, speaking of the 
Lowestoffe, “1 went to Jamaica, but even a 
frigate was not sufficiently active for my 
mind, and I got into a schooner, tender to- 
the Lowesfoffe.” ‘This schooner was called 
the Little Lucy, after a daughter of Captain 
Locker. In her Nelson went piloting, amid 
the intricacies of the Keys, to the north of 
San Domingo. I find but one noticeable 
incident in relation to his connection with 
the Lowestoffe. The ship fell in with an 
American letter of marque. It was blow- 
ing fresh, and a high sea was running 
The first lieutenant was ordered to go on 


board her. A boat was lowered, but 
the sea was so hollow that the lieu- 
tenant returned to the frigate pro- 


fessing his inability to get alongside 
the prize. Locker, much irritated, cried 
out, ‘Have I no officer in the ship 
who can board the prize?” ‘The master 
ran to the gangway. Nelson stopped 
him. “It is my turn now,” said he, ‘‘ and 
if | come back it is yours.” The story goes 
that a strong heave of sea carried Nelson 
and his boat’s crew right over the American. 
He contrived to board her at last. Years 
afterwards he communicated this anecdote 
to the editors of the Naval Chronicle. He 
wrote with pardonable self-complacency. 
‘“* This little incident,” he says, “‘has often 
occurred to my mind; and I know it is my 
disposition that difficulties and danger do 
but increase my desire of attempting 
them ”—a statement which of itself, un- 
supported by the facts and acts of his 
life, must sufficiently refute the absurd 
opinion held by one or two that he was. 
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“IT IS MY TURN NOW,” SAID HE, ‘‘ AND IF I COME BACK IT IS YOURS.” 
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very wary and cautious, and without 
the brilliant dash and spirit which fasci- 
nated his contemporaries to hear of and 
charms us still to read about. 

Nothing noticeable is to be found in 
Nelson’s service under Sir Peter Parker. 
But. he 
excitement to himself, though the reader 
finds his doings a little colourless. He 
was about twenty years of age when he 
was appointed to the command of the 
Badger, a small brig of war. From her he 
passed into the AHinchinbroke. Whilst he 
was at sea news reached him of Count 
d’Estaing’s attempting anattack on Jamaica 


with a very large fleet and army from 
Martinique. The rumour proved false. 
Whilst Jamaica was filled with alarms, 


however, the batteries of Port Royal were 
entrusted to the command of Nelson. He 
says proudly, “I need not say as the 
defence of this place was the key to the 
Port of the whole Naval force, the Town 
of Kingston and Spanish Town, it was 
the most important post in the whole 
island.” 

He is described at this period as having 
been very negligent in hisdress. Perhaps 
he was always so. At this time he pre- 
sented a figure that might have passed as 
an aforemast hand. One cannot wonder 
at this. He was drenched with the sea. 
He had sucked at her nipple till his blood 
ran in brine. 
a sailorly frankness of 
little later date Prince 1 
afterwards William IV., met and described 
him as the merest boy of a captain he 
had ever beheld. His dress, he said, was 
worthy of attention. His lank and pow- 
dered hair was tied in a stiff Hessian tail 
of an extraordinary length; and_ the 
grotesque appearance of the whole was 


manner. At a 
William Henry, 


heightened by the old-fashioned flaps 
of. his waistcoat. The Prince stared 
at him. Never before had he met 


so singular a sailor. Lord Hood then 
introduced Nelson to the Prince, who was 
speedily captivated by his tact and con- 
versation and by the enthusiasm which 
coloured and glowed in his references to 
his profession. The naval officer in those 
dlays seems to have enjoyed a wide license 
in the matter of dress. 
Commodore Thompson. Clothed in a 
purser’s duck frock and a common straw 
ht. he passed in his boat under the stern 
of the flag-ship. The Admiral (Jervis) 
viewed the Commodore with amazement. 
He: then hailed the boat. ‘ Barge ahoy! 
Go and assist in towing that transport!” 
This rebuke may not have been relished. 


was shortly to enter a scene of 


He was blunt in speech, of 


A story is told of 
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It was, however, understood. The Com- 
modore, singing out in the language of the 
salt, ‘‘ Ay, ay, Sir!’ headed his. barge for 
the transport and helped to tow her. 

The expedition to St. Juan’s formed an 
exciting period to Nelson. But the narra- 
tive is a little dull to readers. The St. Juan 
expedition was most unfortunately planned ; 
the climate was intolerable; the time, 
chosen with wonderful infelicity, was the 
rainy season; the seat of war was a bed 
of mud. Men fell dead and were loath- 
some with corruption before their comrades 
had trudged out of sight of them. Nelson 
was nearly stung to death by a serpent. 
He barely escaped being poisoned through 
drinking at an impure spring. ‘They ran 
short of food, and made broth by boiling 
monkeys. This delicacy was too much for 
Nelson’s stomach. One glimpse of the 
manly brutes simmering in the coppers 
capsized him then and lastingly so far as 
that particular sort of soup was concerned. 
He toiled, however, with noble effort, 
undertook work without any obligation to 
do so, captured a battery at the head of a 
few seamen, and was rewarded by Sir 
Peter Parker’s offering him the command 
of the /anus, forty-four guns. A reward 
indeed to a man nearly dead of dysentery 
and fatigue ! 

He returned to Jamaica, where the ship 
then was, but so ill that he was unable to 
move. He was conveyed on shore in his 
cot to the lodging-house of a black nurse 
called Cuba Cornwallis. Sir Peter Parker 
took him to his own home and nursed him 
as if he had been his son, but to no 
purpose. ‘There was no physic for the 
young man but the climate of England, 
and accordingly he sailed on September 4 
in the Zion. On his arrival in this country 
he went to Bath, and was treated by Dr. 
Woodward, a well-known physician of that 
time. It seems that in addition to his 
other ailments Nelson was afflicted with 
the gout. Writing to Captain Locker 
from Bath in January 1781, he says: 
“IT have been so ill since I have been 
here that I was obliged to be carried to 
and from bed with the most excruciating 
tortures, but, thank God, lam now upon 
the mending hand. I am physicked three 
times a day, drink the waters three times, 
and bathe every other night, besides not 
drinking wine, which I think the worst of 
all.” Quite recently I was looking at the 
lodgings in which Nelson lay ill. They 
are in Pierrepont Street, and the house was 
kept by one Mr. Spry. Always a gloomy 
street I should think, f falling into decay 


in this age, though in it when at Bath dw elt 
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the Lord Chesterfield who was called 
by Johnson “a lord amongst wits, and 
a wit amongst lords.” Dr. W oodward found 
Nelson a very good patient. In February 
1781 he was better, and had regained the 
use of his limbs except his left arm, which 
lay down his side as though it were 
paralysed. A pleasant story told on 
the authority of Clarke and M‘Arthur 
is related of the physician who at- 
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tended him. The doctor made a small 
charge. Nelson, surprised by the extreme 
moderateness of his fees, desired to in- 
crease them, on which Woodward said, 
‘*Pray, Captain Nelson, allow me _ to 
follow what I consider to be my profes- 
sional duty. Your illness, Sir, has been 
brought on by serving your King and 
country, and, believe me, I love both too 
well to be able to receive any more.” 


PINCH AND THE POORHOUSE. 


By KATHARINE TYNAN. 


HE cabin was empty, except for a 
couple of wooden stools and a 
straw shake-down in the corner. ‘The 
May sunshine came brilliantly through the 
open door. Outside was a triangular grass- 
plot, the corners pointing each to a grassy 
lane. A thorn-tree in full flower was in 
the midst of the grass-plot, and below it 
was a holy well, hooded in stone. . A few 
rags on the thorn-tree spoke of the water’s 
powers of healing. It was a_ pleasant 
spot. 

‘“‘ There was always somethin’ goin’ on,’ 
said its owner, ‘some wan passin’ by, if 
it was only a child ladin’ a goat.” 

He sat now on one of the stools, and 
looked regretfully at his lost kingdom. He 
was a simple-faced old man, with a much 
younger expression than the urchin who 
confronted him on another stool, and who 
was engaged with much gusto in makinga 
meal of a raw onion and dry bread. There 
was a dog also present—a grey, wire- 
haired terrier, who lay in the sun and 
blinked in lazy comfort. 

“ Vou ’ll change your mind, Misther 
Bryan,” said the ‘urchin, an’ ate a taste 
wid me ?” 

“I haven’t the desire, Owney boy, an’ 
tis well I have n't. The young should ate 
hearty, an’ you’ve little enough there for 
yourself.” 

“You ’re kindly welcome, all the same, 
Misther Bryan.” 

He was a shock-headed urchin, with a 
pale, peaked face under his close thatch of 
red hair. He had a club foot, which kept 
him from joining the games of the other 





boys, and he was sensitive on the score of 
it. No doubt that explained the queer 
friendship between him and old Johnny 
Bryan. The two were without kith and 
kin also, and in their loneliness they were 
glad of each other. 

‘“‘ They say,” said the lad, looking side- 
ways from his bread and onion, “that 
there’s the finest of aitin’ an’ drinkin’ in 
the place you’re going to—mate every 
day, lashin’s an’ lavin’s of it, an’ porther 
an’ whisky, if the doctor ordhers it, 
everything, except tobacky, that you 
could want.” 

The old man sighed heavily. 

‘“‘ There’s many a thing I’ il want. I’M 
want the tree out there, an’ the well an’ 
the mountains, an’ the birds, an’ the 
pleasant word wid them that passes up 
an’ down. Why, look here, Owney ! "twas 
never lonely wid the door open there, an’ 
you never knowin’ when a foot ’ud come 
by. I’m glad you’re to have it, Owney, 
but I'll want to see it sore in the place 
I’m goin’ to. None of my name ever 
went there before me, an’ it’s bitter hard, 
for I gev’ the labour o’ my youth to the 
country that: gives me only the House for 
my old age.” 

He looked down at his hands, swollen 
and deformed with rheumatism, and sighed 
again. The boy looked at him with a 
tentative air. 

“* We might go on as we’re goin’, Misther 
Bryan—you wid the house. and me wid 
frightening the crows? ’Tis your house 
that’ s in it, and ’tis fair I should take my 
part; sixpence a day’s not much, but we 
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might live on it. You’ve a aisy mouth to 
fill, Misther Bryan, and then may be you’d 
get the relief afther all.” 

“It wouldn’t do, Owney,” said the old 
fellow sadly. ‘Sixpence a day is little 
enough to live on yourself, and spare a 
crust for Pinch. You won’t let Pinch want, 
Owney ?°” 

““No fear; me an’ Pinch’ll fare alike. 
Look at him now, the ould villain of 
the world, waggin’ his tail as if he under- 
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“He won’t get much divarsion out o” 
me,” said Owney, looking down at his club 
foot; ‘‘there’s nayther tatterin’ nor tearin’ 
in me like other boys o’ my age; but I'll 
be kind to Pinch, never fear.” 

“He comes of a great ould stock, 
Owney. His mother was of the stock o’ 
Rattler, his father had the blood o’ Finn 
MacCool and Dublin Boy. Many was th’ 
offer I refused for ould Pinch, an’ I’ll go 
bail himself here is worth a hatful o’ 





HE WAS A SIMPLE-FACED OLD MAN, WITH A MUCH YOUNGER EXPRESSION THAN THE URCHIN 
WHO CONFRONTED HIM ON ANOTHER STOOL. 


stood. He'll fret afther Misther 
Bryan.” 

‘“* Not for long, Owney. Now his father, 
ould Pinch, ’ud have broken his heart. He 
was the faithfullest dog I ever knew. Not 
but what young Pinch is the very moral of 
him. But he’s young, an’ th’ affections are 
not set in him. Besides, he’s fond of you, 
Owney boy, an’ it’s more natural for him to 
belong to you. Young dogs is terrible 
fond of divarsion. I daresay he thinks me 
an ould slow-coach, eh, Pinch ?” 

The dog had stood up on_ hearing 
himself discussed, and had gravely put his 
head on his old master’s knee. 


you, 


money. I wouldn’t be surprised now if he 
was worth five goold guineas.” 

“Sound man, Pinch!” said the boy 
admiringly. 

“°Tis not to every gossoon I’d tell it, 
afraid he’d be for turnin’ the poor baste 
into money. But I don’t think it o’ you, 
Owney agra.” 

“You needn’t, Misther Bryan. Five 
guineas is a power o’ money to be in- 
side a dog’s skin, but I’ll keep it by 
me, Misther Bryan. I’ve a fancy for 


Pinch. Other dogs is too fond o’ barkin’ 
at me. They don’t like the quare foot 
of me.” 
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There was the sound of a steam-whistle 
in the distance. 

* One o’clock!” said the old fellow. 
“It’s time to be off, Owney, boy. Well. 
I’ll be on the road before you get home, 
You’ll take Pinch wid you, an’ 1’ll lock 
the door an’ lave the kay under the stone. 
I’ll wait for the cool o’ the evenin’ before 
I ramble off.” 

The boy turned round from the door 
with anxiety in his expressive face. 

*You’re sure it’s right about the little 
house, Misther Bryan ?” 

“It’s all right, my son. Father Keogh 
drew up the paper for me, an’ there’s no 
gettin’ out of it. No one could meddle 
wid you barrin’ myself, an’ no one’s likely 
to thry, for there’s none o’ my name livin’. 
Listen, Owney dear, before you go. You’re 
sure you tould no wan ?” 

“Unless the crows. They’re the only 
people I’ve a chance of spakin’ to from 
mornin’ till night.” 

“*1’d like it to be a saycret till I go. I’d 
be sorry to have to say good-bye to 
anywan, an’ I on my way to the poor- 
house.” 

“Well, good-bye, Misther Bryan. I’ll be 
in the first visitin’ day to see you. Keep 
up your heart, man. 1’m tould it’s a rale 
elegant place.” 

He went off with a rather unwilling dog 
at his heels, and the old man, after watch- 
ing the pair out of sight, re-entered the 
cottage. He resumed his seat on the 
stool, and mused with his head on his 
breast while the hours of the afternoon 
passed by. He had tried everything before 
he had come to entering the poorhouse. 
He had, dragged himself on his poor 
twisted rheumatic limbs to one farmer 
after another for whom he had worked. 
But there was no place for him. He wasas 
useless as a log and an eyesore in any 
farm-yard ; so, when his last chance had 
failed, he had made over to the boy the little 
cabin which had been his and his father’s 
before him, and made up his mind to enter 
the “‘ House.” He had a queer pleasure 
in his gift to Owney. 

“°Tis a quiet sort o’ place, Owney 
dear,” he had said, “‘ where you may be 
alone the len’th of a summer’s day, an’ if 
the re *s company about you don’t w ant, sure 
you’ve only to lock your door an’ put the 
kay in your pocket, an’ there you are. 

“True for you, Misther Bryan,” said 
Owney, “ an’ I’m not denyin’ that I’ll be 
as happy as a king wid a little house to 
meself. I was always bothered afeard I'd 
have to go back to the village, weary 
on it!” 
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When Owney came home in the cool of 
the evening the house was empty. Pinch 
went about restlessly, whining and sniffing, 
while his new master sat on a stool regard- 
ing him with a melancholy look. After a 
time Owney made his fire of twigs and 
boiled some water for his tea, and, after a 
frugal meal honestly shared with Pinch, 
the two went to bed together. It was 
lonely in the little cabin at night without 
old Bryan. 

A couple of days later the old man was 
creeping about in the sunny courtyard of 
the Union. A few other helpless old 
people crawled up and down like flies on 
a sunny window-pane after the first touch 
of frost. They had made advances to him, 
but as yet he had not responded. He was 
too sick at heart with the degradation 
which had come upon him. 

He thought of his little cabin in a misty 
way. He could see it there in the sun 
with the white butterflies flitting about 
the doorway, and the daisies in the grass, 
and the well-water so cool and dark. The 
sunshine would be streaming in at the 
little window and climbing the wall by his 
bed. Owney and Pinch would be in 
Farmer O’Reilly’s Ten Acres scaring the 
crows, and under them the wide, free 
country, and in the distance the hills. The 
tears came thickly into the old fellow’s 
bleared eyes. If only he might be there 
once more, a free man and self-respecting! 

There was a good deal of traffic through 
the courtyard. Tradesmen’s carts drove 
in, and ladies on their way to visit the sick 
in the hospital passed by, and well- 
dressed people with business at the 
master’s house or the clerk’s office. That 
was the master himself going about so 
busily—a young, sprucely dressed man, 
florid and pleasant-looking. 

Able-bodied paupers bustled about to 
and from the various workshops. Old 
Bryan wondered what kept them there. 
He had no idea of the pauper taint in the 
blood which makes the workhouse home. 
He expressed his wonder to another old 
man who sat on a bench tapping the 
ground with his crutch. 

‘*A many o’ them were born in it,” he 
replied, “‘ an’ more was brought up in it. 
I can see it’s bitter to you, dacint man, as 
it was to me till I got used to it. But man, 
woman, or child, brought up to it, they 
never want to get out of it.” 

A sturdy fellow went by with a coffin on 
his shoulder. Old Bryan looked after 
him half-enviously. He would not be sorry 
to exchange whatever days of shameful 
ease were left to him for a resting-place in 
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that narrow house. The old fellow who 
had spoken to him nudged him again. 
‘**Sit by me, good man,” he said, ‘‘ an’ 
I’]l read you what ’s on the paper.” 
He had taken a newspaper from his 
pocket, and was unfolding it with pride. 


;- «ide LIAM St - » hie 


a F 


‘*WHY, PINCH, PINCH!” 


It was a fortnight old, but that did not make 
its contents less precious. 

At that moment a little grey dog, dusty 
and footsore, limped in at the gate behind 
a butcher’s cart. He ran here and there 
about the courtyard with his sharp little 
nose to the ground, and presently he gave 
a yelp of joy. The scent led him straight 
to the bench on which old Bryan sat 
blinking in the sun. He sprang on to the 
old man’s knee and began licking his face 
furiously, his whole little body trembling 
with excitement. 

‘““Why, Pinch, Pinch!” said the old 
fellow. ‘‘ Where did you come from at all, 
you ould rogue ? An’ the tracks o’ me two 
days ould !” 

The dog and the man were still hugging 
each other when the workhouse-master 
came that way. 
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SAID THE OLD FELLOW, ‘** WHERE DID YOL 
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““What’s this?” he asked quickly. 
“Where does the dog come from ?” 

Old Bryan stood up and touched his cap 
humbly. 

“If you plase, Sir, ’tis a little bit of a 
pup I rared meself. I never thought the 
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COME FROM AT ALL?’ 


crature ’ud have the wit to find me, nor 
the heart to follow me. I’m sure 1 beg 
your pardon, Sir; the dog doesn’t know 
it isn’t a place for his sort. If you’d let 
him stay a day or two, Sir, there’s a boy 
that’s a good master to him ’ull be comin’ 
after him.” 

He was holding Pinch in his arms and 
looking at the master with an appeal 
which went to the kindly heart of the 
man. 

‘““H’m!” he said, putting a finger under 
Pinch’s grey-bearded chin. ‘‘ He looks a 
well-bred one!” 

Pinch wriggled round his little head 
and licked the master’s hand. 

‘““You see he knows I like dogs,” the 
master said, looking pleased. ‘‘ Where 
did you get him, my friend ?” 

“*T had his father before him, Sir. 


He 
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comes of a fine ould, ancient family, rale 
blood-stock, Sir. If ye take an intherest 
in Irish terriers I could rattle over his 
pedigree for you, Sir.” 

“ Well, my man, were you thinking of 
keeping the dog with you ? 

““T never thought *twould be allowed, 
Sir,” said old Bryan with an eager flush. 
Then his face fell.“ An’ perhaps *twould 
be unnatural, too, to keep a lively young 
crature like him shut up between walls.” 

** Never mind that, my friend,” said the 
master, smiling. ‘‘ He looks as if he’d be 
very happy with you. I’m sure if you 
asked him he’d say he’d like to stay. 
He’s a good ratter, eh?” 

“The best from here to Cape Clear.” 

“T thought so. Well, I don’t think the 
ratepayers would object. The place is 
getting overrun with rats. Keep him from 
killing the cats—that’s all.” 

The whole world had changed for old 
Bryan. Why, with Pinch for a companion 
even the workhouse would be home-like. 
The only thing was his scruple about 
keeping Pinch with him. 

“Well,” he said at last, “I’ll give him 
his choice when the boy comes. If he 
chooses Owney, well, Owney let it be. I 
can’t say fairer nor that.” 

Owney came a few days later, looking 
paler than ever with his grief and anxiety 
about Pinch. When he found that the dog 
was safe his relief was great. Pinch 
received him affably, but there was 
evidently a great distinction in his mind 
between the boy and his old master. 


‘Don’t be talkin’ of chices, Misther 
Bryan,” said Owney, looking hungrily, 
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however, at Pinch. ‘He med his chice 
when he followed you. He’d have bruk 
his heart wid me. An’, besides ””—with 
an affectation of lightness—‘‘ 1 don’t care 
about Pinch. I’m goin’ to get a little cat 
o’ me own. I’m all as wan as promised 
her. She’s a blind-eyed little cat wid a 
quare foot like meself. Now, look here, 
Misther Bryan, that dog’s a dale better 
off for divarsion here thin wid me. 
What’s flyin’ after crows to a dog of his 
breed ?” 

“’Deed then I believe you,” said old 
Bryan. ‘’Tis wondherful how he’s made 
himself at home. Every wan’s so civil- 
spoke to him, from the master down to the 
littlest child in the House. ’Tis surprisin’ 
how much good nature is in the cratures. 
An’ the cats even lets on to be frightened 
of him, an’ pelts up a three to give him a 
scamander after them. An’ look here, 
Owney boy, as a rattin’ dog he is onsur- 
passed. It ’ud break the ‘heart of a cat 
wid any spirit in her to see the execution 
he does.” 

** You'll be feelin’ yourself at home now 
you ’ve Pinch, Misther Bryan ?” 

“Well, I’m resigned, Owney. Bui 
whin I go—it isn’t likely I’d last out a 
young dog like Pinch—I’d like you to take 
him out of it. I wouldn’t like Pinch to be 
a poorhouse dog. D’ye know, Owney, 
I’m a bit surprised at him makin’ himself 
so much at home, so I am, Pinch!” stroking 
the dog’s little hard head, ‘‘’tis different 
wid them that has to come here agin 
their will. But I never thought wan of 
your breedin’ ’ud take kindly to the poor- 
house.” 

















THE PARDON OF GUSTAVE MAJANO. 
A PLAY IN ONE ACT. 
By MAX PEMBERTON. 


PERSONS. 
GusTAVE Majano (a Cuban Rebel). | Juan (a Sergeant in the Spanish Line). 
SABINE (¢he Wife of GUSTAVE). 


The ScENE is a cell in the Spanish fortress of Pinar del Rio, Cuba. A small room, with 
walls of stone and a barred window, through which the bayonet of a Spanish 
patrol is seen at intervals. There is a bench against the left wall, and a chair 
and two stools in the centre of the apartment. A candle in an tron stick burns 
upon the table. The time is October 1, 1896; the hour ten o'clock at night. When 
the curtain rises GUSTAVE MAJANO ts seen sleeping upon the bench, left. JUAN, 
the Sergeant, enters by the door, right. He carries a tray, upon which supper ts sel. 


Juan (placing the supper upon the table). Hola! little Colonel, I have brought your 
supper—a bottle of white wine and a plate of soup. What, you do not hear me? (He 
goes over and looks at the sleeping man.) Woly Mother, he sleeps like a stuck pig— 
and they are to shoot him at midnight. (Zouching MAJANO on the shoulder Wake 
up, little Colonel, wake up and eat. You go to get your breakfast in Purgatory—do 
you not understand? Saint Paul! all the soup in Spain will not wake him to-night. 
And to-morrow—bah! these dogs will sleep through the Judgment, and afterwards. 

Turning away to the table.) \f 1 could sleep like that—upon a dollar a day! It is 
necessary to be a rebel dog to do that—a rebel dog with two hours for your urs ; 
two little hours between you and the after. Jesus! that is courage ! 

MaJANo (s/arting up from his sleep suddenly and calling). Inez, Inez! What time 
is it? You hear me? (He looks round him and shudders.) 


Juan (40 himself). Oh, ah—he thinks of the woman again. Always “ Inez, 
Inez!” Sapristi ! he must cry well to-morrow if she is to hear him. 

Mayano (wearily). You spoke to me, Sergeant ? 

Juan. I said your supper was ready, Colonel. ‘There it is, a flask of white 
wine and a cup of soup. Saint Paul! you must have friends upstairs to get white 


wine. The others—they get a mouthful of lead and the water of the ditch. Piff! 
pouf! boum!—you have seen a man fall when the bullet strikes him? No—but | 
forget. (Aside.) He will have a cuadrilla all to himself just now—a grand corrida— 
and no 

MAJANO (inferrupling). What time is it, Sergeant ? 

Juan (shrugging his shoulders). How—you think that I carry a watch? Bien! 
you flatter me. Ha, ha! I shall tell that in the camp. A watch—you will not find 
one between here and Baracoa! 

Majano. But you know the time—do' not think of me, Sergeant; I remember 
well what midnight brings. I am prepared for that. 





JuAN (delicately). If it should be eleven o'clock, Colonel ? 
MAJANO (rising). In a. case, I have an hour to live. 
JUAN ‘delightedly’ . But if it should not be more than ten o’clock, Colonel—what 


would you say then. Have you not two hours—two hours for your supper and your 
cigarros, and your flask of white wine. Valgame Dios! I know well what I say. 


Listen, there is the clock. Count it for yourself. (Zhey both listen while the clock 
strikes ten.) 
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MAJANO (with a sigh). It,is ten o’clock as you say. I thank you for an hour more 
of life, friend. They are punctual, I suppose ? 

Juan. Corriente! my Colonel, they are as punctual as kings. 

MAJANO (contempluously). As kings—the Spaniards! Say, rather, that they have 
made punctuality the politences of thieves. (He sits upon the stool by the table.’ 

JUAN (puzzled). Oh! ah, that is possible, Colonel. Yet I—pish!—I am a Spaniard! 
and they give me two reals a day to shoot Cubans. What should I know of politics 
when there are women left to kiss and houses to sack, and rebels to—to 

MajAno. You are a good philosopher, Juan. You meant to say—and rebels to 
be killed! Why should you, indeed? Give me rather a little of the wine and 
say that another rebel will be shot at midnight. 

JUAN (pouring out the wine). St. John! You can talk about it like that, Colonel ? 

Majano. And why not? Would you have me babble a rosary? Have I not 
played my part? Does the clown put on the bells again when the theatre is empty? 
And I am the clown, Juan. The bells will never ring again for me. 


HOLA. LITTLE COLONEL, I HAVE BROUGHT YOUR SUPPER—A BOTTLE OF WHITE WINE 
AND A PLATE OF SOUP. 


JTvan. Who knows? You may have friends, Colonel. As for me, I am ready 
to die for my country when the time comes—and the place. Holy God! I 
prefer that the place should be my bed. But you—Dios, you care nothing, and 
you have a wife and child in Havana. Oh! I know, excellency; I have heard 
you call “‘ Inez” while you sleep, and I have said she will come to-day, to-morrow. 
Who knows? She may be knocking at the gate now, this Madame Inez. 

MajANo (40 himself). Would to God she were! And yet, and yet—— (70 


\ 


Juan.) You drink wine, my friend ? 
JUAN. I—Colonel—oh, ah. 


(MAJANO pushes the bottle towards Juan. The man stands holding it doubtfully.) 


MajaAno. Well, do you not drink ? 

Juan. If I drink—and yet, Colonel—you see—that is to say, I am not shot at 
midnight. 

MAJANO (s/arting). Of course, you do well to remind me of that. Yet I have 
need of you, Sergeant, and of your help. 

JuAN (drawing back). You would tempt me, Colonel ? 

MajAno. Certainly; I would tempt you to bring me pen, ink, and paper. 


(JUAN fakes a long pull at the bottle, and puts it down with a bang upon the table. 
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Jcanx. Pens and ink! Oh, ah! you want to write to your wife in Havana—to 
Madame Inez. 

MajAno (quickly). I want pen, ink, and paper. Look, my friend, here is a coin; 
you see the colour of it; that would buy you cigarros for many a day, would it 
not? Very well, if you will help me to-night that coin shall be yours when they 
come for me. 

Juan (dubiously). You are sure that you do not tempt me, Colonel ? 

Majano. I—iempt you! Holy Virgin! to what should I tempt you? Has not 
your Spanish assassin left a garrison in this place; is not this cell watched by a 
dozen eyes? Get me the things, and you shall see how far I tempt you. But, of 
course, if you do not want the money 

Jcan. If I do not want the money! God of my life, you shall have all the 
ink in Cuba. (He goes quickly to the door.) It was a gold piece I saw, Colonel. 

Majano. Certainly, but it will become silver, just now—if you do not hasten. 

Juan. And the others will steal it from your clothes when you lie in the-—— 
Christi! what robbers they are! (Zit hurriedly.) 

MajJAno (lighting a cigarette. The clock in the courtyard strikes half-past ten. He paces 
the cell). An hour yet-until they send the priest! God! it is hard for a man to tell 
himself that he has seen the sun for the last time, that to-morrow he will sleep—sleep 
as I must sleep. And for what? To bring colour to a woman’s face and bright- 
ness to her eyes; to say to her, _ asked me and I obeyed; to live a little hour of 
content, and then—to sleep. (He paces the room again.) And she—she leaves me 
to die, while the mother of my ‘child begs pardon for me on her knees. A week, a 
month—she will forget my name; and the child—God ! they will bring the child to 
play upon my grave! 


Enter |cAnx with pens, ink, and paper. He sets them upon the table with a great display. 


Juan. Hola! Excellency, there are your pens and ink. Now you shall write 
to your wife. (Mayjano sfarts.) Did I not tell you that I am an honest man? Saint 
Paul! there is enough ink here to write a holy book, and when your letter is done, 
I will carry it to Havana myself. It was a gold piece, Excellency ? 

MAJANO (sifting upon the stool). Certainly, it was a gold piece. 

Juan (nodding his head). And you are ready for the letter. 

MAJANO (writing one word upon the paper and addressing it). The letter is there. 
Deliver it to-morrow morning to the address I have written, and you shall have 
the gold piece when the priest comes. (He folds and hands it. 

Juan (surprised). Vaya!—you jest, Excellency. (He reads the address.) And 
Madame Inez does not live in Havana! Oh, ah! (He nods his head cunningly.) 
Then there is no letter to another ? 

MajAno (faking a pen and paper in his hands. Aside). To another—to the 
woman who teaches my child to lisp the name of the Spaniard. (A/oud.) You 
think that there is a second letter, Juan ? 

Juan. I think, Colonel—Saint Paul! I think nothing. (With a silly laugh.) It 
is your Excellency’s affair—yet some would 

Majano. Would, my friend ? 

Juan (shrugging his shoulders). God knows, Excellency. 

MAJANO (putting the pen down). You are right, Sergeant ; God knows. 


His head falls upon his arms, and he rests wearily. A quarter to eleven is struck tw 
the court outsrde.) 


Juan (40 himself). A quarter to eleven, and at half-past the priest. Jesus! how 
he will i presently ! (He goes to the table and takes up the flask, saying kindly): 
‘There is a little wine yet in the bottle, Excellency.» Come, they must not say that 
Gustave Majano went to the wall like a whipped dog. Saint John! you who have 
been a scourge to them since the war began, will you show a white face now ? 
And there is an hour yet, Colonel. Body of God! many things may happen i in 
an hour ! 

Mayano (half hearing). An hour yet—an hour until—you will take the letter, Juan ? 

Juan. The sun shall not be up an hour before Madame Inez has read it. And 
the other—to your wife, when that is written 

Majano. I write nothing, Juan. 
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JUAN (puzzled). You write nothing, oh, ah !—in that case (he daughs awkwardly)— 
in that case, Colonel 
(Majanxo does not hear him, and appears to be dozing. JUAN stands watching him ; 

then he finishes the wine slowly. 

Juan (smacking his lips, aside), Bien!—and the poor devil will never miss it! 
(Aloud.) You wish to sleep, Colonel. (MAJANO does not answer.) Oh, I see that 
you do. (Zo himself.) And they come for him in an hour—to give him the draught— 
piff, pouf, boum—and taen no more waking, no more Madame Inez—pish! no 
more Madame Inez, who writes no letter, and has forgotten him already. Saint 
John! what an eggshell is this woman’s love that we take in our hands to treasure. 
A little prettiness, a little fondling, so—and then crunch, and the pieces cut us, 
and we whine and weep, and she—bah!—she is putting the pieces together for 


SHE HOLDS IT A MOMENT IN HER HAND, AND THEN LETS IT FLUTTER TO THE GROUND. 


another. Saint John! give me the hunt upon the hills with the little girls scream- 
ing, and the red cock crowing on the houses, and the loot for my pockets and 
the dead men for couches. ‘That is the love for me—ojala! (He finishes the wine. 
Eleven o'clock is struck. 
JUAN (bending over MAJANO). Eleven—and he sleeps still—Christi ! 
A knock upon the door. 

Jcayx. Hola! who knocks? They cannot have come for him already. If it should 
be Madame Inez, or the priest. Corriente! it must be the priest—to tell him the way 
to purgatory. Oh, ah! these priests, who stand in the valley to say there is the 
hill you must climb. Holy God! if they would climb themselves! 

The knock ts repeated. 

JUAN (crossing the room). I am coming, holy father; there is time enough yet ; don’t 

fear to catch cold ; you will hear things to warm you presently. (He opens the door.) 
Enter Sawink, the wife of Mayaxo. She wears a black mantilla, and her face is veiled. 
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Juan (locking the door after her, Aside). So it is not the holy father—bien!—he 
will confess to this one more quickly. (A/oud.) The Colonel sleeps, Sefiora. He has 
been asking for you all the evening. 

SABINE (looking at her husband but not waking him). For me ? 

JuAN (with an ugly grimace). Certainly, it is *‘ Ine z, Inez!” all the day. And 
he has written to you. Oh, you come in time to save me a journey. I have the 
letter here. 

(He gives her the letter. She holds it a moment in her hand, and then lets it flutter to the 
ground, while she clings to the table for support.) 


Tuan. How? You do not read it, Madame Inez. 

SABINE (covering her face with her hands). Is it not for me, Sefior. 

Juan snatching the letter from the floor). Not for you, Se fiora—oh, ah !—certainly ; 
you say well, it is not for you—fool that I am. You see, he was writing it, that 
other—oh! he will write it, Sefora. You have my word for it, he will write it 
directly. (Aséde.) Mother of God! that I should dance to a tune like that! 


(SABINE si/s upon the stool facing MaAjano. She looks at him intently while he sleeps. 


JuAN puts the letter in his 
pocket and watches her.) 


Juan (after a_ pause 
You wish to wake the Colonel, 
Senora ? 

SaBINE. I wish to speak 
to him—I am his wife, God 
help me! 

JUAN (hestfatingly). You 
know that—pardon, Sefiora 
I would say you have heard 
what the Court Martial has 
ordered. (ln a hushed voice.) 
God make you strong, dear 
lady! ‘They come for him in 
half an hour. 

SABINE (bursting into 
fears). I know, I know! 

JUAN (shrugs his shoulders. 
Aside). When a woman 
weeps—bah! war is not for 
women, nor tears. Oh! I 
shall cut a pretty figure pre- 
sently. (Adoud.) Senora, you LETTING HER REST UPON THE STOOL, WITH HER HEAD 
would speak to the Colonel BURIED IN HER HANDS, HE BEGINS TO PACE THE ROOM. 
alone? Very well; I have 
business in the barracks. I shall stand in the court until you call me. At half- 
past eleven the priest comes. They have told you that, Sefiora ? 

SABINE. I know all, Sergeant. 

Juan. Christi! you shall have courage, then. Who can say? A pardon may 
come yet. ‘Take heart, dear lady—and see, our voices wake him. (JUAN goes fo 
door. MajAno wakes suddenly and stands up.) . 

Majano. Have they come, Juan ? 

Juan (22 a low voice). Oh, certainly! I have business in the barracks. (He 
goes out quickly. : 

SABINE (kneeling at his side). It is I—Sabine—your wife, have you no word for me ? 

Majano (drawing back). You, § Sabine, here at Pinar del Rio? My God! what 
a dream! ' 

SABINE. It is no dream, Gustave. Oh! I know all, and I am here to tell you 
that I forgive—God help me !—I forgive and love you still. Do you fear to touch 
my hands ? Oh, do not shun me, for I bring you life and libe rty. 











(She clings to him, and he rises, holding one of her hands.) 


Majano. Sabine, what do you say? You bring me liberty ? 
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SaBINE. I bring e the pardon of General Weyler. My husband, will you 
not thank me for that ? Nay, I know all; and the letter which you wrote to her I 
have held in my hands. Yet for me there was no word. Oh God! my heart is 
breaking ! 
Mayano. Sabine, Sabine, what are you saying? Are you not my wife, the 
mother of my child? Oh, you do not understand—you do not understand! 


(He holds her hands and raises her up.) 


SABINE. Gustave, is it so difficult for a woman to understand that she has lost her 
husband’s love; that henceforth there is to be no chain of their affection between 
them; that her words are spoken to deaf ears; that all the hopes of him she loves 
lie beyond her home? Is it difficult for her to know that never more will she 
harvest his trust, his confidence, never more be taken to his arms as the one who 
alone can comfort him, weeping because he weeps, or glad because he is glad. Oh, 
I have known it since the day when trouble came to my country, and you— 
you forgot me that you might enjoy those dreams of liberty which have brought you 
to this end—or would have brought you, but for the pardon which I carry, and 
which I have abased myself, you will never know how much, to beg for you. 
My husband, is it too difficult to understand that ? 


( She bursts into tears again. MAjJANO holds her in his arms for a moment, then, 
letting her rest upon the stool, with her head buried in her hands, he begins to pace 
the room.) 


MaJANno. Sabine, you speak to me of the day when you lost my love. Let me 
ask in turn, how could I give my love to one who mocked my country’s claims, and 
was content because the Spaniard humbled her. You say that the chain of our 
affection no longer binds us—but where shall it find strength other than the 
strength of our desires and our hopes. And how shall you blame me if, asking of 
you that sympathy and courage which a woman only can breathe into the heart of 
aman, I found no answer? Many a day I waited for that, Sabine, waited to hear 
some word of yours which should have been a watchword to me in this hour of 
trial. God knows, I thought an end must come to your love of the Spaniard ; 
that the day could not be distant when your eyes would be open to the suffer- 
ings of those around us. Do I wait for that day still, or is it that your coming here 
to-night ?—nay, that cannot be, since you have knelt to the murderer, as you tell 
me. Oh, my wife, how shall I take my freedom from such hands ? 

SABINE (earnestly). Gustave, you will take your liberty for the sake of our child. 
Do you forget little Barbara, she who asks me every morning if God will not give 
you back to her? Is it not for her sake that I begged you, on my knees, to leave 
Cuba and find a new home where you could live for her, if not for me? Is it not 
for her that I offer you liberty now, even when I know all, and have heard the 
name of another upon your lips 

MAJANo (quickly). Ay, truly, my wife; you have heard the name of another upon 
my lips—but of whom ? Do you think that love of woman led me from my home; the 
vulgar passion which quickens men’s hearts and burns their souls, until only a little 
ash of their own selves remains. Nay, you know it was not so. Say rather that I, who 
for thirty years had plodded my way in the swamps of selfishness and of intellectual 
death, heard at last from a woman’s lips the call which sent me to the hills. Was 
not hers the voice which said, “ Your country is your home, and those who fight 
the Spaniard are your children?” Little Barbara calls for me—God! that I might 
hold her in my arms again!—yet the children of our dead, the wives of those 
who have shed their blood to give us freedom: shall we be deaf to their cries? Nay, 
Sabine, I live only with the sword in my hand, and with that sword still uplifted it 
would be happiness to die. Another's name is on my lips; may it be ever there 
while she who bears it can inspire me to forget myself that I may hear the 
children’s voices. 

SABINE (angrily). You think of her still—at this hour, Gustave! You can 
taunt me still with that name when I hold your pardon in my hands (she shows a 
paper), and have but to put it in the flame of that candle to take back the life I 
purchased at such cost. Oh, better that I had never come to wake you from your 
sleep; better, better, God pity me! that my child were taught never more to utter your 
name, that we two together learned to live without the love which you can never give us. 
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Majano (vestraining his emotion with difficulty). Better that, Sabine, than 
dishonour to him whose love you seek. What brought me to this prison where 
at midnight—if your pardon be burnt—the Spanish assassin will shoot me as a 
rebel? Was it not the sure knowledge that Cuba will be freed only by the blood 
of her sons? And if they release me now, whither shall I turn my steps? To 
the home where the smoke of war is not seen and the Spaniard is triumphant, or 
to the hills whereon the banner of my country has been set up never to 
fall again ? 

SABINE (fearfully). You would return there—oh! that is not to be. Listen, 
Gustave. When I heard that you were defeated at Alvarez and brought here a 
prisoner I knew too well what the Court Martial would do; I knew that my word 
glone could save you from the only sentence which the General pronounces. 
‘fhat night I left my home to come to Pinar del Rio, where they told me all: 
how that you had become the instrument 
of Inez d’Arphe and had taken up arms at 
her bidding. ‘They said that Maceo had 
no greater zealot, no one so quick to 
foresee or toact. I heard of your new- 
found energy and remembered the old 
days at home, when to sleep was a task to 
you, and all your daily work was to sit in 
our garden by the sea. Do you wonder 
if I asked myself, how has this woman 
so changed him? by what spell has 
she awakened this zeal and this energy ? 
what power is hers that is denied to 
me ?- 

Majano. Sabine, I will answer that. 
The woman changed me because she 
taught me to look for life beyond the little 
island of my own needs; her spell is the 
witchery of the words ‘‘ man may” ; her 
power is the power to teach us that ‘“‘ man 
must.” Who shall say, when the history 
of this war is written and the Spaniard is 
driven into the sea, that the harvest we 
reap is not the harvest of the seed sown 
by Inez d’Arphe ? 

SABINE (scornfully). When the harvest 
is reaped !—ay, when that day comes, my 
husband, who will be left in Cuba to 
garner it? Does Liberty make the face 
of the land naked and leave orphans 
for her sentinels ? Holy Mother of 
God! I cannot talk of these things ; 
they burn: my heart, they torture me. 
And you! do you never hear the cry of the child ring louder in your ears 
than the woman’s voice? Oh! I know that you must! Gustave, I know that you 
loved her! 5 
ee (enderly). God be my witness, I loved her more than anything on 
earth. 


SABINE. And will be content now, for her sake, to accept the conditions of 
this pardon ? 

MAJANO (quickly). Conditions! There are conditions then ! 

SABINE (pleading). Gustave, for the child’s sake. Have I not been on my 
knees . the General—have I not abased myself, I, whose father was the friend of 
princes? Will you not, in turn, remember only that little Barbara waits for you at 
home 

Majano. I remember that; tell me the conditions, my wife ! 


SABINE. That you leave Cuba within four and twenty hours, and —and—how 
shall I tell you ? 


MajAno (cmpatiently). Yes—yes. And then ? 








THIS IS HOW I ANSWER HIS PARDON, 
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SABINE. It was the General’s doing ; he knows well the influence of Inez d’Arphe ; 
he asks that you, in return for your liberty, shall deliver up the letters which 
she has written to you. Gustave, you will do this! 

Majano (scornfully). The General asks that? You are sure it was the 
General, Sabine ? 

SABINE (confusedly). Have ! not told you ?—is it not for the child’s sake ?—she 
who will lie warm on your heart when you 
return to her presently? Gustave, you 
will sign the paper—you will not refuse 
me. ‘The Holy Mother hear me! I kneel 
to you, my husband. Oh! if death should 
come, and your hand be stilled and your 
voice for ever silent, who will lead the 
little one then, who will comfort her, 
who will help a broken-hearted woman ? 
Nay, let us find a new home together, 
where, forgetting all that has clouded our 
lives, we may live and work for the child 
and for her future. 

Majano. Sabine, you swear that the 
General stipulated for the papers of 
Madame Inez ? 

SABINE (s/c/l on her knees, and with 
great emotion). I—I—swear it. 

MaJANo (deliberately). Then this is 
how I anwer his pardon. 

(He snatches the paper from her hand and 
thrusts it into the flame of the candle.) 

SABINE (clutching at his arm wildly). 
No, no! for God’s sake, Gustave! I lied 
to you ; it was not the General’s condition. 
He asks nothing. I would have saved 
you from her. Oh, God! What shall I 
do—what shall I do ? 


(She falls insensible upon the floor. He 
stands terror-struck watching her. 
The paper is entirely consumed by the 
candle.) 

MAJANO (72 a dazed way). She lied to 
me—she, my wife—to save me from the 
woman! God! the ashes of my life lie 
there—the ashes of my life ! 

{The clock strikes a quarter to twelve. A muffled drum is heard without. JUAN enters 
quickly, carrying a torch in his hand.) 
Juan. Colonel, they wait for you 
MajAno (kneeling at his wife’s side). The mother of my child!—the mother of 
my child! (He rises and draws himseif up.) ‘Tell them I am ready. 


(Curtain.) 





TELL THEM I AM READY. 








By MORLEY 


WO men were sitting on a wooden 
seat and staring out over the 
Humber. Their point of vantage is one 
well known at Hull, for there is a flagstaff 
there and many seats, and one can spy 
the whole river and New Holland at the 
other side, and the and tugs 
going up and down on the swift tide 
betwixt the Spurn and Goole. 

Suddenly one of the men pointed with 
his finger at a vessel hanging in the 
stream. 

** You see that barque, Bill ?” he said. 

** Well, and what of her, Ben ?” 

** Why, this,” said Ben solemnly—* But 
first, where does she hail from ?” 

**] should say she’s a Nova Scotian,” 
said Bill ‘‘ It’s hobvious.” 

Ben nodded. 

**She was built at Halifax, and she’s 
come to Hull, and it’s my opinion she ’ll 
end in Hell. And from Hull, Hell, and 
Halifax good Lord deliver us!” 

** And what for?” asked Bill. 

““She’s owned by a widow woman,” 
said Ben earnestly, “‘ wot never had no 
luck—not with her husband nor nothing. 
I knowed her out there, and she’s always 
in black, and comes aboard, and it ’s agin’ 
the rights of things for her to do that 


vessels 
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same, and give the crew the hump with 
such a black send off.” 

Bill snorted. 

“You’re as full of superstitious 
Ben, as a cat. 


rot, 
You believe in Lapland 
witches, and in Finns, and in Flying 
Dutchmen, and in every foolishness as 
ever got sailormen laughed at ashore.” 

“ And why not—why not ?” asked Ben 
gloomily. “I tell you I’ve seed the 
Flying Dutchman; and as to Finns, in 
my last ship, her as I skinned out of here, 
there was a Finn, and if he was sulky the 
wind was foul, and if he was pleased it 
was fair.” 

Bill, who was a cockney, cured in New 
York, gave a snort, and pulled a plug of 
black cavendish out of the breast-pocket 
of his monkey-jacket. 

‘“* Mebbe he wanted to get there, matey,” 
he said. ‘‘ Now suppose you was just 
dyin’ for a chew, and I kind of offered you 
this yer plug; you’d smile, wouldn’t you ? 
And then, if I said, ‘ No, you don’t!’ and 
planted it again in my pocket, you’d look 
mighty sick, wouldn’t you?” 

Ben turned and stared at him. 

““What are you getting at, with all this 
foolishness about terbacker ? What’s that 
to do with Finns ?” 
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“Why, this,” said his mate. ‘ What 
I’m saying, and if you'll just dry up and 
listen, you’ll see, is this. ‘That it wouldn’t 
be your bloomin’ smile or your sick looks 
as’d make me give it or not give it, but 
my givin’ it or not givin’ it as would make 
you look sick or not.” 

Ben shook his head at this laborious 
logic. 

“Well, and what the blazes has all this 
rigmarole about a chew to do with Finns 
and wind ?” he asked pityingly. 

**Can’t you see as how the Finn might, 
just as well as any hother man, look black 
with a contrary breeze, and pleased when 
it was fair?” Bill retorted. 

But Ben shook his head again. 

“It ain’t no argument,” he said, “ for 
as I told you when he turned sulky, the 
wind changed. I could bring you ten 
men, not to speak of a cook, as would 
take their oath to it in any court of law. 
And I wasn’t guffing, anyhow, about Finns 
or any other kind of Dutchmen, nor of 
Dagos, but of a widder woman in black 
coming to see a ship out of dock.” 

Bill looked rather mollified as Ben did 
not insist on the Finns. 

“Well, I’m with you there,” 
‘but then women is bad luck 
black or white. I was yarnin’ 
conductor the other day, and he says, 
‘What’s coming to the women I don’t 
know. They won’t put their ’and to a 
thing the same as their mothers, and some 
thinks they can drive a ’bus.’ That’s what 
he said, and it stands to reason a ’bus 
conductor should know a lot about women. 
And this one is mighty popular, too.” 

Ben nodded. 

* Women’s all very well ashore, in their 
place,” he said earnestly. ‘“‘ But even 
there what call have they to own ships? 
Does it seem natural for a woman 
own ships? No, it doesn’t, of 


he said ; 
anyway, 
with a bus 


to 
course. 


Let a woman be the wife of a captain if 


she likes 

“*IT knowed a captain’s wife what did 
for him proper,” said Bill. ‘* He sailed 
before the mast afterwards, and many’s 
the time I’ve heard him spin us a cuffer 
about it.” 

Ben reached out his hand and coolly 
extracted the plug of tobacco from Bill’s 
coat, and having torn off a huge chunk 
with his teeth, returned it. 

** And what was the yarn?” he asked, 
as his eves followed the barque, which had 
started the talk, round the point below the 
town. 

* Well,’ 
a cargo-boat wot sailed to the Baltic, and 





said Bill, “he was skipper of 
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he owned up to him and the mates getting 


a good deal of stealage, one way or 
another. But the chief thing he and 


others hung on to for getting more than 
his pay, was what he called the gold-mine 
of Kertch Bar z 
Ben shook his head. 
“That won’t do,” he said, 





* for I know 


better than that. Kertch ain’t in the 
Baltic.” 
“Where is it then?” asked Bill 


defiantly. 

“It’s in the Black Sea or thereabouts,” 
answered Ben vaguely. 

‘Black Sea or Baltic is all the same to 
me,” said Bill, ‘‘as I’ve never sailed in 
neither and never will, if I knows it.’ But 
I’m telling you. He called it the Kertch 
Bar Gold-Mine, and ’ow they did ’ave the 
owners was just a treat. For you see it 
was just this way. If I don’t know 
Kertch, why, I may be wrong in small 
particulars ; but the chief thing about it is 
its beastliness and its bar. And the way 
that bar shifted was a fair miracle. 
Trainer, that was his name, the name of 
this ‘ere skipper. He said that, accordin’ 
to what the owners thought of it, the bar 
walked from this side or that, and just 
plumped itself down in the fairway. And 
the pore harbour people, they was worked 
to death, so they said, with surveyin’ ’ere 
and surveyin’ there and shiftin’ buoys. 
But it was no manner o’ use, and out of 
three vessels as came in one was sure to 
get stuck, and then it was telegraphin’ 
‘ome to say as she’d took the ground and 
must be lightened. And out comes lighters, 
and they ‘works, and then tugs, and they 
pulls, and presently they ‘eaves ’er off and 
fills ’er up again. Sometimes a skipper 
would be that unlucky as to get stuck 
twice running, and the owners picks out 
the vessels with the least draught. But 
that was no manner o’ use, for as Trainer 
said, and laughed when ’e said it, the bar 
was that treacherous as to rise up in the 
night and shove a two-by-four scantling 
high and dry. And, as you may guess, 
this ’ere Kertch Bar got a bloomin’ bad 
name; and if it hadn’t been that they ’ad 
to go, the owners would have seen Kertch 
further first. And some did, but the rest 
stuck there just the same. 

“And Trainer told us one night how 
ten skippers was ashore drinking, ’e with 
em, and they got to talkin’. 

“**] dars’n’t do it this trip,’ says one. 
And a pilot as belonged to Kertch give 
him a liquor. And bimeby some men as 
owned the lighters came in, and then 
some o’ the ‘arbour authorities. The 
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**T DARE IF YOU DARE,” SAYS ONE,”’ 
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drink went off like hot cakes, and one 
took to daring the other. 

‘“**T dare if you dare,’ says one. 

“** You’ll blow the gaff,’ says another. 
‘Don’t kill the goose what lays the golden 
heggs.’ 

‘“* But after a drink or two more the care- 
ful ones was guffin’ about the times they 
had been caught by the bar. 

““*Seven times I done it,’ says one. 
And a pilot wot talked good English he 
said the one as’d done it most was the 
skipper of a Swansea boat, who’d been on 
nineteen times. 

‘*** And good biz, too,’ yells out another. 
‘IT know him. A good careful hofficer, so 
his owners say, but a bit unlucky at 
Kertch. And he’s fair rotten with money 
for a man of his sort.’ 

*“* And that night afore they ’d done they 
was ready for hanything. Next morning 
there was nine vessels ’ard and fast in the 
sand, and the telegraphs was working, and 
nine lots of howners was cussin’ their 
luck, and the shippin’ papers had lots to 
say about the wicked kind of hanchorage 
there was at Kertch. And all the bloomin’ 
time it was the coolest kind of put-up job 
as you ever see. 

** And that was the time as Trainer got 


left. And I’ll tell you how it was. He. 


’ad to take the money for that time and 
the time before, and he shoves it into a 
henvelope and sends it to his wife. It 
was full heighty pounds; if I don’t 
misrember, it was heighty-two pound ten ; 

and ’e didn’t care about keeping it by ’im, 
for ’e -was apt to go ashore and get blind, 
as is the way with ’em when no one’s by. 
And fat and jolly and laughin’ he gets on 
board and goes off with his height-knot iron 
box ’ome. But when he reached Hull— 
yes, this yer very port—he looks very sick. 
This was ’ow it happened. 

“Trainer's wife was a thin, worrying 
woman, and that narvous with his carryin’ 
on, and the wind blowin’—for all women, 
as you know, thinks it blows ’ard all the 
world hover at the same time—that she 
couldn’t stand so much rhino in the ’ouse 
at once. She thought as burglars from 
all parts of the country would smell it and 
come down ’er little back street and crawl 
in and get it out of her mattress. So she 
takes it out o’ there and sews it in her 
dress, and then she thinks she’ll fall down 
in a fit and be robbed at a ’ospital, or that 
a fire would break out special and burn 
up the bloomin’ neighbourhood. And at 
last, with sitting up awake all night 
watching her gown ’anging behind ’er 
locked door, she got that scared that she 
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ups and hoffs down to the howners’ office ; 
and, going right up to the very ’ead boss, 
whom she runs agin in the alleyway, she 
says as ’ow she’s Mrs. Trainer. 

*** And what do you want, Mrs. Trainer?’ 
says ’e, perlite enough. 

** Then she lets him ’ave it, and hinform- 
ation fair runs out of’er. She tells ’im 
about the money as Trainer ’ad sent, and 
she arsked him to keep it for her. 

““*Where did it come from ?’ says the 
howner. 

*““* From Kertch, Sir—at least, I think 
so, but it’s in the letter.’ 

“* She ’ands it over just as she picked it 
out of her gown. 

*“* And ’ow much ?’ says he, laughing, 
thinking, I guess, that a ten-pound note 
wouldn’t make him nervous. 

‘“** Heighty pound hodd,’ says she. And 
never. till hafterward did she remember 
‘ow ’e jumped. 

“**Heighty pound! Why, that’s a lot 
of money,’ says he. And then, saying, 
‘ Excuse me just one moment,’ ’e goes out. 

“‘He come back agin in five minutes, 
laughin’, but still serious. 

““*We’ll take care of it for you, Mrs. 
‘Trainer,’ says he, ‘but I should ’ave 
thought as ’ow you’d have been used to 
gettin’ money from your ’usband by this.’ 

“That was ’is trap, and the silly 
woman goes right into it like a sheep. 
And never knowed it till afterwards. 

“**Oh, yes, Sir,’ she says smiling, ‘ but 
not so much as this.’ 

“** Then how much does he usually send 
from Kertch ?’ asks he, laughing again. 

***Oh, never much more than fifteen or 
twenty,’ says she. ‘And that’s enough to 
make a lone woman nervous of losing it.’ 

*** Ves,’ said ’e, showing his teeth ; ‘ it’s 
not nice bein’ robbed. But we’ll see no 
one but the owner gets this,’ says’e. And 
then she goes out, thanking ’im profuse, 
and tells all’er neighbours wot a nice 
kind man ’e is. 

“But I guess ’e ’ad gone out and ’ad a 
talk with another bloomin’ nice kind man. 
And they just whacked it to her proper, 
and then went on to find hout ’ow it was 
that Trainer got so much rhino over his 
pay. For they knew that private trade 
wasn’t nothing out there, and they didn’t 
reckon Trainer had been speckylatin’ in 
Kertch town lots. 

“And Trainer, who was comin’ ’ome, 
‘uggin ’imself about that lump of stealage, 
never thought so much as once of what a 
fool *« ’e ’ad bin to send it to her, just sayin’, 

* Kee P it till I get back.’ Many a time 
I’ve ’eard ’im say he could go out and 
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bang ’is nut on the steam winch or a 
bollard to think that six words more in 
his letter would have done it, and ’e’d 
still ’ave been gettin’ gold out of Kertch. 
But them words was never wrote, and 
when he gets into Hull River, afore he 
docks the howner comes on board. 

“«« Bad luck again this time, Captain ?’ 
say ’e, cheerful like. 

“* And Trainer touches ’is ’at. 

“*Ves, Sir, we was very hunfortunate 
again so far; but we got off without no 
damage, not a strain,’ says he. ‘ And it’s 
I that would be glad never to see Kertch 
again.’ 

** Going into the cabin they sits down. 

““*And is it so very bad?’ asks the 
owner, innocent. ‘And what is the 
reason of the bar shiftin’ so ?’ 

““*Hask me another, Sir,’ says Trainer, 
‘if you'll excuse my saying so, Sir. But 
going in and out of Kertch it’s guess work 
to the best of pilots. And what them 
pilots don’t know ain’t worth knowin’.’ 

‘““With that he winks to himself, and as 
he told us, ’e felt that clever ’e could ’ave 
split with laughin’. 

““*It’s a bloomin’ nasty trade,’ says the 
owner, kind of sighin’. 

“«* It is that,’ says Trainer. And seeing 
the man so soft and sweet, it just catches 
’old of him that’e might get a rise of a 
couple of pound a month. 

“<Tt is that,’ says he, sighin’ too, ‘a 
bloomin’ nasty trade, Sir. And very trying 
is the Black Sea at times. It’s not like 
the Mediterranean, where a man can live 
cheap and well.’ 

““*Why no,’ says ’e, careless. ‘Then you 
don’t find it a savin’ trade any more than 
us ?’ 

“« «Saving!’ says Trainer, kind of sorrow- 


ful. ‘It takes all a man’s pay to find ’im 
in clothes. I ain’t saved two-pound-ten in 
a year.’ 


““ And with that the bloomin’ howner, 


a big, tall man, said Trainer, just rises off 


his seat and stares Trainer in the face like 
a judge. 

“«*’'Then, Mr. Trainer,’ says ’e, in a voice 
like a lower topsail goin’ out of the bolt 
ropes, ‘’Ow did you make that hextra 
heighty pounds as you sent to your wife ?’ 
says he. 

‘**And with that Trainer says the stuffin’ 
was clean knocked out of ’im, and he felt 
like a hempty sack with nothing in it. He 
just sat down. 

*** What do you mean, Sir ?’ says he. 
But the owner walked round to him. 

““*T means that money you sent ’ome 
from Kertch,’ says he ; ‘and afore you go 
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ashore I means to ’ave the truth out of 
you.’ 

“*He pulls Trainer’s own letter out of 
’is pocket, which the wife had give ’im 
with the posh, and spread it out before 
him. 

“** Hexplain,’ says he very stern. 

“And at that Trainer give right in, 
though afterwards he grinds ’is teeth at 
not thinkin’ of a good tale. He could 
’ave said it was a legacy from a dead haunt 
or huncle, or ’ave pitched somethin’ to 
the man to shut ’im up. But’e couldn’t 
think, and could only cuss ’is wife, poor 
woman! ’E looks up at the howner stand- 
ing there grinning. 

‘** «The truth or the polis,’ said ’e. 

“*’Ow did you get it?’ asks Trainer. 
And ’e told him. 

«But the question is ’ow did you get 
it ?’ says the owner. 

‘“** It was give me,’ says Trainer, pluckin’ 
up. 

*** Who give it you ?’ says the howner. 

‘“** The lighterage folks at Kertch,’ says 
’e kind of silly. 

*“*Qho!’ says the howner, and ’e sits 
down by Trainer. ‘Now, Mr. Trainer,’ 
says ’’e more kind, ‘there may be nothin’ 
in this, and I may be mistook ; but if you 
don’t make a clean breast of it all I'll give 
you in charge; for that there ’s somethin’ 
in this that I ought to know, that I’m 
sure, and know I will—yes, if I ‘ave to 
go to Kertch and work it up myself.’ 

“*Do you mean it?’ says Trainer 
foolish-like, and with that he give way 
and let it hout. 

“«* But first,’ says ’e, ‘you won’t prose- 
cute? Because if you’re goin’ to do that 
I’ll say nothing.’ 

** And the howner says, ‘ No, not if you’ll 
tell the Bible truth.’ 

““*Well,’ says ’e, and ’e says when ’e 
began ’e could ’ardly ’elp laughin’, ‘in the 
first place there ain’t nothin’ wrong with 
Kertch Bar.’ 

*** What do you mean ?’ says the howner. 

““*T means just what I says,’ answers 
Trainer, stubborn, ‘there ain’t nothin’ 
wrong with the bar. As a bai it’s all 
right, and no worse than other bars, and 
better a deal than some. It’s a good 
steady bar 

*** And don’t shift ?’ asks the owner. 

““*Not more than in reason,’ says 
Trainer, ‘and according to a gale or the 
time of year just like any hother bar.’ 

***«'Then why did you get on it?’ says the 
howner. 

‘“«* It was the pilots,’ says Trainer, ‘ and 
the ’arbour folks, and hus. It was a put-up 
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« «’oW DID YOU MAKE THAT HEXTRA HEIGHTY POUNDS AS YOU SENT TO YOUR WIFE ?’” 
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job, that’s what it was. And what we 
paid the tugs and the lighters and the 
pilots they give us commission on it. And 
that’s the gospel truth, Sir.’ 

“And the howner chap was that sur- 
prised he reached up for a glass in the 
rack and took a drink of spirrits neat. 

““* Well, I’m hanged!’ says ’e, ‘ and for 
years we ’ve bin payin’ for double lighter- 
age and for hextra towage and all sorts of 
bloomin’ things. Who started this ’ere 
racket ?’ 

“*Tt was started afore my time,’ says 
Trainer, rather sulky again. ‘When I got 
there it was in full swing. And if you give 
me away as ’aving told you my life’s not 
worth as much as a loose bit of brasswork 
in a Danube port. ‘That’s what it ain’t. 
For they calls it the Kertch Bar Gold- 
Mine, and gammons to ’old shares in it.’ 

“«T’ll not give you away,’ says the 
howner, stern enough; ‘ but I reckon you 
don’t sail no more vessels in which I ’ave 
any hinterest.’ 

‘*And though Trainer felt sick at that, 
’e knew ’e ought to be jugged for con- 
spiracy, as the hother told ’im. So it wasa 
let-off just to get the sack, even if jobs 
were tough gettin’. And that was the 
bust up of that racket. I guess Trainer 
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took it out of ’is wife, for’e owned that 
she went to live with ’er mother for a 
month when he got ’ome. 

“But ’e got no more vessels to com- 
mand, for when it came out’ow the Kertch 
Bar business ’ad been worked, the men 
that was sacked gave ‘Trainer the worst 
kind of a name. And gradual he came 
down again to sail before the mast. 
That’s what a woman did for ’im.” 

‘“‘It warn’t her fault,” said Ben—* not 
hers at all. It was him that was to blame. 
What kind of a man is it to give a woman 
money to keep ?” 

“Well, I can’t keep none myself,” 
owned Bill; ‘‘or else I wouldn’t be 
lookin’ for a ship. If I could find a 
woman wot would keep it and make it 
last longer, I’d take ’er on.” 

‘‘Not you,” said Ben. “A sailorman 
ain’t got no more business to be married 
till he swallows the anchor than a woman 
has toown a ship. And as for that barque 
that’s just gone out, you mark me, she ’ll 
be lost.” 

*“ All along of the widder in black ? 
asked Bill. 

“All aiong of her,” replied Ben 
stubbornly. 

And they went up town. 
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IN WHICH JIS TOLD THE ROM- 


ay 


SSIDUOUSLY as the Kailyard is 
A being cultivated—the produce is 
largely for foreign export — there are 
certain little corners of it left to wallow in 
rank luxuriance for lack of a gardener. 
Mr. Crockett, like Sir Walter, insists on 
hovering about the Borders, specially 
annexing Galloway ; Ian Maclaren holds 
a brief for picturesque Perthshire; Mr. 
Barrie is the laird of Forfarshire—and 
Thrums; and Mr. William Black half 
anticipated them all by working round the 
west coast from Glasgow to Cape Wrath. 
But the north-east corner of Scotland has 
been left alone; and this is all the more 
curious in view of the fact that, as the land 
of the Queen, it is more talked about 
abroad than any other part of the country 
save the capital. But the novelists or 
idyllists (which you will), like the Roman 
legions long = ‘fore them, cannot be got 
to cross the Grampians. Perhaps that is 
the very reason why the Queen dotes on 
Deeside. 

You may perchance argue that, after all, 
one patch of the Kailyard is pretty much 
like another; and yet the very fact that 
scarcely one inhabitant of this north-east 
corner of it has tried to turn his native 
glens to account in the gentle art of story- 
making marks out the people there as 
being quite different from their neighbours. 
And, indeed, they are. There you will 
find the concentrated Scot—hard-headed, 
self - sufficient, intensely clannish, per- 
meated to his very marrow with the idea of 
getting on, and for that very reason a trifle 
unimaginative. If he had had a little more 
imagination he would have turned it to as 
good account financially as Mr. Barrie and 
the reverend idyllists; but he has not 
seized the opportunity. True, George 
MacDonald, who is a native of that part of 
the world, anticipated the latter - day 
idyllists long ago in “ David Elginbrod” 
and “ Robert Falconer” ; but he wrote at a 
time before the world w ent mad over Scots 
village life, and at the best he is a dreamer 
of dreams too universal to be pinned down 
to the Kailyard. Only one Aberdeenshire 
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LOVEDAY. 


idyll has been written by a _ native— 
namely, ‘“‘ Johnny Gibb of Gushetneuk.” 
It is extraordinarily realistic, but for that 
very reason it can never become widely 
known, for its phonographic reproduction 
of the wild Doric spoken in those parts 
makes it a closed book to all save the 
natives, by whom it is cherished next to 
the Bible itself. The Aberdonian has left 
the foreigner to picture his shire. Thus 
Mr. Black betook himself and his Briseis 
on a recent occasion to Deeside; Mr. 
Bram Stoker, who is an Irishman, described 
a north-east village in “The Watter’s 
Mouw’” ; while a Forfarshire man recently 
told the thrilling story of the Keiths who 
fought and bled for Frederick the Great. 

But there is no lack of romance in the 
north-east. A North country Crockett could 
thrill you with many a story of the gay 
Gordons, including the mad Lord George 
(in whose career Dickens saw such pos- 
sibilities) and his namesake, Lord Byron. 
Then there are the Burnetts (reaching 
their greatest notoriety in the mysterious 
“ Plotter”) and the Farquharsons, on 
whose estate the standard of revolt was 
raised on behalf of the Stuarts. The 
county, in fact, teems with stories. 

The scenery misleads you ; much of it is 
not inspiring. If you follow the coast line 
from the Granite City you will be struck 
by the bleak, treeless aspect of it all. 
Halfway up you might see possibilities, as 
Johnson himself saw, in Slains Castle, the 
home of the Earl of Erroll, who, as Colonel 
of the Blues, is familiar to every English- 
man. From the windows of this castle 
perched on the rock Dr. Johnson would 
have been content to leave Fleet Street 
for a while to view “the terrific grandeur 
of the tempestuous ocean” which two 
centuries before had dashed one of the 
Armada caracks to atoms at the base. 
Further north still rise the ruins of In- 
verugie Castle, which sheltered the 
Pretender James, who landed at Peterhead, 
and where the lonely Lady Marischal 
sighed and dreamed of the days when she 
should put on a bridal gown—“ that day 
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our King comes owre the water.” But 
taken as a whole it is a bleak, drear patch 


of the Kailyard, where the beauties of 


nature will not aid the imagination. 
And yet there is an oasis even here 





a 


beautiful valle *y, running from the centre of 


the shire, formé d by the river Ythan. 
Every lover of old Izaak knows the Ythan. 
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Happily the wind cannot cranny Fyvie 
Castle, which is still further up the stream, 
pace within a beautiful bend of the 
river. Fyvie remains intact, the most 
wonderful specimen of old Scots baronial 
architecture, the centre of many legends, 
the home of many a romance. Bacon, 
discoursing on building, is believed to 
have referred to it. 

In any case its story 
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To-day it has its attractions for him in 
salmon and pike and trout. But there was 
a time when it yielded pearls as well. 
Early in the seventeenth century the 
Provost of Aberdeen got hold of a very 
beautiful specimen, and came to London 
to give it to the King; to-day it has its 
place in the crown of England. ‘Thus it 
was no poetical license that the gentle 
Drummond of Hawthornden indulged in 
when he mourned a friend who had died 
there in the lines— 

Aithen, thy pearly coronet let fall 

Clad in sad robes, about thy temples set 

The weeping cypress or the noble jet. 

The valley grows more beautiful the 
further you ascend. On the south bank 
you will find the grounds of Haddo House, 
the ancestral home of the Governor- 
General of Canada; and further up, on a 
rocky eminence overlooking the ravine 
down which the river courses, stands all 
that remains of the ruined house of Gight, 
the ancestral home of Lord Byron’s mother. 
It was in a proud yet melancholy mood he 
sang of it as standing like a 





Lofty mind 
Worn but unstooping to the baser crowd, 
All tenantless save to the crannying wind, 
Or holding dark communion with the cloud 
Banners on high, and battles passed below. 
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takes you right back 
to the days of the 
Bruce, who made 
it one of his royal 
residences. At that 
time Fyvie was a 
place of importance, 
a burgh under direct 
royal patronage. 
Eight hundred years 
ago a noble priory 
reared its head there 
under the paternal 
care of the Abbot of 
Aberbrothock, whom 
Southey immortal- 


England put up in 
the fortress of Fyvie 
when he made his 
great progress to the 
North exactly six hundred years ago, and 
the leading points in its long history 
occur, curiously enough, at points separated 
almost exactly by a century or two. 

The castle afterwards came into the 
hands of the Lindsays, who were related 
to the Bruces. In 1395 Lady Lindsay, 
left alone in the keep, was most un- 
gallantly attacked bya force headed by her 
nephew. But she managed to hold him 
at bay, and he was defeated completely by 
her husband. From the Lindsays it passed 
into the hands of the Prestons (for bravery 
on the field of Otterburn), and then to the 
Meldrums, who held it for two centuries till 
1596, when Alexander Seton, Chancellor 
of Scotland, came into possession. He 
was a remarkable man, and came of an 
ancient family, now represented by the 
Earl of Eglinton, while his sister became 


the mother of the founder of the Duke of 


Abercorn’s house. Seton himself was 
tutor to Charles I., and had honours 
heaped on him by the Crown. The King 
first made him Lord Fyvie and then Earl 
of Dunfermline; and his devotion to the 
Stuarts became so exaggerated in his 
family as to bring them ultimately to 
ruin. It made his son Charles give 
shelter in 1644 to the dare-devil Marquis of 
Montrose, who left the castle to fight a 
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battle with the Covenanting General, the 
Marquis of Argyll, hard by. Happily for 
Lord Fyvie, “King Campbell,” as leal 
loyalists still nickname the Argyll, was 
ignominiously beaten. Then the fourth and 
last Lord Fyvie espoused the cause of the 
Pretender, and fought at Killiecrankie. 
The only thanks he got was sentence of 
outlawry and the forfeiture of his title, so 
that there is no Earl of Dunfermline to- 
day. He died two hundred years ago 
(1694), like so many other Royalists, at 
St. Germains. The Crown seized his 
estates, selling them thirty years later to 
the Earl of Aberdeen, who had married the 
grandniece of Lady Fyvie, and who 
bestowed the estate on his son, the Scots 
lawyer, Lord Rockville. Even then, how- 
ever, Fyvie had not got rid of its Jacobitism, 
for Lord Rockville’s mother was the sister 
of the far-famed Lord Lewis Gordon, as 
she proudly told the Duke of Cumberland 
when his Grace passed through the woods 
of Fyvie to crush Prince Charlie at 
Culloden. 

But Fyvie Castle is enshrined in the 
popular imagination not by reason of 
its stately dames and daring knights, but 
on account of a lovelorn serving man and 
a miller’s daughter. Tennyson had an 
eye for the poetic possibilities of millers’ 
daughters, but he 
was anticipated long, 
long ago by the bard 
who piped the melan- 
choly story of this 
maiden in the pathetic 
ballad *‘ Mill o’ Tifty’s 
Annie.” Everybody 
in the North countrie 
knows her sad story. 
Mothers tell it to 
their little children, 
and the children 
never forget it; nay, 
some of them can 
reel it off from 
memory, although it 
numbers more than 
two hundred lines. 
It would make the 
kernel of a capital 
novel, but almost the 
only person who has 
made use of it in 
fiction was a local 
playactor, who turned it into a very 
mediocre melodrama. ; 

Andrew Lammie was trumpeter to the 
third Lord Fyvie, the brother of him 
who died at St. Germains. His manly 
form thrilled the bosoms of all the village 
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maidens, among them Mill o’ ‘Tifty’s 
Annie. Her real name was quite un- 
romantic, merely Agnes Smith; but her 
father, the miller, could trace his ancestry 
to a bold bailie of the town of Aberdeen, 
and the hauteur which is the essential 
of all true bailies sank into his soul, and 
he grew exceeding wroth when he heard 
about this troubadour of a trumpeter, who 
“‘had the airt to gain the hairt o’ Mill o’ 
Tifty’s Annie.” At last Andrew had to 
go to Edinburgh town, and he bade her a 
fond farewell at the trysting-place on the 
Bridge of Skeugh. It was a melancholy 
parting. ‘The trumpeter whispered in her 
ear as they clasped each other heart to 
heart on the crazy old bridge— 
It’s true and constant I will be, 
As I am Andrew Lammie ; 
I’ll never kiss a woman’s mou’ 
Till I come back to Fyvie. 
But the maiden was not to be comforted ; 
she had a foreboding of evil— 
For ever, noo, I bid adieu 
To thee, my Andrew Lammie ; 
Ere ye come back I will be laid 
In the green kirkyaird o’ Fyvie. 
She feared her father, and with good 
cause, for when Andrew mounted the 
castle wall—where you still see him carved 
in stone—and blew his blast, the maiden 
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was taunted by her family and bid to listen 
to the lowing of her cow. Nay, more— 


Her cruel father straik her sair, 
As also did her mither; 

Her sisters mocked her late and ear’, 
But wae be to her brither! 
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Her brither strak her wondrous sore, 
Baith cruel strokes and many, 
And brak her back at the ha’ door 
For likin’ Andrew Lammice. 
And so “her tender hairt wi’ grief did 
brak; she died for Andrew Lammie,” 
and all the village fell weeping, while Lord 
Fyvie himself ‘wrung his hands,” and 
swore that love had cut down the fairest 
maid that ever bloomed in Fyvie. The 
hapless Lammie was in a terrible state 
when he returned from Edinburgh town. 
He hied him to her grave and wept bit- 
terly ; and tradition hath it that he never 
got over the blow, though it was years 
before he followed his Annie. But the 
villagers marked the grave with a stone, 
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which has more than once been renewed, 
whereon you read above a melancholy 
array of skull, ‘cross-bones, mattocks, and 
hour-glass— 

Herr Lyes AGN 

ES SMITH WHO 

DEPARTIT THE 

19 OF JANVARI 

1673 


In 1869 an Ionic cross was raised by 


public subscription to mark 
where she lies in the beautiful green 
kirkyaird. But she had not lived in vain, 
for perhaps many a father has taken to 
heart the moral of the ballad which ends 
thus— 
Ye parents grave wha children have, 
In guidin’ them be canny ; 
Tak’ kindly tent lest ye repent— 
Remember Tifty’s Annie ! 


the spot 
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Fyvie has not been very happy in its 
love affairs, for another serving-man, the 
footman of the exiled Lord Fyvie, re- 
turned after his master’s death, and by 
means of a weird love philtre—to wit, ‘‘ the 
tempting cheese of Fyvie ”—got a lady of 
rank torun off with him, and then brought her 
to beggary. Tradition and legendary lore, 
in fact, invest Fyvie with a touch of doom. 
A famous prophecy, for instance, tells that 
a male heir will never be born inside the 
castle until three stones are found. Only 
two have been got, and one of these weeps 
perpetually, so much so that its tears fill 
a bowl sometimes. This curse was pro- 
nounced because the stones had been part 
of Church lands rifled by the Reformers. 
Strange to say, no male heir has been born 
in the castle for centuries. The curse 
might have been expected to be lifted in 
view of the fact that the last laird, Sir 
Maurice Duff Gordon, was a pious Papist. 

Yet withal Fyvie is a very charming 
spot, an ideal castle. Above it rise the 
fine old towers, called after its successive 
owners, the old Scton tower in the 
centre above the entrance, where you are 
struck by the massive iron door. Above 
the doorway is the famous “‘ murder hole,” 
from which unwelcome visitors of old could 
be crushed while seeking admission. 

For long people believed that the base 
of one tower was a secret room, to be 
entered only from the charter-room above 
by a hidden passage; and that another 
secret passage led from this hiding- 
place to the river; all of which recalls 
how the daring Rassendyll escaped 
from Zenda. But this “‘ secret room” is 
really solid masonry. Inside the house an 
imposing staircase, four and twenty feet 
wide, runs gradually up to the roof at such 
a gentle ang.c that one might drive up 
a coach. And in many a corner there 
are corkscrew stairs and strange pass- 
ages and wonderful nooks and corners. 
The grounds—or “ policies” in the lan- 
guage of the Kailyard—are exceedingly 
beautiful. You wander up an avenue of 
splendid beeches, with a lovely lake on 
one side and a curling-pond on the other ; 
and amid the trees the grand old castle 
stands out in all the glory of its red sand- 
stone, defying time and circumstance. Its 
present owner also has his touch of 
romance. A member of an old Aberdeen- 
shire family, he made his fortune in 
America, and returned some years ago to 
his native shire to possess himself of the 
splendid embattled keep which links our 
day, prosaic and pushing, with the stormy 
times of romance that will not return to us. 
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MONSIEUR PAUL 
By FRANCES FORBES ROBERTSON. 


I. 


EANNE sat on the edge of her narrow 
little bed, and with a side look at the 
maid exclaimed, ‘‘ Ah, but certainly 

I shall not marry Monsieur Paul.” 

She had a face oddly expressive of the 
woman and the child commingled, of 
youthful inconsequence and _ reflective 
womanhood, to whom knowledge of right 
and wrong had come so early that the 
understanding was reached before the 
senses, and evil could not thrive through 
want of soil. 

““You’ll do it when the time comes, 
Mademoiselle,” the serving- woman an- 
swered indifferently. She had certainly 
heard the statement before. 


“‘ That’s what everyone says. I begin 


to think it will come true, though I do 
nothing but explain that I simply won't.” 
“* You made the mistake by once saying 


you would.” 

“Only once. Won’t all the other 
times count—all the times I have said no ? 
How I dislike him! Have you ever noticed 
his ears? They are like mushrooms.” 

The little rebel was interrupted by the 
noisy entrance of her sister, who bounded 
unceremoniously into the room. ‘‘ Another 
present!” she explained. 

Jeanne flushed as a pleased child. 
“‘ Quick, quick, give it to me,” she said. 
““Oh! the string. Goodness gracious, 
Adéle, haven’t you any scissors!” 

“You like the presents if you don’t like 
the wedding,” returned the good Adéle, 
slowly producing scissors which were 
attached to a black tape slung under her 
apron. 

“Ah! that’s it—I simply adore the 
presents! Look! it’s a fan—an ostrich- 
feather fan. I shall be stuck up. Marie, 
dlon’t you wish you were going to be 
married ?” 

“Yes,” pronounced the younger sister 
deliberately. 

*“* Never mind, when I am married I 
shall give you a fan. Ah! when I am 
married I shall do nothing but give you all 
lovely things. Adéle, think of every 
nonsense you would like best in the world, 
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and they shall be yours.” She sat again on 
the bed and dangled herlegs. The colour 
crept into her sweet little countenance 
in shy pleasure, as the wizen, shrivelled 
maid and the little sister, in school-room 
pinafore, stood staring at her with envious 
appetite of age and youth for the things 
she was describing to them so gaily— 
things she promised should be theirs. 

“‘And what will Monsieur Paul say to 
all that?” queried Adéle at last with a 
heavy sigh of renunciation. 

Jeanne shot a look of scorn. ‘“‘ You’re 
always talking of Monsieur Paul. Can't 
we have a chat about things without 
bringing him in? What has he to do 
with it?” 

“A good deal, I should think,” said 
Marie. 

“You know perfectly well I am not 
going to marry Monsieur Paul.” 

“TI don’t see how you are to get married 
and give us presents unless you do,” her 
sister continued. 

“I know, I know. I suppose it will be 
difficult, only there’s no reason why we 
shouldn’t talk about it all the same.” 

“Perhaps a fairy will bring you a 
Prince down the chimney just at the last 
moment.” 

**No, there are no fairies.” 

“Well, then, your guardian angel.” 

“‘ There are no guardian angels.” 

“ Mademoiselle!” murmured the good 
Adéle, in remonstrance. 

“There are no guardian angels,” she 
repeated under’ her breath. 

* % # * 

She stood twirling her thumbs before 
her much respected parent, and listening 
eagerly to his pompous oration, as one 
trying to catch a reasonable argument to 
convince herself against herself. He must 
certainly be very clever, because everyone 
said so. Moreover, he was her papa: 
one’s papa was always clever. 

“You understand, my child,” he 
finished, ‘‘ that we must know best as to 
who is the proper person for you to 
marry—and this good young man——” 

“Is he good ?” she interrupted. 
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“‘If by goodness you mean does he go 
to Mass every day, is he priest-ridden, or 
in the hands of those dogs the Jesuits— 
certainly not!” 

‘* Perhaps his father wouldn’t let him go 
to church—we might sympathise on that.” 

“I think not,” the deputy laughed 
grossly. She ignored the interruption. 

** They say he is very bad ?’ 

“And what has that to do with a young 
girl ?” 

“‘If he is to be my husband ?” 

* You’ll make him good.” 

“‘T hate him!” she said deliberately. 

‘“* Your religion should teach you a more 
Christian sentiment.” 

‘You told me Christianity was glorified 
superstition.” 

The deputy looked oddly at his offspring 
for a moment, and then said, ‘‘ The mar- 
riage will take place this day week,” and 
turned to his bureau with obvious impa- 
tience to get to pressing work. There 
was nothing pressing to be done, only a 
sad little letter from a sad little person to 
be answered or ignored; but Jeanne 
respected the affairs of a deputy. She 
stood watching his broad back a moment, 
then, in a conciliatory tone, remarked, 
“The presents are very beautiful.” 

“Very,” he returned. ‘‘I am surprised 
you are not more grateful.” He tore the 
note he held in his hand and threw it in 
the paper-basket. 

Jeanne stole away; she was unconvinced, 
but her father as deputy was a wonderful 
man. Long ago he had kept a grocery 
stores—that was long ago; no one men- 
tioned it now: Monsieur Paul would 
despise a grocery stall. After all, the wife 
of a grocer might be a very happy person, 
especially if the grocer had nice ears. 

% * * * 

“Ah! bonjour, petite Jeanne! So you 
are going to be married quite soon. Little 
mother is out ?” 

“Little mother is always out, and I am 
going to be a Carmelite.” 

““Ah, you droll child! 
and trying on your wedding gown! 
look very charming.” 

“TI don’t think I do; but I love it! 
Isn’t it soft? You would look sweet in 
it—better than I, with your golden hair. 
Monsieur Paul would think so.” 
“Monsieur Paul didn’t think so.” 

“Do you know Monsieur Paul ?” 
“Ta” 

“Very well -” 

“Very well.” 

“ Surely he thinks you lovely ?” 
“He did.” 
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“Why didn’t you marry him ?’ 
“Ah, you enfant terrible, eine you 
are going to marry him !” 


“Then if I didn’t marry him, you 
might ?” 
“No, no; I am of long ago. He 


would find someone else—he doesn’t care 


forme any more. I am old—old. And 
then, it’s all over!” 

** Why ?” 

**Ah! there are no ‘whys’ about that 
sort of thing.” 

‘“* You have tears in your eyes!” 

**Nonsense ; it’s the cold. It’s cold 


to-day !” 

** Mademoiselle, is Monsieur Paul very 
bad ?” 

“Not much worse than most men.” 

“*T shall not marry him.” 

‘** You are ridiculous.” 

‘Decidedly I shall not marry him,” the 
girl repeated. 

The daintily dressed visitor remained 
silent fora moment, then exclaimed, in a 
sudden flash of uncontrollable emotion : 
““Who are you to refuse? Who are you 
to throw away what we have prayed for ? 
You, child, to criticise the man—the man 
we have worshipped, and given all, all. 
Marry him, and thank God if he loves you 
for a week!” 

“Why do you say ‘ we 

“IT don’t know ‘what I say! There, 
good-bye—I am sorry—it makes meangry— 
you are such a child. Give my love to the 
little mother, and don’t tell Monsieur Paul 
I came.” 

* * * * 

She took off her wedding dress slowly, 
watching herself in the glass with a look 
of regret at relinquishing the beautiful 
white gown, then she slipped on her green 
silk—the robe de jeune fille—still short 
enough to show the little feet beneath. 
She shook herself into it with a half laugh; 
a moment after she caught the sound of 
Adéle’s voice talking to the concierge 
below. Adéle was going out. She’d 
talk there another ten minutes: the two 
women’s voices arose from the courtyard 
toherroom. She gave a quick look at the 
presents which were scattered about her on 
every available chair. On the dressing- 
table there was a silk purse full of gold: her 
uncle had given her five hundred francs 
to buy what she liked. She had a hundred 
francs in the pocket of the dress she had 
put on; everybody gave one money when 
one was to be married. She would slip 
out with Adéle; Adéle couldn’t refuse, 
because she was going to be married so 
soon. She put on her hat, a large hat 
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that shaded her sweet face, then picked 
up the iittle purse with a sudden quick 
movement. ‘‘ Marie!” she cried, “I 
say, Marie, I’m going out!” 

“What for?” queried Marie from the 
dining-room. 

** For fun.” 

** Adéle won’t have you.” 

**T don’t care.” 

“‘T shall try on your wedding dress while 
you ’re out.” 

“‘T forbid you.” 

“Phew!” 

**T say, Marie!” 

“* Yes.” 

** Good-bye.” 

“Oh, good-bye!” 

‘“* Marie!” 

““ Well?” 

*“You can try on my dress if you like. 
There goes Adéle—Adéle, Adéle, wait for 
me! Good-bye, Marie!” 

* 


* * * 


Adéle protested in vain at Jeanne’s 
determination to accompany her on her 
rounds. ‘‘I mean to come,” persisted the 
girl. 

‘** Madame thinks I prejudice you against 
Monsieur Paul,” murmured the woman in 
excuse; “she does not like us being 
together.” 

“It doesn’t matter, Adéle ; I have quite 
settled that nothing will make me marry 
Monsieur Paul!” 

“Ah, Mademoiselle! how you will go 
on! People will believe you in the end, 
and—and r 

“And what ?” 

“I heard Monsieur say that if you per- 
sisted they would shut you up for a week 
or two.” 

**T don’t mind.” 

“In St. Anne’s,” persisted the woman, 

“It’s not true!” 

“He said it would bring you to your 
senses.” 

“They can’t prove I am mad.” 

“That’s not necessary ” 

Jeanne turned a little pale. ‘Do you 
think they would do it, Adéle ?” she said 
in a low voice. The maid pursed up her 
lips fora moment. There was the fascina- 
tion of horror about the notion which is 
irresistible to the mind of the domestic. 
The importance of warning her young 
mistress against such a possible evil sent 
the good woman’s blood tingling with 
odd satisfaction. 

“I do,” she said emphatically; but 
Jeanne had answered the question for 
herself equally in the affirmative, though 
with less sensation. She hummed a little 
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tune in deliberating on it. Adéle’s sense 
of the seriousness of the situation was 
upset. Jeanne was simply a child; yet the 
fact remained that Monsieur and Madame 
would shut her up if she did not yield. 
The proposed son-in-law was rich, and 
the good woman had some reason to guess 
that the deputy’s affairs were seriously 
embarrassed. 

“I am going into Notre-Dame,” the 
girl said irrelevantly. 

““Chére demoiselle, it’s impossible. I 
have so many commissions to make— 
enough for an hour, at least.” 

“Come back and fetch me, then,” 
answered Jeanne, and slipped away across 
the road and through the swing door. 
The servant hesitated a moment, then 
hurried on. 

* * * * 

She stepped from the warm sunlight 
into the cool of the shadowy cathedral, 
hesitating on the threshold as a person 
unused to the solemn silence and dim 
light. A priest was hurrying down the 
aisle: he had a round pink face and wore 
spectacles, which caught the light and 
glistened. He seemed to be looking 
everywhere at once, flashing about in the 
manner of a search-light, for repentant 
sinners, she thought, and wished, with 
some drollness, that he might go and 
look for Monsieur Paul. 

She stole up the aisle quickly, the 
mystery of the place falling upon her and 
enhancing a mood already pregnant with 
a moral determination. The vast cathedral 
seemed to be giving her sanctuary. 
Sanctuary from what ? She would not admit 
to herself that, after all, her parents were 
those of whom she was most afraid. It 
was from Monsieur Paul—surely only from 
Monsieur Paul. Her parents threatened 
to shut her up in a lunatic asylum; but 
then it was all about Monsieur Paul !—the 
good - looking profligate rose visually 
before her mind with extended ears and 
look of Satan. She glanced up at the rich 
painted window in the deep setting of the 
Gothic mullions, and stood fascinated by 
the gleaming colour and the quaint alle- 
gorical design : a green-feathered angel 
with an immense halo was carrying a child 
over a stormy sea, the waves of which 
were symmetrically pointed. She gazed 
up with something of the expression of a 
child peering at the plates of a fairy-book, 
with a wakening belief in the gnomes and 
wonders represented. ‘ There are no 
guardian angels,” she repeated to herself. 
Then a side door swung open, a flood of 
sunlight made a path before her, and two 
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women in black stood talking, one holding 
the door with her hand. ‘“ The boat train 
leaves at 6.10. Of course, I shall see them 
off.” The words reached Jeanne, and she 
glanced back to the guardian angel; the 
angel seemed to be looking at her. She 
stole out of the church as quietly as she 
had come in, and disappeared among the 
throng of busy Parisians passing to and fro. 
* * * % 

An hour later the good Adéle returned 
to the church to pick up her young 
mistress. She made her way to the Chapel 
of St. Joseph, and, placing her errand- 
basket on the ground, knelt down to 
inform the household saint that she was 
in need of the ‘‘ sou,” that she would burn 
a fat candle in his honour for three days 
if he would arrange a speedy betterment 
of her affairs. The prayer was short and 
business-like ; she arose to her feet with a 
sense of /ant pis for St. Joseph if he did 
not grant her petition. She peered about 
for Jeanne, at first lazily, then with a quick, 
penetrative look, hurrying silently from 
little chapel to little chapel. 

* * * * 

“Why did you put her in this room ?” 
the German said quietly. 

““What was I to do? I had no other. 
- She begged me to take her. A fellow- 
passenger had assured her she would find 
comfortable lodging with me. You don’t 
all pay so well that I can afford to lose a 
lodger.” 

‘‘We don’t,” answered the man simply, 
and turned his eyes again on the tossing 
figure of the little French girl. ‘‘ What 
are you going to do?” 

“*T don’t know.” 

“If she dies, there’ll be a fuss about your 
putting her in here after poor Holland was 
hardly out. They are very particular about 
scarlet fever.” 

‘She paid in advance,” the woman said, 
in kind of mitigation of her fault. 

The German: was silent for some 
moments. The grim humour in the idea 
of this poor little stranger’s honesty being 
rewarded by such reckless hospitality held 
his imagination. He saw the fiends of 
infection hidden in the dilapidated walls, 
clinging to the drab window-curtains and 
rising up from the worn carpet to noise- 
lessly leap on the unconscious traveller 
who strayed into their den. Would death 
come and finish their work? And this 
poor, wretched woman, who slaved all day 
for the wherewithal to live, who cheated 
and robbed her wealthier lodgers and 
shared her bread with the poorer ones, 
who. got drunk now and then just not to 
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feel quite so low, yet who worked, worked, 
worked all the same, inebriate or sober, 
robbing or giving in charity—the poor 
labouring woman par excellence, would she 
be had up before the magistrate and 
harried and insulted and censured by the 
silk - hatted, busy, swollen heads in 
authority ? Well, the world was an odd 
place ! 

“What ’s a body to do ?” she broke in 
snappishly on his meditations, so that they 
were brought abruptly to a standstill. He 
turned them into the channel of extrication. 
Something must be done, and immediately. 

“The Sisters of Mercy!” he exclaimed, 
after a moment’s pondering. ‘‘ Why, they 
are practically at our door. Of course, 
she’s a Catholic! I’ll go at once for 
you.” 

The woman hesitated. ‘‘She talks a 
good deal about Monsieur Paul. Perhaps, 
they being nuns e 

The fever- stricken girl rose up suddenly, 
propping herself on her elbow, and stared 
at them. They hoped it was a glimmer 
of consciousness, and waited. 

“‘But why didn’t you marry Monsieur 
Paul ?” she said to the bedraggled, gaunt 
woman. The man dropped his eyes. 

‘They are human beings, I suppose, if 
they are nuns, and if they are not—be 
damned!” he said in the meekest of tones, 
and walked downstairs and out into the 
street towards the tall, faceless brick 
building not a couple of hundred yards off. 








if. 


She stood in the hall of the Archbishop’s 
house. The place was big, and she felt 
frightened ; the servant who had opened 
the door had disappeared, leaving her 
quite alone; then a little old man came 
suddenly upon her and eyed her queerly, 
as one used to take the measure of a visitor 
before admitting him further into the 
hallowed precincts of his master’s halls. 
She faltered out the Cardinal’s name, and 
he snapped that his Eminence wasengaged. 
Anger speedily replaced her fear. She had 
not asked to visit the Cardinal: the 
Cardinal had sent for her. “I have an 
appointment,” she said, and her little 
French head tossed significantly. 

“What name ?” he demanded with ill- 
concealed suspicion. She caught the 
look. English people were certainly 
detestable, she reflected, and with perfect 
gravity said— 

‘‘ Jeanne-Marie.” The little old man 
shook his head and walked away. 

When she was in the presence of the 
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Cardinal, the sense of fear took hold of 
her again. What would he think of her 
sending up plain “ Jeanne-Marie”? She 
wasn’t going to tell her name to that 
inquisitive sparrow downstairs. Yes, he 
was just like a sparrow—that horrid little 
man! Anyhow, she was with the Cardinal 
now. What ought she to call him? He 
looked like the prints of kings in Marie’s 
history-book at home. He had a wonderful 
long train. He must feel very superior. 
Well, never mind! She had on her big 
hat, which was quite grand too. He hadn’t 
said a word all the time she had been 
thinking; it seemed a very long time— 
she supposed it wasn’t, or he would have 
said something. She stammered “ Afon 
péere!” and then hesitated as he smiled 
at her. 

It was a formidable thing to have a live 
Cardinal smiling at her and to feel she 
had lost her tongue. She had certainly 
used the wrong title! Still he remained 
silent. 

“I really don’t know what to call you,” 
she murmured confusedly. “It would 
frighten me to say ‘Eminence.’ Ce motneau 
que vous avez en bas called you that. I have 
never said ‘ Eminence’—it would frighten 
me . . . but I will say it if I ought, only 
I sha’n’t get any further.” 

He smiled again. Ah! he had a 
charming smile. 

** You shall call me ‘ Father.’ . . . Come, 
what can I do for you? Why did you want 
to see me?” 

“I did not want to see you at all,” 
she answered deliberately, and her lips 
puckered up into a pout. 

His Eminence’s eyes twinkled. ‘“‘ True 
enough ; I wanted to see you. Come, sit 
down. I have written to your father, you 
know.” 

She turned pale. ‘“ That won’t be very 
much use,” she said, “ because I really 
can’t marry Monsieur Paul.” 

“You shall not marry Monsieur Paul ; 
only we must try and persuade your people 
to send you some money, or to—in fact, 
to come to some arrangement.” 

She opened her eyes wide. 

“I don’t think they have much money, 
you know. My stepmother’s dresses are 
very expensive. I am afraid they won’t 
send any.” 

“‘ But, my dear child, they can’t leave 
you to starve. Something must be done.” 

“‘T wish to be a Carmelite.” 

“‘IT know, I know—nevertheless, such a 
step cannot be taken in a hurry. The 
good Reverend Mother who was kind 
enough to take you into the convent tells 


me that you know hardly anything of your 
religion. You have not made your first 
communion. It is not possible to think 
of such a thing at present. You know 
the good God does not call all to sucha 
vocation. Those who take upon them- 
selves such a life of self-abnegation do so 
after mature and deep deliberation. Sub- 
mission of will is necessary, and a strong 
natural inclination for a spiritual life.” He 
spoke in a conventional monotone, leaning 
back in his high-backed chair, his elbows 
on the arms, and his white, tapering 
fingers meeting before him. She grew 
frightened again, and this time her large 
hat did not console her: she did not catch 
the gist of his speech. A lump rose in 
her throat. It was not her habit to cry, 
so she gulped the lump down. 

“Would you mind repeating that over 
again ?” she said. 

The Archbishop did not repeat his 
oration, but looked at her oddly for a 
moment. ‘ Jeanne-Marie,” he exclaimed, 
“you must listen when I talk to you.” 
His voice was more human now and 
gentle, so that she suddenly felt that she 
loved the great big Cardinal. It was nice of 
him to say “ Jeanne-Marie.” She had been 
sitting on the edge of the chair; she sat 
back now and put her head a little bit on 
one side. ‘“‘Oh!” she said, “ how nice! 
Let’s just talk like this.” 

% # % & 

The good Sisters at the convent who 
had received Jeanne from the squalid 
lodging-house, nursed her through weeks 
of convalescence, and had besought the 
Cardinal to take an interest in the “ un- 
happy child,” now set to teaching her the 
catechism, just as they were teaching it to 
the little children. She was deplorably 
ignorant, they affirmed to his Eminence, 
who proposed to instruct her once a week 
in the deeper questions of the Church’s 
teachings. It had been suggested by his 
secretary that she should be sent to one 
of the Jesuit fathers for this instruction— 
“his Eminence was too kind.” The 
Cardinal smiled and stood looking at the 
prelate in silence for some moments. 

“They’d fight to the bitter end,” he 
said at last. 

“Fight!” echoed the scandalised secre- 
tary. 
* Why, yes, good Father, she’d set 
them all by the ears; she doesn’t hesitate 
to put me in my place sometimes.” 

“* Surely, your Eminence F 

“And yet,” he continued, ignoring the 
interruption, “this wayward child—brought 
up amidst freethinking, Atheism, and 
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immorality, taught nothing of our blessed 
religion, unprotected by the Holy Sacra- 
ments—retains within her soul the most 
precious faith.” 

“‘ Faith ?” 

“The faith we all need so much and 
have so little of—the faith of believing 
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was lest the world of Catholics should 
not profit by the numerous indulgences, 
special prayers, confraternities, and other 
side exits established by the Holy Church 
to save their souls. He had an interview 
with Jeanne on these weighty subjects, 
and she succeeded in understanding 
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that practice and theory must be one, 
under whatever circumstances Ah!” 
he finished, noting the blank look of the 
priest, ‘‘there are some souls we like to 
think the Almighty has particularly given 
into our own charge.” 

His Eminence’s secretary was an austere 
and good priest, whose constant anxiety 





nothing at all of what he said. He 
ended by presenting her with a little 
rosary of the dead, which he assured her 
possessed every special blessing that could 
be bestowed upon it—that this special 
rosary said ona special day ina special 
church would obtain certain relief for the 
suffering souls in Purgatory. 
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“Won't it do if I say the prayers with- 
out the beads?” she asked. 

‘“No,” he answered, with the solemnity 
ofa judge. ‘ You understand there are 
special indulgences attached to this rosary 
through its having been especially blessed.” 
She did not understand, and took the gift 
reluctantly as the old man hastened away. 

“But I don’t want it,” she explained to 
the Cardinal, leaning her head on her hand 
and looking into his eyes with indomitable 
determination. 

‘‘Why ?” he asked, handling the little 
black rosary. 

** Perhaps you ’ll be angry!” 

“That might be very good for you.” 

‘“‘T think not,” she said, and discon- 
certed him with a look of anticipatory 
pain. 

“Come,” he said, “why don’t you 
want the rosary ?” 

She became meditative. 

“Why,” she answered slowly, “ you 
know one day at the convent they were 
praying for the souls in Purgatory, and I 
thought suddenly that if Monsieur Paul 
were there it wouldn’t benefit him to be 
let out too soon; and then I thought—I 
thought that it must be the same for all 
the rest.” 

“You are a shameless little heretic!” 

The Archbishop moved to his seat, and 
she noticed that a sad expression replaced 
the one of amusement. For two or three 
moments he said nothing. 


“Tell me, Father,” she questioned 
eagerly. ‘‘What is it? I don’t mind, 
anyhow.” 


“I have received a letter from your 
home,” he answered, without raising his 
head. 

“* Tiens ! Is that all ?” 

“It isn’t a very nice letter.” 

She sat down in a chair, and took off 
her hat. She had never taken off her hat 
before, and he realised how agitated she 
really was through all her heroic effort at 
disconcern. He noticed the irrepressible 
brown curls, and the little white parting 
that separated them, the way they nestled 
down round the pink of the tiny ear; and 
the man of him recoiled from reading her 
the shameless letter he had received from 
her natural protectors. He read it over again 
before handing it her. 

“‘Our daughter,” it ran pompously, 
“‘ who is our daughter no more, left her 
home but a few days before the one fixed 
for her marriage with a gentleman of 
honour and position. For three weeks 
we heard nothing of her whereabouts 
Or movements. You explain that she 
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is now under your protection — since 
April 30th. Where was she before ? 
‘Ill in a strange lodging-house.’ That 
reads quite well, but not well enough for 
the parents this heartless child has dis- 
honoured. To take her back would be 
to insult her young sister and create 
a scandal among all our friends. As to 
portioning her, we consider she has entirely 
forfeited all rights to such a claim. Under 
your Eminence’s distinguished patronage 
she will, no doubt, be able to earn a living, 
and perhaps become an honest girl.” 

“Let me see it,” said Jeanne, and he 
handed it to her. She read it slowly 
through. 

“‘They needn’t have said quite all that, 
need they? Of course, it was annoying 
for Monsieur Paul, and they haven’t any 
money to send me ; but you mustn’t mind,” 
she said, noticing his look of pain. “I’ve 
got you, haven’t I?” And she put her 
hand on his. The tears started to the 
Cardinal’s eyes. She was such a little 
thing, so young! 

“* Poor child!” he answered gently. 

* * * * 

*‘Jeanne-Marie, you must do some- 
thing. The Little Sisters you are with 
can’t afford to keep you; they can hardly 
afford to keep themselves.” 

She closed the book in her hand with a 
bang. ‘‘ What shall I do?” 

“That’s the difficulty—you are abso- 
lutely incapable of doing anything.” 

“Oh, dear! but if you say I must - 

“Well, that’s what I hope. If we can 
make you understand that you must, 
perhaps you will try—try and be like 
everyone else . 

**T want to be a nun,” she said deliber- 
ately. 

“You can’t be a nun to make your 
living, you know.” 

She flushed to the roots of her hair. 
“It is not that.” Then she turned to the 
window and remained silent for several 
moments, a sweet serious look rising from 
the depths of her child-like eyes. “I 
should like to be like you,” she murmured— 
“really good,” she added solemnly, so 
that the great Churchman had to laugh. 
They discussed further the question of her 
taking a place. On her next visit she 
received somewhat dolefully the news that 
an excellent situation had been procured. 
“They are charming people,” he explained ; 
*‘you ought to get on very well, and it 
might lead to other things. You have 
simply to teach several children French. 
It will be quite simple.” 

“| have never taught,” she demurred. 
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“ec 
try.’ 
The lessons led to nothing, however. 
Jeanne-Marie was discharged after three 
months. She had been discovered one 
morning sitting on the table, a copy-book 
improvised into a crown upon her head, 
and the little ones on their knees before 
her, reciting some odd formula in English. 
No one had succeeded in discovering from 
these children what the game had been: 
all that could be drawn from them was the 
remarkable statement that they played it 
regularly at lessons. Playing regularly at 
lessons struck the good parents as hardly 
what they employed a French governess 
for, and she was regretfully discharged. 
The children cried, but their companion 
had to go. 

The Cardinal was very distressed. 

““What can I do with you?” he com- 
plained. ‘Don’t you know that London 
is over-crammed with young people out of 
places—that such lessons are most diffi- 
cult to get—that they are all fighting, 
these several millions of people about us, 
for work—for work,” he reiterated bitterly ; 
“‘many for bread.” 

‘‘T wish to be a Carmelite,” she said ; 
then noticing that this remark had no 
effect, she went on, “‘I am very sorry. I 
thought in London everyone was rich. 
You seem so rich!” she cast a look at his 
gorgeous robes. “Are there really many 
who want bread? You do look rich; but 
perhaps you ’re not,” she added tentatively. 
“We might sell a lot of those things; 
don’t you think so? It would be rather 
nice.” She contemplated for a moment 
the furniture around her, then exclaimed 
suddenly, “‘ Let’s have a sale here and a 
feast. Oh, it would be like in the olden 
times!” She stood up, and a flush of 
radiant excitement illuminated her young 
countenance. ‘“‘ Let us give a great, great 
feast, you and I, to all the poor.” 

Was he a dreamer, the Cardinal? Did 
the spirit of the young novice of long ago 
come to him now amidst the pomp and 
grandeur of his palace? Did his own 
youth hold the heart-strings of the world- 
wise man for a brief moment? Could he 
tear off the Prince’s robes of the Govern- 
ing Church, and as the Christ of Galilee 
go out and minister to His poor, that 
he sat quite still and seemed to forget his 
little pupil? He raised his eyes at last 
and smiled. ‘ It would be a fairy-tale 
feast if we succeeded in feeding them 
all. We might sell the whole palace, 
you know, and it wouldn’t go very far, 
little Carmelite!” 


I know,” he answered, “‘ but you must 
> 


“‘ She wants to sell me up;” he explained 
some days later to the good secretary. 
“What do you think of that? I tried to 
point the moral of her own indolence by 
describing the want of the masses, and she 
took up the cudgels for the masses against 
me. She has determined to become a 
nun,” he added after a moment. 

“I am glad,” said the secretary. 

Incongruously enough, the Cardinal was 
displeased. ‘‘She is so young,” he said 
desperately. 

“« That is hardly a disqualification.” 

“TIT know, I know—but I doubt her 
vocation. It’s the dream of a child. 
What mightn’t she do in the world with 
her indomitable courage ?” 

“‘ She is heretically inclined, she is safer 
immured,” said the old man quite solemnly, 
turning an inquisitorial eye on his Emin- 
ence. His Eminence laughed, which 
enhanced the gravity of his companion’s 
demeanour. ‘‘ Nonsense!” the Cardinal 
said, ‘‘she’s ignorant, and she likes to 
understand. You make her swallow things 
whole and then object that she chokes, 
my good father.” 

“The Holy Church never chokes.” 

The Archbishop made no answer to 
this solemn assurance. ‘She is not 
strong enough,” he went on. ‘‘ She never 
complains, but I have seen it. The shock 
of leaving her home was so much greater 
than any of us have realised. She was so 
grateful she never thought of complaining. 
She loved her little sister too. She can 
hardly speak of her without tears in her 
eyes. 1 have watched the hope die out 
of her child’s face, and seen the brave, 
trustful strength rise like a purifying tide 
over the wastes of despair. Poor little 
girl! And yet what an inconsequent 
child-thing she is! Can you see her in the 
long rough draperies of the habit ?” 

‘She may not stay.” 

“She will stay,” he answered, then 
strode out into the large reception-room 
to give audience to the never-ending 
claimants on his time, his influence, and 
his charity. He looked wearily into their 
submissive eyes, and thrust his ring to be 
kissed with a quick, almost rough move- 
ment. The little rebel would never be 
among them. She would never suggest 
again that they should sell the palace to 
feed the poor. ‘‘A bazaar—you want my 
name. Well, you know, there are so many. 
For the poor? No; to buy candelabra for 
the N Mission? You want to get 





candelabra and curtains for the sacristy 
door. I never give my name for bazaars, 
you know. Well, Father Stanislaus, how’s 





So 








the building? Another two thousand 
pounds wanted to put on a steeple? 
The Duke has subscribed two thousand 
already? Don’t build a steeple. Ah, 
you must have a steeple? It’s an ugly 
thing, you know—insignificant 7 

A little old lady given to charitable 
works caught the word and could not 
grasp its meaning relative to steeples. 
Steeples had always struck her as most 
important erections. ‘What do you 
think his Eminence meant?” she asked 
her next-door neighbour. Her next-door 
neighbour didn’t know. 

At home she sought out the word in 
the dictionary, and found, “ Insignifi- 
cant: destitute of meaning.” ‘“ Why, 
yes,” meditated the little lady; “‘ what a 
lot of things there are in the world that are 
important and yet destitute of meaning!” 

* * * * 





Six months, and she received the habit. 
The little girl rebel had entered one of 
the strictest orders that Christendom has 
founded for the worship of God by women. 
The young face looked out from the white 
swathing and heavy veil with the same 
quiet, restful expression. The austere life 
failed to mature the child-woman. She 
went about the strange duties of night 
vigils, long penances, and the making of 
the Holy Wafer for consecration with the 
perfect simplicity and cheerfulness of a 
worldling busying over household respon- 
sibilities. She sought out with strange 
persistence the hardest work to do, and 
went through it all so gaily that the paler, 
frailer sisters clung to her company for the 
sunshine she brought them. 

The Prioress, who was something of a 
scribe, wrote to the Cardinal— 

“We sometimes think that it is all a 
wonderful play to her which she is acting, 
as little children do with such determined 
seriousness. Nothing seems to daunt her 
courage, and we try her to the limit. The 
only favour she has asked was to be 
allowed to tend the flowers in the garden. 
Under her care they have thrived wonder- 
fully. The odd child talks to them when 
we are not noticing. She says that each 
is planted in honour of a saint; but in 
questioning her we find that they are 
alternately dedicated to your Eminence 
and St. Francis of Assisi. She knows the 
life of the great St. Francis by heart, and 
has a will to preach to the birds, I think.” 

*‘She can preach to men,” he mused. 
Recollection made his suave face pucker 
up into a smile. Had they been right in 
letting this child enter such an order? 
The solemn countenance of his secretary 
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appeared at the door in kind of answer 
to his question. Why, yes; the good 
father was quite certain. 

* * * * 

“The Cardinal is here. 
see you.” 

The look of pleasure that leapt into the 
girls face faded as she divined the 
anxiety latertt beneath the Prioress’s calm 
demeanour. 

“‘ What is it?” she questioned eagerly. 

“The Cardinal will explain.” 

“‘Is it Monsieur Paul ?” she asked, and 
all the light died from her face. 

The Prioress did not answer. 

‘But I am safe here,” Jeanne continued 
hurriedly. ‘‘ They cannot take me away. 
Ah! you will not let them take me ? W hy, 
of course, how absurd of me!—yousay it is 
the Cardinal. He won't let him. But I 
don’t understand—why? Ah! you will 
keep me, won’t you? You will keep me?” 

**No one can take you, little daughter, 
against your will. Come, the Cardinal is 
waiting.” 

Nearly two years had passed since 
Jeanne had seen her good friend and 
counsellor, and now, as she looked into 
his eyes, recollections of the old days 
spent with him came back to her, and it 
seemed it was only yesterday that they had 
sat side by side and plodded through the 
books of instruction, chatting at intervals 
about all the foolish things that had come 
uppermost in her head. How good, 
indeed, he had been to her! 

To him she appeared a little more 
formal, a little more of the woman. There 
was something of an added dignity in her 
bearing—yet, withal, she was wholly the 
Jeanne-Marie of his adopted pupil—still 
the child under the heavy draperies of the 
Carmelite habit, and he realised how 
difficult his mission would be, the mission 
he had taken upon himself out of a sudden 
sense of pity for the strange, pale-faced 
foreigner who seemed to combine in his 
composition impossible extremes of weak- 
ness and strength, levity and pure aspira- 
tions. 

Monsieur Paul de Mancelle, on hearing 
of the flight of the girl to whom, in a few 
days, he was to be married, had at first 
remained obstinately incredulous, declar- 
ing that she would return ; but as the days 
wore away and no news of her was 
received, he departed suddenly for a tour 
through Italy, enjoying, his friends declared, 
a mood alternating between violent anger 
and sullen despair. He came back, how- 
ever, to his native city, apparently heart- 
whole, at a moment when the deputy’s 
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financial affairs were at an irretrievably 
low level and bankruptcy imminent. The 
discarded lover interposed, and, at a great 
personal sacrifice, re-established the fallen 
financier’s honour. On hearing the news 
that Mdlle. Jeanne was entering a convent 
he had declared he was indifferent. ‘She 
might become a nun or what she would, 
he did not care.” Six months later he left 
Paris for London, and sought out the 
Cardinal. After several visits he had 
succeeded in extorting a promise from the 
great prelate to obtain him an interview 
on the grounds of a right; the Church 
herself recognised the right of the lover 
to whom the girl’s word had been given. 

“My child,” said the Cardinal gently, 
“‘I have obtained for you, from the 
Reverend Prioress, permission to speak 
with Monsieur Paul de Mancelle. I have 
done this, which will seem to you un- 
pardonable, because I know you to be 
brave and strong, because I want you 
before taking the solemn vows which will 
tie you for ever to this holy life to be 
quite, quite sure that what you choose is 
God Almighty’s will of you; but even 
more than that, a sense of justice towards 
another soul. Ah, my child, do not 
shrink! He is one of God’s, too. He 
only claims a hearing. Your word was 
once given to him. Of him personally 
you have never asked it back.” 

“*T will ask him,” she answered proudly. 
All the colour faded from her face. ‘You 
are right.” 

“T cannot advise you, my child,” con- 
tinued the Cardinal, “‘ because I want you 
of your own free will to choose.” 

“Choose? There is no question of 
choice!” The little novice’s voice was 
unrecognisable. 

“‘Every day we have to choose,” he 
said sadly, “‘not only between right and 
wrong, virtue and sin, the wide path and 
the narrow; but the greatest of all trials, 
of all human difficulties, the choice of the 
cross roads when we are ignorant of the 
way. God helps us when we seek Him 
then; but do not think we have found Him 
when inclination weighs too much in the 
scale!” 

‘IT do not know what you mean,” she 
answered despairingly. ‘‘I do not know 
what you mean. Why won’t you speak 
out? It’s insupportable! You have gone 
over to them then. I did not think I 
should have to bear that—but it’s not 
true. Ah! it’s not true—this is a terrible 
dream. What is it? Surely I have not 


lost you, too—I loved you so—I thought 
you almost divine. 


That was foolish of 
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me, wasn’t it?” Her fingers tightened 
over the crucifix on her rosary, and there 
was a silence. ‘‘ What is it you want me 
to do?” she said at last. ‘Of course 
I’ll see this demon if you wish it.” 

* * + * 

A few minutes, and she was behind the 
grating which separated her from the 
visitors’ parlour. Her veil was down, and 
the fair-bearded man, with weary eyes and 
sensitive dilating nostrils, caught nothing 
of the countenance he had longed for 
eighteen months to see. Only the sweet 
little voice reached his anxious ears and 
made the blood course quickly through his 
veins in passionate rage at his powerless- 
ness to break away these hideous bars and 
take the human girl from this awful, in- 
human prison-house. 

“Can I not even see you?” he said 
pleadingly. 

“It is against our rules, Monsieur Paul.” 
She remembered his ears, and was glad 
she could not see him. ‘You have 
something to say to me,” she continued 
coldly. 

‘“*T have nothing to say. 
take you away.” 

“There are bars, Monsieur.” 

“‘ But you will come ?” 

“‘T shall not come!” 

“* You fled from home because you were 
afraid of me; I have driven you to this; 
I shall save you from it.” 

“You are entirely mistaken, Monsieur ; 
I have always desired to bea nun. _ I was 
afraid of you, and I ought to have apolo- 
gised to you for going away in such a 
hurry ; but really, you were all so insup- 
portable, it was impossible for me to 
consider politeness. But my vocation has 
nothing to do with you.” 

“You are happy, then ? 

** Perfectly.” 

“I have no right to say anything if you 
are happy. Marie hoped you would come 
back. She is not very happy, poor child. 
They are very poor now, you know. I did 
what I could.” 

“* My father was bankrupt, then ?” 

““No; we averted that.” 

“You saved him?” 

** Mademoiselle!” 

“You saved him ?” 

“It was nothing.” 

“* How much did you pay for him ?” 

“You would not understand figures. 
I was saying ‘“ 

** Will you tell me ?’ 

‘I cannot quite remember. 
to marry her, it seems.” 

‘* Marie ?” 
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“Yes, she is like you in that ; only, poor 
little thing, she cries instead of running 
away. Her proposed husband is fat, and 
drinks—I thought she might come and 
live with us. She thought so too. We 
might have found her someone more suit- 
able. She is too young to marry just now; 
but what can we do? There is no one to 
protect her from her step-mother. She’s 
an appalling woman, your step-mother. 
I shouldn’t be surprised if she turned the 
child out one day.” 

The curtain was drawn hurriedly across 
the grating, and Monsieur de Mancelle 
found himself alone. A sickness crept 
over him as he realised that the long- 
desired interview was over—that he had 
said nothing that mattered—that the little 
girl he had loved so recklessly he had lost 
for ever. 

* * * * 

Jeanne stood before the Cardinal, and 
the child of her seemed to be gone for 
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APPENING to mention the subject 
of young men’s luxury to a dis- 
tinguished member of the class I am about 
to describe—a man who has never allowed 
his attachment to himself to waver fora 
single instant since he came into a large 
property—I asked him if he would per- 
mit me to converse with him soul to 
soul, and to publish the salient points of 
our colloquy, that the British population, 
which is engaged in making both ends 
meet, might gain some notion of the life 
of a fellow-subject to whom the meeting of 
any two ends, except those of his cravat, 
was a matter of no importance. The 
suggestion quite took the fancy .of my 
friend, who is generally called “ Johnnie ™ 
in the set of rich young pleasure-hunters to 
which he belongs. 

“Well,” he said, in a dialect which I 
translate, “‘I think the dinner I gave early 
in the year will be hard to beat. They 
had been talking of a Yankee war, the 
Jameson business, and that sort of thing, 
don’t-y’-know, and somehow a bet was 
made between four of us as to who would 
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ever. ‘I will marry Monsieur Paul,” she 
said; ‘“‘only take me away quickly, lest I 
shall regret—lest I should be weak.” She 
took off the rosary that hung at her side, 
and lovingly laid it on the table, holding 
for a moment in her hand the heavy 
crucifix. ‘“‘I thought I had given Him 
everything,” she said softly; ‘‘I did not 
know I had given nothing.” Then she 
turned and looked out of the narrow 
window which gave a view of stretch- 
ing green grass and beyond a formal 
bed of white lilies and purple fleurs- 
de-lis, She had planted the lilies 
for Francis of Assisi and flags for 
the Cardinal. Two Sisters were stand- 
ing discussing the flowers—they were 
talking of her—she guessed they were 
talking of her out there in the sunny 
garden; she moved her eyes away and 
met the gaze of the Cardinal. 

“C'est assommant! Mais enfin vous 


comprenez : I shall marry Monsieur Paul!” 


MODERN BABYLON. 


By 


X. 


give the dinner that would best denote 
the loyalty of the giver. Covers were to 
be laid for eight, and the final decision as 
to the winner was to be left to a quartet of 
ladies, who were all to be present at each of 
the four dinners. The other fellows spent 
mints of money in such things as wines of 
1837, the year of the Queen’s accession, 
cognac of 1819, the date of the Queen’s birth. 
One of them obtained some brandy of 1698, 
which had been bricked up in a bin in 
Paris since the French Revolution. Another 
obtained food of some sort from every one 
of the colonies and dependencies of the 
Crown. We had three months to prepare, 
and there was plenty of time to make all 
needful arrangements by using the cable. 
One feature of this particular dinner was 
the cabbage of the cocoanut palm cooked 
in cream. One tree had to be cut down 
for each dish of the vegetable. ‘ Calcutta 
hump’ was admired; but this repast, 
as a whole, was not deemed a success. My 


preparations did not cost nearly so much 
as the others, as I gave an order for 
did not 


a dinner the cost of which 
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amount to more than £7 or £7 10s. per 
head. Music was extra. The point that 
gained me the votes of the ladies, who 
were all associated with the dramatic pro- 
fession, was an idea which I carried out 
with their aid. Asking their permission 
to present them with a dinner - dress 
each for the occasion, and leaving 
them to choose their own attire 
at a modiste’s of the highest repute—I 
simply requested them to include in their 
adornment a suggestion of the national 
colours, and to be so good as to wear a 
small apparatus which I had had prepared 
by a musical instrument maker in consulta- 
tion with a leading electrical engineer. 
Here it is.” 

Opening a drawer in his Louis XV. 
escritoire, Johnnie handed me an instru- 
ment in the shape of a new moon, padded 
with fine washleather, pierced with holes, 
and with a crimson silken flap in some 
way connected with the interior. 

** Put it on,” said Johnnie. 

I did so by tying the new moon round 
the back of my waist. 

** Sit down,” said my host, “and bend 
forward.” 

I obeyed, and as I sat down and bent 
forward the apron or flap of the apparatus 
was pulled tight; and, setting in motion 
the interior machinery, the notes of the 
National Anthem were heard to float 
softly but clearly through the room. 

“That,” said this modérn Alcibiades, 
“‘won me my bet. Four ladies sitting down 
at once, produced an impression favourable 
to my reputation for loyalty. It is called 
by me, ‘The Imperial Bustle,’ as it is not 
worn outside the dress.” 

Impressed with the acuteness and fancy 
of this young man, I asked him whether 
the organisation of comfort, and the in- 
tellectual effort devoted to preparations 
for his enjoyment, did not bore him most 
consumedly. 

** At first, until I had trained my valet, 
tailor, cook, and coachman, I was terribly 
upset. Comfort is much more a matter of 
subjective emotion than of mere outward 
and visible physical impression. It is 
possible, with forethought, to extract 
pleasure from the simplest act of daily life. 
For example,” he continued, pressing an 
electric button with his foot, “ I will show 
you how to read the newspaper.” 

On the footman bringing the morning 
papers, in response to his master’s order, 
[ noticed that all the advertisements were 
cut out, that the journals themselves were 
slightly scented with the perfume of the iris, 
and that they were crisp and stiff, as though 
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they had been dried and izoned before a 
quick fire. Each item of interest in sport 
or general topics was marked with a blue 
pencil, and all the leading articles but one 
were “‘caviared” as though by a Russian 
censor. 

** By this system,” said Johnnie, “ I have 
less weight to carry when reading at home 
orinmy brougham. I object to seeing the 
disgusting advertisements, many of them 
medical, or dealing with the sale of coarse 
food, shoddy clothes, and the wants of 
poor creatures whose distress is objection- 
able to me. I agree with the French 
General of whom Thiébault tells us, 
who asked why, when the soldiers had 
no bread, they could not be satisfied 
with soup ? I dislike emotion, and avoid 
the spectacle of suffering as Goethe 
avoided it. Have a cigarette ?” 

Taking one from a simple gun-metal 
case adorned with a monogram in seed 
pearls, I observed that the cigarette was 
scented very slightly, but I failed to recog- 
nise the odour. “What is this?” I 
asked. 

*“* Haschis,” he said. “It is prepared 
from the Indian variety, cannabis indicus ; 
very difficult to get, in fact only with a 
medical order. It then has to be blended 
with the fresh Lebanon tobacco which I 
use, obtaining a supply twice weekly from 
Constantinople, and there are not many 
cigarette-makers who can be trusted to 
insert the exact proportion of the drug, 
neither more nor less, which I have found 
to give the maximum of pleasure with the 
minimum of harm. Excess is the ceme- 
tery of all enjoyment. By the way,” look- 
ing at his watch, a plain gold timepiece, 
with specially large figures, “‘I must go 
to the tailor’s; it is my time. Would you 
like to come ?” 

Before starting he showed me his bed and 
dressing rooms, the latter the larger of the 
two. No extraordinary luxury was visible 
about the former, except that his sheets, 
pillow-cases, and laced night-gown were 
of rich soft silk. All of them were changed 
nightly, and were sent to a dlanchisseuse in 
the South of France for laundry purposes. 
He told me further that the custom of 
sending linen, etc., to France for laundry 
purposes had become comparatively com- 
mon among the young men of his set. 
The bath was fitted with apparatus by 
which it was filled silently with hot or cold 
water. It was four feet deep, eight feet 
long, and the arrangements for applying 
electricity, and for the infusion of pine 
and other essences in order to perfume and 
invigorate the skin, were quite remarkable 
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for their completeness and the amount 
of forethought bestowed on them. One 
device particularly struck me. It consisted 
of a large tank specially arranged for 
heating milk, when it pleased this young 
fop to commit his valuable person to a 
bath of that nature. It may be remem- 
bered that milk baths were not uncommon 
both before the fall of Rome and the out- 
break of the French Revolution, The 
lasts for the boots and shoes were all 
of aluminium, except those for evening 
wear, which were of ebony, Electricity was 
used for the heating of moustache-irons, 
the working of a small lift communicating 
with the kitchen, and an elaborate system 
of electric bells by the bedside, which 
provided for the contingency of almost 
every imaginable want likely to occur to a 
recumbent dandy in the night watches, 
from the refreshment of a whisky-and- 
soda to a warning to the servants that 
burglars were in the house. And I did 
not omit to notice the elaborate arrange- 
ments for reading in bed. 

Forty years ago it was not considered 
good taste for young men to drive about in 
a closed carriage or brougham. Effeminacy 
was then dreaded as a charge to be 
avoided. The smart young man’s brougham 
of 1896 pattern is acuriosity. The exterior 
did not differ from the broughams of other 
people, except that instead of solid rubber 
tyres, the pneumatic tyre, now so familiar 
to the eye in London streets, had just been 
fitted to the wheels, which were of very 
light construction. The interior of the 
brougham was a miracle of contrivance. 
An electric foot-warmer, and three lamps, 
one on the roof and one in each of the 
two back corners, enabled the occupant to 
read with comfort. A row of adozen small 
ivory knobs, with instructions to the coach- 
man as to direction, speed, and where to 
stop, formed a simple apparatus sufficient 
to avoid the disagreeable necessity of 
thrusting one’s head out of the window on 
a wet or muddy day in order to shout 
orders to the driver or footman. A small 
dressing-case, cigar-box, matches, scent, 
mirror, card-case, flask, and a musical-box 
of special merit, the tunes of which were 
constantly changed, were the other contents 
of the carriage. Ivory was the material 
used, which well contrasted with the plain 
brown cloth lining of the carriage. Enter- 
ing the machine, with my companion, I 
asked him whether he often visited his 
tailor. ‘“ Unless I am out of town, 
almost every day,” was his reply. And 
this, I find, is true of many other young 
men. They devote themselves to the 


toilet in exactly the same way as a fashion- 
able woman whose conquests are due as 
much to the strategic skill of her dress- 
makeras to herown tactics. The well-known 
tailor’s shop at which we alighted contained 
several rooms set apart for constant and 
valuable customers or “ clients,” as they 
are called. The trouser, waistcoat, and 
coat departments are totally separate, and 
the artists in cloth who attend to the legs. 
of the curled darlings of our nation have 
no more knowledge of the way to make a 
coat than an oculist has of dentistry, and 
would be as much offended if they were 
asked to do so as a Hindu cook would be 
if requested to rub down a horse or to 
sweep the compound. In one corner of 
the room was a lifesize /orso of ‘* Johnnie,” 
on which were displayed a coat, waist- 
coat, and overcoat. After discussing the 
cut, material, buttons, and seams of the 
garments with a penetration and know- 
ledge born of long practice, the critic 
himself condescended to try them on— 
a process that took a long time, and 
was conducted with a gravity on the part of 
all concerned which I had hitherto been 
accustomed to associate with diplomacy 
rather than with clothes. The statesman— 
for so he must have been—who super- 
intended the process of trying-on, per- 
formed his part with consummate tact and 
skill, and simulated an interest in the 
whole wearisome business which did 
infinite credit to his self-control. If Ido 
him an injustice it is because he seemed 
to regard the garments turned out by his 
remarkable firm much as a painter or a 
poet looks on the choicest products of his 
fancy. I should add that corsets are worn 
by the smart young men, that they have 
washleather pockets to their clothes, and 
that they buy a fresh hat every week 
except when they buy two. 

It was now nearly two o’clock, and I 
accepted an invitation to luncheon at a 
well-known club maintained by gourmets. 
It is scarcely to be recognised as a club, 
since to all appearance it is a French café 
of the better sort, with muslin blinds, a 
dame de comptoir,and fragrant fruit conspicu- 
ously displayed. Certainly the luncheon was 
very good, but the bill was 44 for the pair 
of us. We had, it is true, a bottle of good 
sparkling wine, and a truffled duckling of 
Rouen, cooked in a strange manner, but 
rare good food to a hungry and healthy 
man. Johnnie admitted that he usually 
spent a couple of sovereigns on his lunch. 
He called it breakfast. This dining-club 
is both good and expensive. All the butter 
used at table and for cooking is of the 
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very finest quality, and brought from Paris, 
as also are most of the materials and all 
the implements, linen, and servants. Ac- 
cording to the chef, who really is the pro- 
prietor of this club, no butter is produced 
in England good enough for use in fa 
haute cuisine. Whether this is an excuse 
for augmenting the addition, or evidence 
of a fact humiliating to English pastoral 
enterprise, I cannot tell; but this I know, 
that the Club is not frequented by 
those in search of economical methods of 
subduing their appetites, It is not an 
unusual thing for dinners to be contracted 
for at £10 per head, but the larger portion 
of the price is paid for fancy wines of 
great age or rarity, the flavour of which is 
as a‘rule repulsive to the trained palate, 
As a matter of fact the palates of our 
smart young men are too jaded to be 
trained to anything like good judgment 
either of good wine or delicate fare. Their 
demand for rare and costly diet is wholly 
independent of its savour, So much is 
this the case that there is a dealer in a 
little shop near Piccadilly who makes a 
handsome income from catering for the 
appetites and fancies of people who will 
pay almost any sum that may be demanded 
if they can only display to their guests 
something in the way of fish, flesh, fruit, 
or fowl that has cost something enormous 
to produce, and is inaccessible to the 
common rich. The asparagus placed on 
the Czar’s table in Paris on October 7 
was a food of this description. Now 
that the imperial lips have placed their 
approval upon this untimely vegetable, all 
the October asparagus that can be grown 
will obtain a ready sale among the young 
viveurs and the newly rich of both 
capitals. 

Hard physical exercise is not always 
consistent with the life of ease and luxury 
assiduously followed by the gilded youth 
of the day. As a substitute for gymnastics 
the process of massage has_ recently 
attained considerable vogue. Two or 
three times a week the delicate lily-white 
limbs of the British Narcissus are kneaded, 
pummelled, and rubbed with all the skill 
which the numerous professors of the art 
can bring to bear. Both Japan and 





Sweden are ahead of this country in respect 
of the use of massage as an ordinary aid to 
digestion, but it has been reserved for some 
of the exquisites of our time to employ 
it habitually as a substitute for exercise. 

I have left myself no space to describe 
the cosmetics and powder, the /imgerie and 
flowers, affectations and argof of the strange 
class of people of whom I speak. They 
are no new product of the age, Great 
empires of the past have always produced 
them, and they are not unlikely to infest 
the great republics of the future for a long 
time to come, Inaccessible to public 
opinion, they pursue their strange pleasures 
without attracting attention, and vie with 
each other in a contest as to which among 
them can best claim the ignoble distinction 
of parting with the attributes of manhood. 
Perhaps they have their uses in furnishing 
the community with a foil to the grim real- 
ities of life. One winter evening, about two 
years ago, a dinner was given atthe Savoy 
Restaurant by one of those wealthy lads 
which cost an enormous sum. The dining- 
room was specially upholstered in red- 
Fruit-bearing trees were placed upon the 
table, and ranged round the room. The 
guests plucked ruddy cherries, peaches, 
grapes, oranges, from the growing 
branches. A perfumed fountain was im- 
provised for the occasion, Costly presents 
were given to each diner. The markets were 
ransacked for sumptuous and expensive 
food and drink, and the amount of the 
bill conferred a sense of peace upon those 
who partook of the feast but did not have 
to pay—a sense of peace which religion 
itself was powerless to bestow. Music of 
the best qualified the sensuality of this Gar- 
gantuan exploit. The same night a silly old 
man, scantily clad in threadbare garments, 
took his seat on a heap of stones and 
rubbish within two miles of the hotel where 
Lucullus had entertained his friends. It 
was a bitterly cold night and the old 
fellow had not broken his fast all day. 
When the inquest on his shrunken body 
was held three days later it was deposed 
that he was found with a dry mutton-bone 
in his hand, which he had been gnawing. 
It was not explained why he did this, as he 
had a penny in his pocket. 





Wearntr bad alove for Charlotte 
SORROWS & Such as words could never utler; 
OF Would you know how first be met her? 


\WERTH ER ’, She was cutting bread and butter. 


Charlotle was a married lady, 
¢ © And a moral man was Wertber, 
oD And, for alt the wealth of Indies, 
Would do nothing for to hurt ber. 


So be sighed and pined and ogled 
And ier panien toiled and PS bled 7 ® 
Till be blew bis silly brains out, 


And no more was by it troubled . 


Charlotte, having seen his hody 
& < Borne before her on a shutter, 
’ Like a well-conducted person, 
Went on cutting bread and butter. 
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IN THE NAME OF THE MOST HIGH. 


By ROBERT W. 


Qui ne sait pardonner ne sait pas aimer. 


N the third day toward noon the fire 
slackened; the smoke from the 
four batteries on the bluff across the north 
fork of the river slowly lifted, drifting to 
the east. The Texas. riflemen kept up a 
pattering fusilade until one o’clock ; then 
their bugles rang ‘“ cease firing,” and the 
echoes of the last sulky shot died out 
against the cliffs. 

Keenan, crouching behind one of his 
hot guns, could see the Texas sharp- 
shooters retiring to the bluff, little grey 
shadows in the scrub-oak thicket, gliding, 
flitting like wild hedge birds toward the 
nest of cannon above. 

“Don’t let ’em get away like that!” 
shouted Douglas. ‘‘ Give it to them, in 
the name of God!” 

And Keenan smiled and sent the Texans 
a messenger in the name of God—a 
messenger which fell thundering from the 
sky among them, crushing the face of the 
iron-stained cliff and the lives of those 
who had clustered there to breathe a 
little. 

“‘Amen!” said Keenan, patting his gun. 

Douglas crawled out of a hole in the 
rocks and drew himself up to the edge of 
the breastworks. Cleymore emerged from 
a shallow rifle-pit and walked slowly along 
the entrenchments, motioning his men 
back into their burrows. 

** Because,” he said, ‘‘a hole in the hill 
is worth two in your head—get into that 
ditch, Morris !—Cunningham, if you don’t 
duck that red head of yours, I’ll dock it!” 

“‘Captain Cleymore,” said Douglas, 
lowering his fieldglass, “‘ two batteries 
have limbered up and are trotting toward 
the cemetery P 

** May they trot into it and stay there!” 
growled Keenan, examining the wreck of 
an ammunition chest in the ditch. 

Cleymore studied the bluff with his 
marine glasses for a while; then called to 
Keenan: ‘‘ How many guns have you 
now ?” 

“Four!” 





shouted Keenan from the 
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ditch. ‘All my horses are shot except 
two mules A burst of laughter cut 
him short. His own tattered artillerymen, 
to their credit, did not smile ; but Douglas 
and Kellogg laughed, and rows of grinning 
faces emerged from the holes and pits 
along the ditch until Cleymore shouted 
“Down!” and his infantry disappeared 
chuckling. Keenan, red in the face, 
turned to his batterymen, who were 
running the guns forward, and put his 
own ragged shoulder to the wheel. Cley- 
more sat down on a stone and watched a 
lank artilleryman splicing the dented staff 
of a battery guidon. 

“I guess that’ll dew, Captaing,” he 
drawled, holding the staff out to Cleymore, 
who took it and rubbed the polished wood 
with his sleeve. 

“ It will do, Pillsbury,” he said. “‘ Where 
is O'Halloran ?” 

“Shot in the stummick,” 
private, “‘and unable to work.” 

“Dead ?” 

“IT pre-sume likely he’s daid, Sir,” 
returned Pillsbury through his nose. 

“I’ve got a man for the guidon,” called 
Keenan from the ditch, and a fat, freckled 
cannoneer waddled forward and stood at 
attention. 

“Look out!” sang out Douglas from 
his post on the breastworks, and ‘‘ Down!” 
cried Cleymore as a shell rose in the air 
over them, and the boom of a gun rolled 
across the river from the bluff. The 
scream of the shell ceased, a white cloud- 
shot with lightning appeared in the air 
over them, and a storm of shrapnel swept 
the breastworks. Cleymore sprang to his 
feet, but the fat cannoneer remained on 
the ground. 

‘““Get up!” said Cleymore, cautiously. 
* Pillsbury, lift him. Is he dead ?” 

‘“*T guess,” said Pillsbury, “‘ he’s suffer- 
ing from an hereditary disease.” 

“Eh? What disease ?” saapped Cley- 
more, stepping forward. 

“I guess it’s death,” said Pillsbury, 
with an expressionless wink. 

Cleymore stared at him through his eye- 
glasses, then turned on his heel. 
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“‘T wish,” grumbled Keenan, ‘that the 
wounded would make less noise. Douglas, 
send them another bucket of water, will 
you? Is the surgeon dead ?” 

‘“‘ Dying,” said Kellogg. ‘‘ Never mind, 
Douglas; I’ll see to the water. Keep 
your glass on their batteries. What are 
they doing now ?” 

‘ Nothing,” replied Douglas. ‘‘ Wait a 
bit. Ah! here come their sharpshooters 
again. 7 

‘To hell with them!” muttered Keenan, 
savagely, for his batterymen had been 
cruelly scourged by the sharpshooters, and 
he almost foamed with rage when he 
looked over into the ditch at the foot of 
the mound. The odour from the ditch 
had become frightful. 

**Look down there, captain,” 
to Cleymore, his voice 
passion, but Cleymore 
He was watching something else. A 
figure in the uniform of a staff officer, 
filthy with grime and sweat, had crawled 
through what was left of the covered 
bridge across the South Fork and was 
wriggling his way toward the débris of 
Keenan’s battery. Cleymore watched him 
with puckered eyes. 

**What do you want, sonny ? 
as the staff officer crept past him. 


99 


he called 
trembling with 
only nodded sadly. 


> he asked 
**Orders ? 


Give ’em to me—keep to the ground, you 


fool!” he added, 
swept overhead. 
a flushed face, 
with dust and 
salute. 

“Colonel Worth’s compliments to 
Colonel Randal,” he began, but was inter- 
rupted by Cleymore: ‘‘ Colonel Randal’s 
in the ditch below, with most of his regi- 
ment on the top of him. What are your 
orders? Hold on to the bridge till ‘hell 
freezes? I thought so. I’m “Cleymore, 
captain in the Tenth New York Sharp- 
shooters. Yonder’s what’s left of us, and 
there’s two dozen of Colonel Randal’s 
Rhode Islanders among ’em, too. Major 
Wilcox has got a hole in his face, and 
can’t speak. You see what’s left of 
Keenan's battery—four guns, and few to 
serve ’em except my riflemen. Isn't 
General Hooker in sight ?” 

The staff officer raised his blue eyes to 
the wreck of the battery, and then looked 
questioningly at Cleymore. The latter lay 
moodily twisting and untw isting the stained 
leather thong whipped about his sword- 
hilt. 

“I’m _ ranking officer here,” he said ; 
“the rest are dead. My compliments to 
General Kempner, and tell him his orders 


as a flight of bullets 
The staff officer lifted 
scratched and smeared 
sweat, and attempted a 
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shall be obeyed. Both bridges are mined. 
Murphy is watching for Longstreet. What 
are you shivering for ?” 

““Ague,” said the staff officer in a low 
voice. 

Cleymore spat out a mouthful of dust 
that a bullet had flung in his face and 
wiped his glasses on his sleeve. ‘‘ Who 
are you from, anyway ?”* he demanded. “ I 
don’t take orders from Colonel Worth.” 

‘“*General Kempner is dead,” said the 
staff officer simply. 

Keenan came up chewing a twig and 
whistling. 

“Captain Cleymore,” said 
officer, ‘“‘my horse has been shot and 
Colonel Worth is waiting. Will you point 
out to me the quickest way back ?” 

“Back!” broke in Keenan. 
can’t get back, my boy!’ 

“I must!” said the youngster, without 
glancing at the artillery officer. 

“Oh, if it’s a case of must,” said Cley- 
more, indifferently, *‘ come ahead,” and he 
rose to his knees and peered across the 
swollen South Fork, now a vast torrent of 
mud. 

Crack! Crack! rang the rifles from the 
opposite shore, and the little staff officer’s 
cap was jerked from his head and rolled 
down the embankment into the river. 
Keenan cursed. 

“Come on, sonny,” said Cleymore, 
scrambling down the embankment to the 
ditch. The ditch was choked with mangled 
bodies in blue, flung one over the other 
amid smashed gun-wheels, caissons, knap- 
sacks, and rifles; and the staff officer 
hesitated for an instant at the brink. 

‘‘Jump!” called Cleymore. ‘ Here! 
Get down behind this rock, and keep 
your nose out of sight. These Texas 
gentlemen waste few bullets. Are you 
hit ?” 

‘*No,” said the little staff officer. 

** Bull luck. Did you see Randal’s men ? 
The shells did it—look there.” 

He pointed, the length of the ditch. 
The staff officer turned pale. Everywhere 
corpses—mere heaps of blue rags, stained 
yellow by dust and black with stiff blood— 
everywhere dented canteens and twisted 
muskets, unsavoury scittered clothing, 
worn shoes, and shrunken blue caps. A 
big black horse, bloated and dusty, lay 
with both hind legs stark in the air; under 
him were dead men, mostly Keenan’s, by 
the red stripe on the faded trousers. 

Cleymore pulled his’ short blond 
moustache, and turned to the staff officer. 

**You see that slaughter pen,” he said. 
“Tell Colonel Worth 


the staff 


** You 
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ON AND STILL ON RAN THE BOY, UNTIL CLEYMORE SAW HIM PUSH IN AMONG THE HANDFUL 
OF BLUE-CLAD ENGINEEKS AT THE END OF THE BRIDGE. 








The staff officer felt for his cap, re- 
membered it had been shot off his head, 
and looked gravely at Cleymore. 

“*T have four guns and two hundred and 
twenty-odd men,” said the latter. “If 
they bring back their batteries, an hour or 
two will see us all in the ditch below with 
Randal ; if they don’t, we can hold on to 
the South Fork Bridge, I fancy. Do 
you know why they withdrew their 
batteries ?” 

‘* No—unless it was to shell Colonel 
Worth’s cavalry. His men are in the 
woods behind the railroad. If you can 
hold the bridge until night they will keep 
the line open. Colonel Worth is waiting. 
I must go back now, Captain.” 

Cleymore leaned along the edge of the 
protecting ledge and handed his field- 
glasses to the boy. 

“‘ Now,” he said, “‘ you can see the bend 
in the river. There are three pines in the 
bank above—see ?” 

it 

“‘ Take the footpath by those pines until 
you come to a burnt barn. Follow the 
river after that, and if the iron bridge isn’t 
blown up yet, you can get across; if it is 
blown up you can’t join Colonel Worth.” 

“* But—a—a boat we 

‘* A boat in that ?” 

They looked at the foaming torrent, 
thundering among the rocks. After a 
moment the staff officer pointed to the 
shot-torn bridge below them. 

“Oh,” said Cleymore, ‘‘ you came that 
way, didn’t you? Well, miracles happen, 
and that was one of them, but if you try to 
get back that way the performance won't 
be encored, and you can bet your curly 
head on that, my son.” 

“It’s the shortest way,” said the little 
staff officer. 

“Yes, the shortest way to—Kingdom 
come,” said Cleymore, disgusted; “if 
you’re not shot the Texans will catch 
you.” 

They were crouching on the hot dried 
grass, side by side. The sweat poured 
down Cleymore’s forehead, washing the 
powder-grime into thick patches over his 
young face. He threw his blackened 
jacket open at the throat, rubbed his 
forehead with his sleeve, and _ said 
“Whew!” 

“It’s the shortest way,’ 
other, rising to his knees. 

“You can't go,” said Cleymore sharply ; 
“the bridge is mined and Murphy may 
blow it up any moment.” 

The youth handed back the field-glasses 
with a smile. For a moment their eyes 
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met ; then Cleymore’s flushed face slowly 
turned a bright crimson, and he caught his 
breath, murmuring, ‘‘ I’m blest!” 

‘‘Captain Cleymore,” said the staff 
officer coolly, ‘‘ you are detaining me from 
my duty. Have I your permission to 
leave ?” 

They eyed each other steadily. 

‘* You must not go,” said Cleymore in a 
curious, husky voice; ‘“‘let me send a 
man x 

‘* Have I your leave ? 

“Come back!” cried Cleymore, ‘I 
won't give it!” But the youngster sprang 
to his feet, touched his curly head in quick 
salute, and started on a run toward the 
covered bridge, holding his sabre close to 
his thigh. 

‘* Drop!” shouted Cleymore, and began 
to swear under his breath, but the youngster 
ran on, and, to Cleymore’s amazement, the 
rifles of the fierce Texans on the other side 
of the river were silent. 

On and still on ran the boy, until, with 
a sigh of astonishment and relief, Cleymore 
saw him push in among the handful: of 
blue-clad engineers at the end of the 
bridge ; but he went no further, for they 
stopped him with levelled bayonets, 
shaking their heads and gesticulating, and 
suddenly Cleymore noticed that the bridge 
was afire at the further end. 

“Murphy’s fired the bridge! ” he called 
out to Kellogg on the plateau above. 

Kellogg’s head appeared over a shattered 
gun-limber. ‘Then Longstreet ’s coming, 
you bet!” 

“‘T suppose so; can’t you see anything 
Call Douglas!” 

The Texan rifles cracked again. Kellogg 
did not answer. ‘‘ Can’t you see any move- 
ment towards the woods?” demanded 
Cleymore from his rock. Then he looked 
carefully at Kellogg’s head, appearing to 
rest between two bits of sod, and he saw, 
in the middle of the forehead, a round, 
dark spot, from which a darker line crept 
slowly down and over the nose. 

After a second or two he turned from 
the dead eyes staring fixedly at him, and 
looked across the river where the rifles 
were spitting death. The round, white 
blotches of smoke hung along the river 
bank like shreds of cotton floating. Then 
he glanced towards the bridge again. 
There was a commotion there—a group of 
excited soldiers around a slender figure, 
bareheaded, gesticulating. 

““What’s that hop o’ my thumb up to 
now ?” he muttered excitedly, and raised 
his field-glass. ‘‘ By jingo! ‘Trying to 
cross the bridge and it’s afire!” 
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For a moment he knelt, his eyes glued 
to the field-glasses, then with an angry 
exclamation he turned towards the floating 
rifle smoke along the opposite bank. The 
chances were that he’d be hit, and he 
knew it, but he only muttered pettishly, 
** Young fool!” and started, stooping low, 
towards the swaying knot of men at the 
bridge. 

The chances were ten to one that he’d 
be hit, and he was, but he only straightened 
up and ran on. The Minie balls came 
whining about his head; the blood ran 
down into his boot, and filled it so that he 
slopped it as he ran. And, after all, he 
was too late, for, as he panted up to the 
bridge, far down the covered way he saw 
the youngster speeding over the smoking 
rafters. 

“Stop him!” he gasped. 

A soldier raised his rifle, but Cleymore 
jerked it down. 

‘“*Not that way,” he said, leaning back 
on his sword. 

Along the dry-timbered tunnel crept 
the boy, for the fire was all about him 
now. Once he fell, but rose again. 

‘* Has the mine been fired—the powder 
trail?” asked Cleymore in a _ dull 
voice. 

A soldier nodded and opened his 
mouth to speak, but a deafening roar 
drowned his voice and gave Cleymore his 
answer. 

“Ts that all?” asked Cleymore again, 
as the smoke rushed skyward and the 
ground trembled and cracked beneath 
them. 

“‘One more,” said a sergeant curtly, as 
Captain Murphy hurried up. The whole 
further section of the bridge had crumbled 
into the torrent below. The smoke swept 
through the tunnel, and when it lifted 
Cleymore caught a glimpse of a figure 
dragging itself back from the gulf ahead. 
The soldiers saw it, too. 

“‘He would go,” said one of them, as 
though speaking to himself. 

“You can’t do it!” cried Murphy, 
horrified. 

“Let go—I must,” said Cleymore 
quietly ; “‘ cut the match if you can.” 

“The other mines are on fire. In the 
name of God, Cleymore!” urged the 
engineer officer, holding him back by 
both shoulders. 

“Damn you, Murphy, let me go!” cried 
Cleymore, fiercely ; “ let go, I say!” 

“TI will not, Cleymore; we can’t lose 
you for a fool of a boy es 

“But it’s a woman!” roared Cleymore, 
wrenching himself free. 
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CHAPTER II. 

As he ran through the smoke-choked bridge 
bright little flames shot from the crackling 
timbers, and he felt the hot breath of the 
furnace underneath. And all the time he 
kept repeating as he ran: “I’m a fool; 
I’m a fool; it’s all up now.” But he 
hurried on, shielding his face with his 
braided jacket, feeling his way through the 
flurries of smoke and sparks until a whirl 
of flame blocked his way, and on the edge 
of the burning depths he found what he 
was looking for 

She was very slender and light in her 
ragged uniform, and he lifted her and 
wrapped his jacket about her head. Then 
he started back, increasing his speed as 
the black smoke rolled up from the planks 
underfoot ; but it was easier than he had 
dared dream of, for she revived, and when 
Murphy loomed up in the gloom and 
steadied them with an arm he laughed 
aloud from sheer nervousness. ‘Then a 
terrific explosion threw him on his face, but 
Murphy helped him up, and he seized his 
burden againand staggered towards the hill, 
where Keenan’s guns were already thunder- 
ing and the crack-crack-crackle of rifles 
echoed and re-echoed from rock to cliff. 

“You’re hit,” said Douglas as he 
entered the intrenchment. 

“1 know it,” said Cleymore, mechanic- 
ally scanning the rifle-pits. “‘ Keep the 
men under cover. Douglas—what’s up ? 
Wait! I’ll be there inasecond. Here, 
Pillsbury, take this wo—this officer—to my 
burrow, and stay there until I come!” 

Douglas, lying close to the top of the 
breastworks, glasses levelled, began to 
speak in a monotonous voice: “ The two 
batteries have returned, and are unlimber- 
ing to the west. They seem to have 
cavalry too; a heavy column is moving 
parallel with the railroad—infantry and 
ammunition convoy; more infantry coming 
through the cemetery ; I can see more on 
the hill beyond; the batteries have un- 
limbered—look out!” 

“Down!” shouted Cleymore, but the 
shells sailed high overhead and plunged 
into the muddy torrent of the South Fork. 

“Keenan,” he called, ‘“‘do you want 
volunteers ?”’ 

“* Not yet—damn the Texans ! ” bawled 
Keenan through the increasing din. 

Douglas began: ‘ Cleymore, they 
are——” and fell over stone dead. 

Cleymore heard the Minie balls thud! 
thud! as they struck the dead body, half 
flung across the breastwork, and Keenan, 
maddened by the bullets which searched 
his dwindling files, bellowed hoarsely, as 
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one by one his guns flashed and roared, 
‘Now, in the name of God, lads, to hell 
with them !” 

Like red devils in the pit the cannoneers 
worked at their guns, looming through the 
infernal smoke pall stripped to the waist. 
Keenan, soaked with sweat and black from 
eyes to ankle, raged like a fiend from 
squad to squad while his guns crashed and 
the whole hill vomited flame. 

Thicker and blacker rolled the smoke 
from the battery emplacement, until it 
shrouded the hill. Then out of the dark- 
ness reeled Keenan howling for volunteers 
and weeping over the loss of another gun. 

“Three left?” motioned Cleymore 
faintly with his lips. 

“Three. Number four dismounted and 
all killed. Send me some of your infantry,” 


and the artilleryman plunged into the 
blazing furnace again. Below them the 
grass and abattis caught fire and the 


smarting smoke of green wood almost 
blinded C leymore. Murphy and _his 
engineers were at work among the crack- 
ling logs, but after a while the dull blows 


of their axes died away and Cleymore 
knew they were dead. 
“More men for the guns!” roared 


Keenan from the darkness, and a dozen 
Rhode Islanders tumbled out of their 
burrows and groped their way into the 
battery. In another moment Keenan came 
staggering out again, sasping like a fish 
and waving his arms blindly. 

“‘ They ’ve got another gun, Cleymore— 
only two now—more men for the guns!” 

Cleymore, half-fainting from the loss of 
blood, motioned to his men for volunteers; 
and they came, cheering for old New York, 
and vanished engulfed in the battery smoke. 

The hill was swept by fierce cyclones of 


lead; bullets flew in streams, whistling, 
hurtling among the rocks, rebounding 


into the rifle-pits, carrying death to those 


below. Great shells tore through the 
clouds, bursting and shattering the cliff 
overhead. A whirlwind of flame from the 


burning bridge swept over the hillside, 
hiding the river and the heights opposite 
and the burning abattis belched smoke 
and torrents of sparks. Cleymore sat down 
near the burrow and picked the bits of 
cloth from the long tear which the bullet 
had made in his flesh above the knee. 
The last of the engineer company came 
toiling up from the railway-bridge, and the 
lieutenant nodded to his question, ‘* Yes, 
the bridge is blown out of the water. 


Where can I put my men in, Captain ?” 
Cleymore pointed to the pits, and they 
shrilly. 


went into them, cheering A 
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moment later a shell fell into one of the 
crowded pits and exploded, throwing out 
a column of sand and bodies torn limb 
from limb. Only one gun was firing now 
from Keenan’s battery, but from that one 


gun the lightning sped continuously, 
fed by a constantly renewed stream of 
volunteers. Cleymore, watching Keenan, 


thought that he had really gone mad. 
Perhaps he had, and perhaps that is why 
Heaven directed a bullet to his brain before 
the loss of his last gun should kill him 
with grief. ‘Then a shell smashed up the 
muzzle of the last gun, and the remnants 
of the survivors dragged themselves away 
to lie panting like hounds on the scorched 
earth, or die inch by inch from some 
gaping wound. 

“‘ The jig is up,” 
himself. 

For a quarter of an hour the enemy’s 
guns rained shells into the extinct crater— 
the tomb of Keenan and his cannon; 
then, understanding that Keenan had 
been silenced for ever, their fire died out, 
and Cleymore could hear bugles blowing 
clearly in the distance. 

He staggered to his feet and called to 
his men, but of the Tenth New York Rifles 
only thirty came stumbling from the pits. 
Pilisbury also answered the call, sauntering 
unconcernedly from the burrow whither he 
had carried Cleymore’s charge. 

All around them the wounded were 
shrieking for water, and Cleymore aided 
his men to carry them to the spring which 
flowed sparkling from the rocks above. It 
was out of the question to remove them— 
it was useless to think of burying the dead. 
The three days’ struggle for the hill had 
ended, and now all the living would have 
to leave—all except one. 

** Pillsbury,” said Cleymore, “ take my 
men and strike for the turnpike due 
north. I can’t walk—I’m too weak yet 
but you have time to get out. March!” 

The men refused, and Pillsbury called 
for a litter of rifles, but a volley whistled 
in among them and they reeled. 

‘Save thet there flag!” shouted Pills- 
bury. “I’ve got the guidon! = 

Cleymore lay on the ground motionless, 
and, when they lifted him, his head fell back. 

“‘Daid,” said Pillsbury soberly. ‘* Poor 
cuss!” 

A rifleman threw his jacket over Cley- 
more’s face, and ran down the hill to 
where the colour guard were closing around 
a bundle of flags, black, and almost drop- 
ping from the staffs. 

**Save the colours!” they cried, and 
staggered on toward the north. 


said Cleymore aloud to 
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CHAPTER III. 

It may have been thirst, it may have been 
the groans of the wounded, that roused 
Cleymore. He was lying close by the 
rivulet that ran from the rock spring, and 
he plunged hands and head into it, and 
soaked his fill. 

The wound on his leg had stiffened, 
but, to his surprise, he found it neatly 
dressed and bandaged. Had aid arrived ? 

“Hello!” he called. 

The deep sigh of a dying 
man was his only answer. He 
hardly dared to look around. 
The air was stifling with the 
scent of blood and powder 
and filthy clothing, and he 
rose painfully to his feet and 
tottered into the cool burrow 
among the rocks. 

His blanket and flask lay 
there, but before he raised the 
flask to his lips he lifted the 
corner of the blanket nervously. 
Underneath stood a_ small 
oblong box, into which was 
screwed an _ electric button. 
Two insulated wires entered 
the ground directly in front of 
the box, which was marked 
in black letters, *‘ Watson’s 
Excelsior Soap.” 

Cleymore replaced the 
blanket, swallowed a mouthful 
of whisky, and lay down, 
utterly exhausted. It was late 
in the afternoon when he 
awoke from the pain in his leg, 
but somebody had bandaged 
it again while he slept, and he 
was able to move out into the 
intrenchments. Most of the 
wounded were dead; the rest 
were dying in silence. He 
did what he could for Cunning- 
ham, who joked feebly and 
watched Morris with quiet 
eyes. Morris died first, and 
Cunningham, hearing the death-rattle in 
his comrade’s throat, murmured: ‘“ Phin 
he lived he bate me out, but Oi’ll give 
him a race to the saints for his money. 
Is Dick Morris dead now ?” 

“Dead,” said Cleymore. 

“Then, good-bye, Captain 
whispered Cunningham. 


deaz,” 


At first Cleymore thought he was 
sleeping. 


The evening fell over the hill-top, and 
the last of the wounded shivered and died 
with drawn face upturned to the driving 
clouds. 


Cleymore covered the boy’s 
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face—he was scarcely sixteen— and sat 
down with his back against a rock. 

The wreck of Keenan’s battery rose 
before him in the twilight, stark and mute, 
silhouetted against the western horizon. 
Lights began to sparkle along the opposite 
river bank, and now from the heights 
torches swung in semicircles, signalling 
victory for the army of the South—death 
and disaster to the North. Far away over 


SOMZONE CAME DOWN THE CLIFFS TREADING CAREFULLY 
FRAGMENTS, 


AMONG THE SHELL-SPLIT 


the wooded hills dull sounds came floating 
on the breeze, the distant rhythmic cadence 
of volley firing. There were fires, too— 
faint flares of light on the horizon where 
Thomas was “ standing like a rock.” On 
a nearer slope a house and barn were 
burning, lighting up the stumps and rocks 
in the clearing and casting strange shadows 
over the black woods. In the gathering 
twilight someone came down the cliffs 
at his back, treading carefully among the 
shell-split fragments, and Cleymore saw it 
was the little staff officer. She did not see 
him until he called her. 
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“T want to thank you for dressing that 
scratch of mine,” he said, rising. 
‘You are very welcome,” 
“Ts it better ?” 
“ Yes—and you?” 
“You saved my life,” 


she said. 


she said unaffect- 


edly. 

“But are you burnt? You must have 
been.” 

“No; only stifled. Are the wounded 
alive ? I did what I could.” 

“They are dead,” said Cleymore. She 


unhooked her sabre and sat down beside 
him, looking off over the valley. 

After a silence he said: ‘‘I suppose 
you are one of our spies, I have heard of 
the women spies, and I once saw Belle 
Boyd. How did you happen to take the 
place of an aide-de-camp ?” 

“Am I to tell all my secrets to an 
infantry captain ?” she said, with a trace 
of a smile in her blue eyes 

“Oh, I suppose not,” he answered, and 
relapsed into silence. 

Presently she drew a bit of bacon and 
hard-tack from her pouch and quietly 
divided it. They both drank from the 
rivulet after the meal was finished. She 
brushed the water from her lips with a 
sun-tanned hand, and looking straight at 


Cleymore said, “The hill below the 
abattis is mined, is it not?” 

“‘Now, really,” said Cleymore, ‘‘am I 
to tell all my secrets to a girl spy?” She 


stared at him for a moment, then smiled 
prettily. 

‘IT know it already,” she said. 

“Oh,” said Cleymore, “and you know 
where the wires are buttoned ?” 

** Wires!” she exclaimed. 

“Of course. Be thankful that poor 
Murphy’s mines at the bridge were old- 
fashioned. If there had been wires there, 
you would not be sitting here.” 

** And you have stay edt to fire this mine? 
she said at length. 

“Ves.” 


“‘ The bridges are gone, and the river is 


” 


” 


impassable. It will be days before Long- 
street’s men can cross.” 
“IT know it,” said Cleymore; “but 


when they come I’ll be here—and so will 
the mine.” 


The spy dropped her clasped hands in 


her lap. 
“T’ll blow them to hell!” said Cley- 
more savagely, glaring at the silent dead 


around him. ‘Then he begged her pardon 
for forgetting himself, and leaned against 
the rock to adjust his eye-glasses. 

“That would be useless butchery,’ 
the girl, earnestly. 


, 


said 
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“That will do,” in a 
quiet voice. 

The girl shrank away as though she 
had been struck. Cleymore noticed it and 
said : “If you are a Government spy you 
are subject to army regulations. I would 
rather treat you as a woman, but I cannot 
while you wear that uniform or hold a 
commission. How in Heaven’s name did 
you come to enter the service ? You can’t 
be eighteen—you are of gentle breeding ?’ 

“Tam a spy!” she exclaimed, “ and I 
thank God, and I hate the enemies of my 
country!” 

“Amen,” said Cleymore, 
her fierce outburst. 

“Do you not hate the Confederates ?” 
she demanded. 

““No,” he answered 
hate the rebellion.” 

“But you must hate your enemies; I 
do.” 

“IT don’t. It makes me sick to see 
them go down — splendid fellows !— 
Americans! — and to think that such 
troops might have stood shoulder to 
shoulder with our own, under the same 
flag, against the world !— ay, against ten 
worlds! I hate the rebels! By Heaven, 
no! Think of Thomas and Grant, and 
Lee and Jackson leading a united army 
against those thieving French in Mexico! 
Think of Sherman and Sheridan, and 
Johnston and Stuart facing the fat-brained 
treachery of England! I tell you I respect 
the rebels. Look at that heap of dead! 
Look at those smashed guns! Look at 
me—the defeated commander, crouching 
in this slaughter-pen, waiting to spring a 
mine and die. ‘The men who reduced me 
to this have my respect as soldiers and my 
love and admiration as Americans ; but if 
I could blow them all to the four winds by 
one touch of an electric button, I’d do it 
and bless the chance !” 

The girl trembled at his fervour. 

“That is a strange creed,” she mur- 
mured. 

“Creed? The Union, 
God—that’s my creed.” 


said Cleymore, 


wondering at 


“but I 


gravely, 


in the name of 


CHAPTER IV. 
The next day it rained. The rebel batteries 
flung a dozen shells among Keenan’s 
ruined guns, but, receiving no answer, 
ceased firing. Cleymore was stiff and ill, 
but he managed to reach the intrench- 
ment and rest his field-glasses against a 
rock. ‘The four batteries were in motion, 
filing along the river-bank towards the 
cemetery, where a flag drooped above a 
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marquee, the headquarters of some general. 
The Texan riflemen were moving about 
the scrub-oak, showing themselves fear- 
lessly, and a battalion of engineers was 
hard at work on the smouldering piers 
of the bridge. Dark masses of troops 
appeared on the distant hill-sides as far as 
the eye could reach, and along the rail- 
road track cavalry were riding through the 
rain. 

All day long Cleymore watched the 
rebel army, and at night he shared his 
hard-tack and bacon with the girl. They 
spoke very little to each other, but when 
Cleymore was looking at the rebels her 
eyes never left him. Once, when he crept 
into his cave to swallow a drop of brandy, 
she hurried from rifle-pit to rifle-pit, evi- 
dently searching for something ; but when 
again he reappeared she was seated list- 
lessly against the rocky wall, her blond 
head buried in her hands. And that night, 
too, when he was tossing in feverish 
slumber, she passed Jike a shadow through 
the intrenchment, over rocks, down among 
the dead in the hollows, her lantern 
shining on distorted faces and clenched 
hands. 

The next day the rain still fell; the 
engineers were steadily at work on the 
ruined bridge, but the river had swollen 
enormously, and Cleymore could not see 
that they had progressed. He went back 
to his cave and dropped on the blanket, 
the box marked ‘‘ Watson’s Excelsior 
Soap” at his side. The girl brought him 
a bit of hard-tack and a cup of water. 
It was the last crumb left in the camp 
except three biscuits which she had in her 
own pockets. She did not tell him so. 

Towards midnight he fell asleep, and 
when she saw tit he slept she bent over 
him and looked into his face, lighting a 
match. Then she softly raised the blanket 
and saw his arm encircling a box marked 
‘*Watson’s Excelsior Soap.” As_ she 
stooped to touch the wires he stirred in 
his sleep and smiled, and she shrank away, 
covering her eyes with her hands. The 
next day she brought Cleymore his biscuit 
and cup of water, for his strength was 
ebbing and he could scarcely crawl to the 
breastworks. She ate nothing herself. 
The engineers were progressing a little, 
the sun shone on the wasted hills, and the 
music of a Confederate band came in gusts 
across the river from the cemetery. 

“They are playing ‘ Dixie’” said the 
girl; but Cleymore only sighed and pulled 
the dirty blanket over his face. The next 
day she brought him his biscuit—there was 
but one left now—and he, not knowing, 
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asked for another, and she gave him the 
last. 

About noon he called to her, and she 
helped him to the breastworks and held 
his field - glasses. The engineers had 
made alarming progress, for the river was 
falling rapidly. 

“‘They’ll be over to-morrow,” he said. 

When he was lying in his blanket once 
more he beckoned her to come close 
beside him. 

“ Are you ill ?” he asked. 

She shook her head. 

“You are so white and frail, I thought 
you might be ill.” 

*“*Oh, no!” she said. 

‘Have you plenty to eat ?” 

“Plenty.” 

““When are you going ?” 

‘Going ?” she faltered. 

“You must go, of course,” he said, 
querulously ; ‘‘they will be over the river 
to-morrow.” 

“And you?” said the girl. 

“It’s my business to stay here.” 

“ And—fire the mine ! ” 

** And fire the mine,” he repeated 

“What is the use? They will enter all 
the same.” 

““Not all of them,” said Cleymore 
grimly. 

“* No—not all of them—a hundred half- 
starved young fellows will be mangled—a 
hundred mothers will be childless—but 
what matter, Captain Cleymore ?” 

‘““What matter,” he repeated, “my 
orders are to defend this hill until hell 
freezes over, and I’m going to do it.” 
Then again he wearily asked pardon for 
his words. 

Toward evening she saw he was sleep- 
ing ; his eyeglasses had fallen beside him 
on the blanket. Almost timidly she picked 
them up, held them a moment, then bent 
her head and touched them with her 
lips. 

The morning broke in with a burst of 
splendid sunlight. Over the river the 
rebel bands were playing when Cleymore’s 
hot eyes unclosed, but he could not rise 
from his blanket. 

The girl brought him a cup of water and 
held it while he drank. 

‘‘ There are no more biscuits,” she said. 

“‘T shall not need them,” he murmured ; 
‘“‘ what are the rebels doing ?” 

“They are massing to cross. The 
bridge is almost ready.” 

“‘ And I’m ready,” he said. ‘‘ Good-bye.” 

The girl knelt beside him and took both 
of his hands in hers. ‘I am not going,” 
she said. 
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“I order you,” he muttered. 

**T refuse,” she answered gently. 

A hectic flush touched the hollows under 
his eyes and he raised his head. “I 
order you to leave these works,” he said 
angrily. 

‘“* And I refuse,” she repeated gently. 

A burst of music from the river bank 





CLEYMORE’S HAND INSTINCTIVELY FELT FOR THE BUTTON 
AND THE WIRES. 


came up to them as their eyes met in 
mute conflict. Cleymore’s hand instinctively 
felt for the button and the wires, then he 
gave a great cry and sat up among his 
rags, and the girl rose slowly to her feet 
beside him. 

“Traitor!” he gasped, and pointed at 
her with shaking hands. 

She turned perfectly white for a moment, 
then a wan smile touched her lips, and 
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she quietly drew a revolver from her 
jacket. 

“‘T am not a traitor,” she said. ‘I am 
a Confederate spy, and I cut those wires 
last night. You are my prisoner, Captain 
Cleymore.” 

The silence was broken by the noise 
from the bands now massing about the 
further end of the com- 
pleted bridge. Cleymore 
bent silently over the ruined 
wires, touched the button, 
then, turning savagely, 
whipped his revolver to his 
head and pulled the trigger. 
The hammer struck an empty 
cylinder, and he flung it from 
him with a sob. 

In an instant the girl was 


on her knees beside him, 
raised him in_ her arms, 
holding his head on_ her 
shoulder. 


“Is it so hard to surrender 
to a woman?” she asked. 
** See, I give you my revolver ; 
here—now—shoot me down 
at your feet! I cut those 
wires! Shoot fearlessly! Ah, 
do you think | care for my 
life °” 

Cleymore raised his head a 
little 

“I surrender,” he sighed, 
and fainted. 

Then there came a great 
sound of cheering from below, 
the drums rattled and the 
music of the bugles swelled 
nearer and nearer, until .a 
crash of eager feet sounded 
among the branches of the 
abattis and a figure clad in grey 
leaped upon the breastworks and drove the 
steel point of a standard into the gravel. 

‘*In the name of God!” he shouted, in 
a voice choked with emotion. 

**Let him pray,” muttered the dusty 
veterans of Longstreet’s infantry as they 
wheeled into the parallels. ‘‘ He’s one of 
Jackson’s men.” 

And all these things were done in the 
name of the Most High. 

















THE 


HE yearly widening fame of Jeanne 

d’Arc, the growing affection with 

which even aliens and the descendants of 

her ancient enemies regard her memory, 

make it natural to ask, Are there any con- 

temporary portraits or any authentic relics 
of the Maid of Domrémy ? 

The answer is brief enough. 

There are no portraits, and, except a 
few letters signed by her guided hand, 
there are no indisputable relics of Jeanne 
d’Arc. At her trial, in 1431, she said that 
she had never sat for her portrait, and had 
never even seen a representation of herself, 
except one picture in the hands of a 
Scottish archer at Arras. This work 
represented her dressed in full armour, 
kneeling, and handing a letter to the 
King. Now Jeanne was at Arras during 
her journey to prison in Rouen. She did 
not deny, at her trial, that files were found 
in her possession at Arras, files to be used 
doubtless for breaking her chains or the bars 
of her dungeon. In connection with these 
files, which prove that she was not wholly 
unbefriended, we naturally ask what was a 
Scottish archer doing in Arras, a hostile 
city held by the English ? The Scots at that 
moment were fighting in France as allies 
of the French, and one of Jeanne’s last 
victories, at Lagny, was won when her 
banner floated beside that of Sir Hugh 
Kennedy, over the heads of men from 
Ayrshire and the Marshes. Thus a Scot 
had no clear business in Arras, a town in 
English hands. 

It is at least conceivable that this 
archer, the owner of the picture of the 
Maid, had stolen disguised into the city, 
and it may even have been he who 
supplied her with the files of which the 
English deprived her. We know about 
two Scots who had ridden with the Maid. 
One is he who told the Abbot Bower, 
author of the continuation of the “ Scoti- 
chronicon” (1441), how the Maid was 
ever looking at the ring on her finger, a 
poor ring of brass, her parents’ gift, 
bearing the sacred name, JHESU MARIA. 
The other Scot (if he be not indeed the 
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LANG. 


same person) had been the constant com- 
panion of Jeanne, so he assures us. He 
became a monk, and about 1461 took up 
the task of continuing the Scottish 
Chronicle after the pen fell from the 
hands of Bower. One of these two men 
may possibly have been the Scottish archer 
in whose hands Jeanne saw the picture of 
herself. 

However this may be, the portrait must 
have been no better than a popular image, 
or icon, unless it was executed from 
memory by the Maid’s Scottish banner- 
painter, “‘ Polnoir” —that is, Power or 
Polwarth. Thus, if Jeanne’s memory was 
correct, we can never hope to look on any 
such admirable portraits of her as those 
of her contemporaries, Charles VII. and 
René d’Anjou, now in the Louvre. ‘The 
oldest representations of the Maid must, at 
best, have been designed from the memory 
or fancy of the artist. 

Even such objects as these are rare, and 
of doubtful, or even of doubtful, authen- 
ticity. In the Museum of Orleans, in a 
contemporary tapestry, we see Jeanne 
entering Chinon; the King, rather a per- 
plexed-looking monarch, is receiving her 
on the steps of his palace. But the piece 
is German, and quite fantastic: the artist 
never had “‘ his eye on the subject.” At 
the Maison Cluny (the Museum of the 
Middle Ages in Paris) is a little bronze 
statuette, with the inscription “‘ La Pucelle 
d’Orleans.” M. Desnoyers, of the Orleans 
Museum, does not contest its authenticity, 
but it is assuredly more like an image of 
Don Quixote than of the warrior Maid. 
She is, apparently, rising with difficulty to 
the slow trot of a very heavy and weary 
horse; her banner-pole is in her right 
hand and rests on her foot. M. Desnoyers 
gives the modern history of this unro- 
mantic effigy. A certain M. Carraud 


(others print Carrand), of Lyons, once 
owned it, and in 1867 offered it to the 
Orleans Museum for twenty-four pounds. 
The authorities, M. Mantellier and M. 
Desnoyers, could not afford the money out 
of the Museum funds, and did not feel 
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wholly certain that the statuette was 
what dealers call ‘very genuine.” On 
the death of the owner, his son -sold the 
piece to a Paris dealer for £120, and he 
in turn parted 
with it to M. 
Odiot for£400. 
In 1889 M. 
Odiot put his 
treasure up to 
auction at the 
Hotel Drouot, 
and an English 
or Scottish 
dealer, a Mr. 
Donaldson, got 
it for £612. 
M. Darcel, of 
the Maison 
Cluny, now 
appealed to 
the generosity 
of Baron 


Alphonse de 
From a Bronze Statuette in the Rothschild 
Maison Cluny, Paris. ; 


LA PUCELLE D’ ORLEANS, 


who purchased 
the little image from Mr. Donaldson— 
at what rate we are not informed—and 
presented it to the great Medizval Museum 
in Paris. Thus a Jew gave more, to a 
Scot, for a possible popular image of 
Jeanne d’Arc than England paid to 
Jean de Ligny for the person cf the 
captive heroine herself! Her price was 
10,000 francs. 

There is another work, a rude picture 
of the Maid standing on one side of Our 
Lady, while St. Michael stands on the 


other. This was exhibited in 1874 by 
M. Auvray, a Parisian picture-dealer, 
a native of Orleans. The Maid’s 


arms were on her shield; they were a 
sword supporting a crown between two 
lilies. A mutilated inscription § ran : 
“GIS ARVA Se hane Pucele Sorte en. 

This has also been read: ‘“ Montargis, 
Marya, Jehane Darc peuple fortement 
delivra. 1431. Marssy pour ta vie”’ Thus 
the picture would be a votive offering, 
presented to Our Lady in 1431 with a 
prayer for the Maid’s release from an 
English prison.* This sounds “very 
genuine,” very touching, and, indeed, 
M. Auvray sold the treasures for 2000 f. 
(480). But, says M. Desnoyers, criticism 
examined the picture carefully, and found 
that it was a forgery, painted the day 
before yesterday, then carefully dirtied, 
and deposited in a cottage near Orleans, 


*Livre d’Or de Jeanne d’Arc. Lanery d’ Arc. 
Page 939 (1894). 


where it was accidentally discovered, and 
so put on the market. The object is 
represented by a coloured illustration in 
M. Wallon’s ‘“‘ History of Jeanne d’Arc.” 
M. Wallon, of course, believed it to be 
genuine. The Orleans Museum itself 
acquired, in Germany, about 1857 a picture 
of Jeanne trampling on England, figured as 
a dragon. This inestimable relic turned 
out (as we might have guessed) to be not 
the girlish conqueror, but the patron saint 
of England—St. George ! 

It is painful to add that the patriotic 
enterprise of the French does not end 
even here. In 1883 the Catalogue of 
the Maison Cluny, that charming reliquary 
of old France, contained ‘*‘ Number 231, 
Jeanne d’Arc, equestrian statue of carved 
wood, painted and gilded, discovered at 
Montereau. ‘This inestimable figure used 
to be carried, it was said, in religious pro- 
cessions; the belly of the horse opened, 
so as to contain relics.” The precious 
object was described in 1879 by MM. de 
Braux and de Bouteiller, who wrote about 
it with a natural enthusiasm. The 
Museum had only enjoyed its possession, 
at that date, for two years. It was 
“absolutely authentic, and undeniably of 
the fifteenth century.” The Pucelle is 





ALLEGED STATUE OF JOAN OF ARC. 
Now proved to represent St. Maurice. 


riding a Roman - nosed white horse: 
her vizor is raised, the armour of 
the warrior is painted in black and 
gold, as is the harness of the horse. 
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But (pray observe this) while M. Des- 
noyers quotes the Catalogue to the 
effect that this priceless piece was found 
at Montereau, MM. De Bouteiller and 
De Braux say that it came from Mon/argis, 
where, “‘from time immemorial,” it was 
carried in religious processions. Even 
during the Restoration (1815-30) it was 
honoured thus, and was called /eanne 
d’Arc. Now Montereau is celebrated for 
a bridge (where the Duke of Burgundy was 
murdered), Montargis is renowned for a 
dog, ‘‘ the dog of Montargis.” The precious 
image can hardly come from doth places. 
M. Dusommerard, the head of the Maison 
Cluny, was, in any case, quite happy in 
this ancient effigy. Unluckily, it proved 
to be really a St. Maurice from the church 
of that saint at Montereau. It was thence 
sold to a local painter, who freshened the 
colours and vended it to an indelicate 
person for fifty francs. The unscrupulous 
new owner baptised it ‘Jeanne d’Arc,” 
and let it go, at the ransom of five 
hundred francs, to M. Dusommerard, 
Director of the Maison Cluny. In that 
collection it occupied a place of high 
honour, till the good people of Montereau 
came to hear of it. They exposed the 
fraud at once, and M. Darcel (who now 
held the place previously occupied by 
M. Dusommerard as Director of the 
Maison Cluny) banished “ Jeanne d’Arc ” 
to the cellars of the establishment. So 
M. Desnoyers 
writes in 1892, 
and alas! where 
is the “ unde- 
niable authen- 
ticity” pro- 
claimed by MM. 
De Braux and 
De Bouteiller ? 
Apparently no- 
body had ever 
thought of 
making inquiries 
at Montereau, 
or, as the author 
last cited says, 
at Montargis. 
Antiquaries 
appear to be 
blundering, 
simple, candid 
souls ! 

Yet another head of Jeanne d’Arc (at 
Orleans) was also, in fact, a St. Maurice. 
Thus out of an interesting assortment of 
contemporary images only one is left, that 
which Baron Alphonse de Rothschild 
bought from Mr. Donaldson. Nor would 


STATUE OF LA PUCELLE 
AT DOMREMY. 
Copied from an older one at Toul. 
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it surprise us much if doubts were now 
entertained even about that work of art. 
To be sure M. Desnoyers does not impugn 
the good faith of the dealer, M. Auvray, 
who sold the 
sham picture of 
Jeanne, St. 
Michael, and 
the Virgin ; and 
M. Lanery d’Arc 
seems still to 
believe in its 
authenticity. 
But we are more 
safe with M. 
Desnoyers, who 
writes (1892) in 
the “‘ Mémoires 
de la Société 
Arc héologique 
et Historique 
de l’Orléanais.” 
If M. Dusom- 
merard was the 
victim of a false 
Jeanne, why should his successor, M. 
Darcel, be deemed infallible ? 

This industry in forging or recognising 
false images of Jeanne cannot make up 
for the sedulous care with which the 
ancestors of the French destroyed genuine 
old representatives of their national heroine. 
Huguenots were shocked by the circum- 
stance that she was a Catholic; the Sons 
of Freedom in 1793 could not forgive her 
for not having been a Republican. They 
therefore burned and broke every memorial 
of her which they could discover in 1567 
and in 1790-94. 

In 1458, or, according to some erroneous 
French books, in 1438 (the inaccuracies 
are overwhelming !), the people of Orleans 
erected a statue of the Maid on that bridge 
over the Loire which she crossed after 
her great victory of May 7, 1429. In this 
work of art Jeanne knelt on one side, 
Charies VII. on the other side, of a 
Calvary. In 1458, when the statues were 
erected, the brothers of the Maid were 
alive; one of them was residing in Orleans, 
and the artist could obtain from him 
authentic information as to the traits of 
the heroine. Need we say that, in 1567, 
the Protestants destroyed this interesting 
monument? Four years later the town 
restored it, probably on the old lines. The 
new statue, however, was melted and cast 
into cannon by the Revolution: “it was,” 
the enlightened citizens said, ‘‘ an insult 
to the freedom of the French people ”— 
who, but for Jeanne, might now be return- 
ing members to the English Parliament! 





JOAN OF ARC 


In the Monument erected by the 
People of Orleans on the bridge 
across the Lotre. 
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From an engraving of 1612 in Jean 
Hordal’s book on the Maid, we learn 
that she was represented as wearing 
long flowing-locks in this Orleans statue. 
Now one of the 
charges brought 
against her in her 
trial was that she 
wore her hair cut 
short, like a man’s, 
‘‘en ronde.’ The 
statue of 1458, 
therefore, was in- 
accurate, as far as 
the long hair is 
concerned. Again, 
the locks of the 
statue are said to 
have been gi/ded, 
whereas a con- 
temporary writing 
in 1429 (the town 
clerk of La 
Rochelle) declares 
that Jeanne’s 
hair was Odlack. 
So much for the correctness of the 
Orleans monument. Now there exist, at 
Domrémy, a small stone statue of Jeanne 
and also a cast of it. Again, before the 
Revolution, the Cathedral of Toul pos- 
sessed a statue of the Maid (it was 
destroyed, of course, as usual, by the 
citizens), and tradition alleges that it was 
a counterpart of the statue now at Dom- 
rémy. Descriptions of the Toul statue 
survive ; the figure was in armour, in the 
attitude of prayer; and the locks were 
long, floating, and golden. Obviously 
this statue at Toul was a copy of that on 
the Bridge of Orleans, of the figure erected 
in 1458, battered in 1467, and, later, 
remade and replaced, while the extant 
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JOAN OF ARC IN ARMORIAL 
DESIGN. 


Domrémy image is a copy of the statue of 


Toul. Claude Hordal, a descendant in 
the female line of the family of Jeanne, 
gave the statue to Toul: his nephew, 
Etienne, who restored a chapel near 
Domrémy, may have given to it the sur- 
viving copy of the Toul effigy. The 
chapel, about 1640, was burned by 
Protestant Swedes, who also cut down 
le beau Mai, the Fairy Tree of Domrémy, 
and the statue given by Etienne Hordal, 
if he did give it, was mutilated. Before 
1756 this statue (or one which may be 
this) was placed over the door of Jeanne’s 
house in Domrémy. Early in our century 
traces of gold on the hair, and of the red 
colour of the garment, still remained. 
This is probably the stone figure, now 
within the house at Domrémy: the metal 


cast outside the house was moulded on 
the figure in stone. The mutilated piece, 
then, is the direct descendant of the 
Orleans statue, if we follow MM. De Bou- 
teiller and De Braux, in their ‘* Notes 
Iconographiques.” Even here the artist 
has, of his own fantasy, put on Jeanne the 
ruff of his own period, which she did not 
wear in the lost Orleans piece. If the 
system holds, the yellow-haired Maid of 
the images, with her floating locks, cannot 
be like the dark girl who wore her hair 
en ronde, closely clipped, after the manner 
of the men-at-arms. 

The legend of Jeanne’s long golden 
hair was certainly popular. There exists, 
in only two or three copies, a Spanish 
work of about 1468, calling itself ‘‘ The 
Chronicle of the Pucelle.” It is really a 
mere romance, full of Spanish rhodomon- 
tade. The author, however, says that 
Jeanne’s long locks, like a “ banner, 
yellow, glorious, golden,” were her 
oriflamme in war: the flag which her 
soldiers followed. This writer avers that 
he has seen in France a portrait of the 
Maid which was thought excellent, and 
which represented her as taller than most 
women, “‘ /os cabellos muy largos et rucios” : 
‘with thick ruddy locks.” This descrip- 
tion clearly corresponds to what we learn 
about the Orleans statue and its successor 
at Domrémy. Now the Orleans statue 
was fashioned in an age when men of fifty 
well remembered the Pucelle. Yet the 
contemporary town clerk of La Rochelle 
in 1429 described (though not as an eye- 
witness) the black cap, black pourpoint, and 





Timbre des armoines Je Charles du Lys 


D'aprés les lettres patentes de 1612 


short skirt of dark grey in which Jeanne 
rode from Vaucouleurs to Chinon before her 
mission, and he adds, as we know, that 
her hair was d/ack, and clipped en ronde. 
That her hair was worn as shortas a skull- 
cap is ascertained, as we have said, just 


















because her enemies made this a principal 
point in their accusations. It is manifest, 
then, that even the statue of 1458, wherein 
she wore long gilded locks, was a merely 
fanciful work of art. Can it possibly 
represent that mysterious impostor, the 
False Pucelle ? 

Evidence as to Jeanne’s black hair 
lately existed in the wax seal of a letter 
sent by her to the town of Riom. In the 
wax was one black hair, and to insert a 
hair of the writer in the seal is said to 
have been a medieval custom. But, 
shameful to tell, even this last slight relic, 
the seal (dis- 
covered in 1844), 
has already been 
stolen — at least, 
has “disap- 
peared.” What 
with the destroy- 
ing of genuine 
relics and monu- 


ments on one 
hand, and the 
forging of false 


ones on the other, 
France has de- 
cidedly been un- 
fortunate. In 
brief, except the 
statuette bought 
for the Maison 
Cluny by Baron 
Rothschild and 
the German tap- 
estry now at 
Orleans, there is 
not known to 
exist even a fanci- 
ful contemporary 
likeness of Jeanne 
d’Arc. Her likenesses in the miniatures 
of later fifteenth century manuscripts are 
of no authority, and a possible representa- 
tion of her, on a leaden medal, is a 
mere “ generalised” head of a woman. 
The Abbé Cochard is the best authority 
on the relics of Jeanne d’Arc—or, rather, 
on their absence! Her body, after her 
martyrdom, was reduced to cinders, and 
thrown into the Seine, “for fear of the 
sorceries that would shortly have been 
wrought therewith,” as a contemporary 
French diarist says. Had the body of the 
Maid been granted Christian burial, 
miracles at her tomb would inevitably 
have followed. The sacred heart of the 
Maid, cor cordium, like Shelley’s, resisted 
the flames, to the horror of the penitent 
executioner. Doubtless her heart also 


was cast into the stream with her ashes. 
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The Seine bore all to the sea, which 
carried these sad relics no further than 
her limitless fame has wandered on all 
human shores. In 1889 M. Francis Perot 
is obliged to say that the very seal of the 
letter to Riom “‘ has vanished.” Foul fall 
the thievish hand which wrought this 
latest of so many outrages! 

The armour of Jeanne has probably 
disappeared. One suit of harness she 
dedicated to St. Denis, when her attack on 
Paris was foiled by her King in September 
1429, “for S*¢. Denis is the cry of 
France!” The English, on the departure 
of the French 
army, robbed the 
church of St. 
Denis, and the 
arms are lost. 
The _ Revolution 
would have de- 
stroyed them in 
any case. In the 
reign of Louis 
XII. the author of 
an inventory men- 
tions the harness 
of the Maid as 
extant in the 
Chateau of 
Amboise, and 
suggests that the 
illuminator of a 
manuscript of the 
period copied 
this armour. In 
1581 a suit of her 
harness is said to 
have been at the 
Chateau d’Anet. 
At the end of last 
century, Carré 
describes a suit of hers at Chantilly—armour 
certainly made for a woman, he says, and 
covered with crosses. It may or may not 
be the Chantilly harness which is now in 
the Musée des Invalides, in the series G. 
No. 119. There is also a so-called harness 
of Jeanne’s in the Museum of Berlin. A 
sword, said to be hers, was given by 
Peiresc to Charles du Lys (a descendant 
of her family) in 1632, and thence came 
to the family of De Maleyssie, who lost it 
(and some of their own heads) in the 
Revolution. 

Of all authentic relics the cap worn by 
the Maid lasted longest. In the seven- 
teenth century it belonged to a descend- 
ant of the Boucher family, Jeanne’s hosts 
at Orleans. In 1631 a lady of this house 
presented it to the Oratoire de Jésus, in 
Orleans. The Fathers kept it in their 
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sacristy, but, foreseeing the storm of 1791, 
entrusted it to Madame De Saint Hilaire. 
Before the Fathers had been driven out of 
Orleans, at the end of August 1792, the 
mob broke up Jeanne’s statue, rabbled 
Madame De Saint Hilaire, extorted the 
cap from her, lit a fire in the court of her 
house, and burned the last relic of the 
saviour of Orleans and of France. The cap 
was blue, looped up, and crested with fleurs- 
de-lys in copper gilt. Jeanne is said to have 
been represented in a blue cap on a window 
of the church of St. Paul in Paris, made 
at the time when her King recovered his 
capital (1436). But red was her favourite 
colour, both before and during her mission. 
In a red frock of rough stuff the peasant 
girl walked to Vaucouleurs to see Robert 
de Baudricour, and implore him to send 
her to the King. Ina red Aucque of the 
richest material she was draped when she 
was dragged down from her horse by its 
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J HEN the able-bodied citizens of 
the village formed a company 
and marched away to the war, ‘Major Tom 
Boldin assumed in a manner the burden of 
the village cares. Everybody ran to him 
when they felt obliged to discuss their 
affairs. ‘The sorrows of the town were 
dragged before him. His little bench at 
the sunny side of Migglesville tavern 
became a sort of open court where people 
came to speak resentfully of their griev- 
ances. He accepted his position and 
struggled manfully under the load. It 
behoved him as a man who had seen the 
sky red over the quaint low cities of 
Mexico and the compact northern bayonets 
gleaming on the narrow roads. 

One warm summer day the Major sat 
asleep on his little bench. There was a 
lull in the tempest of discussion which 
usually enveloped him. His cane, by use 
of which he could make the most tremen- 
dous and impressive gestures, reposed 
beside him. His hat lay upon the bench, 
and his old bald head had swung far 
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heavy folds and captured outside the gate 
of Compiégne. She wore a black doublet 
at her trial, as we know from a recorded 
speech of her own. But all such things 
are very perishable, and all have perished. 
Nothing is known to survive that ever 


touched the hands of the Maid, 
not her poor ring of brass, or her 


one golden ring, robbed from her by 
Englishmen or Burgundians; nothing 
remaiis but one or two letters, signed by 
her while her secretary guided her fingers. 
The English destroyed her body; the 
French have burned, or broken, or 
stolen her blue cap, her statues, the 
very seal that held a single hair from 
that sacred head. Even down to the 
destruction of these few last remains, the 
Nation which burned and the Nation 
which deserted La Pucelle remain equal 
in the competition of shame. ‘‘She came 
to her own, and her own received her not.” 
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forward until his nose actually touched the 
first button of his waistcoat. 

The sparrows wrangled desperately in 
the road, defying perspiration. Once a 
team went jangling and creaking past, 
raising a yellow blur of dust before the 
soft tones of the field and sky. In the 
long grass of the meadow across the 
road the insects chirped and clacked 
eternally. 

Suddenly a frowsy-headed boy appeared 
in}the roadway, his bare feet pattering 
rapidly. He was extremely excited. He 
gave a shrill whoop as he discovered the 
sleeping Major and rushed toward him. 
He created a terrific panic among some 
chickens who had been scratching intently 
near the Major’s feet. ‘They clamoured in 
an insanity of fear, and rushed hither and 
thither seeking a way of escape, whereas 
in reality all ways lay plainly open to 
them. 

This tumult caused the Major to arouse 
with a sudden little jump of amazement 
and apprehension. He rubbed his eyes 
and gazed about him. Meanwhile, some 
clever chicken had discovered a passage 
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to safety, and led the flock into the 
garden, where they squawked in sustained 
alarm. 

Panting from his run and choked with 
terror, the little boy stood before the 
Major, struggling with a tale that was ever 
upon the tip of his tongue. 

** Major—now—Major 

The old man, roused from a delicious 
slumber, glared impatiently at the little 
boy. ‘“ Come, come!” What’s th’ 
matter with yeh?” he demanded. 
‘‘What’s th’ matter! Don’t stand there 
shaking. Speak up.” 

‘*Lots is th’ matter,’ 


, 


the little boy 


shouted valiantly, with a courage born of 


the importance of his tale. ‘My ma’s 
chickens ’uz all stole, an’-—now—he ‘s over 
in th’ woods.” 

** Who is ? 
Go ahead.” 

‘* Now—th’ rebel is!” 

“What ?” roared the Major. 

‘Th’ rebel,” cried the little boy, with 
the last of his breath. 

The Major pounced from his bench in 
tempestuous excitement. He seized the 
little boy by the collar and gave him a 
great jerk. ‘‘Where? Are yeh sure? 
Who saw ’im? How long ago? Where 
is he now? Did you see ’im?” 

The little boy, frightened at the Major’s 
After a moment he 


Who is over in the woods ? 


fury, began to sob. 
managed to stammer: ‘“‘ He—now—he’s 


in the woods. I saw ’im. He looks 
uglier ’n anythin’.” 

The Major released his hold upon the 
boy, and, pausing for a time, indulged in 
a glorious dream. ‘Then he said, ‘ By 
thunder! we’ll ketch th’ cuss. You wait 
here,” he told the boy, ‘‘ an’ don’t say a 
word t’ anybody. Do yeh hear?” 

The boy, still weeping, nodded, and 
the Major hurriedly entered the inn. He 
took down from its pegs an awkward 
smooth-bore rifle and carefully examined 
the enormous percussion-cap that was 
fitte? over the nipple. Mistrusting the 
cap, he removed it and replaced it with a 
new one. He scrutinised the gun keenly, 
as if he could judge in this manner of the 
condition of the load. All his movements 
were deliberate and deadly. 

When he arrived upon the porch of the 
tavern he beheld the yard filled with 
pc.ple. Peter Witheby, sooty-faced and 
grinning, was in the van. He looked at 
the Major. ‘‘ Well?” he said. 

‘“‘ Well ?” returned the Major, bridling. 

“* Well, what ’s ’che got ?” said old Peter. 

“* Got?’ Got a rebel over in the 
woods,” roared the Major. 
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At this sentence, the women and boys, 
who had gathered eagerly about him, 
gave vent to startled cries. The women 
had come from adjacent houses, but the 
little boys represented the entire village. 
They had miraculously heard the first 
whisper of rumour, and they performed 
wonders in getting to the spot. They 
clustered around the important figure of 
the Major and gazed in silent awe. The 
women, however, burst forth. At the 
word “ rebel,” which represented to them 
all terrible things, they deluged the Major 
with questions which were obviously un- 
answerable. 

He shook them off, with violent im- 
patience. Meanwhile, Peter Witheby was 
trying to force exasperating interrogations 
through the tumult to the Major’s ears. 
“What? No! Yes! Howd’ I know?” 
the maddened veteran snarled as he 
struggled with his friends. ‘‘No! Yes! 
What? How in thunder d’I know?” 
Upon the steps of the tavern the landlady 
sat, weeping forlornly. 

At last the Major burst through the 
crowd and went to the roadway. There, as 
they ail streamed after him, he turned and 
faced them. ‘‘ Now, look a’ here, I don’t 
know any more about this than you do,” 
he told them .orcibly. ‘ All that I know 
is that therr.’s a rebel over in Smith’s 
woods, an’ all I know is that I’m a-goin’ 
after ’im.” 

“* But hol’ on a minnet,” said old Peter. 
** How do yeh know he’s a rebel ?” 

“IT know he is,” cried the Major. 
** Don’t yeh think I know what a rebel is ?” 

Then, with a gesture of disdain at the 
babbling crowd, he marched determinedly 
away, his rifle held in the hollow of his 
arm. At this heroic moment a new 
clamour arose, half admiration, half 
dismay. Old Peter hobbled after the 
Major, continually repeating: ‘ Hol’ on 
a minnet.” 

The little boy who had given the alarm 
was the centre of a throng of lads who 
gazed with envy and awe, discovering in 
him a new quality. He held forth to them 
eloquently. The women stared after the 
figures of the Major and old Peter, his 
pursuer. Jerozel Bronson, a_half-witted 
lad who comprehended nothing save an 
occasional genial word, leaned against the 
fence and grinned like a skull. ‘The Major 
and the pursuer passed out of view around 
the turn in the road where the great maples 
lazily shook off the dust that lay on their 
leaves. 

For a moment the little group of women 
listened intently, as if they expected to 
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hear a sudden shot and cries from the 
distance. They looked at each other, 
their lips a little way apart. The trees 
sighed softly in the heat of the summer 
sun. The insects in the meadow con- 
tinued their monotonous humming, and, 
somewhere, a hen had been stricken with 
fear, and was cackling loudly. 

Finally, Mrs. Goodwin said, ‘‘ Well, I’m 
goin’ up to th’ turn a’ th’ road, anyhow.” 
Mrs. Willets and Mrs. Joe Petersen, her 
particular friends, cried out at this temerity, 
but she said, ‘‘ Well, 1’m goin’, anyhow.” 

She called Bronson. ‘‘ Come on, Jero- 
zel. You’re a man, an’ if he should chase 
us, why, you mus’ pitch inteh ’im. Hey?” 
Bronson always obeyed everybody. He 
grinned an assent, and went with her 
down the road. 

A little boy attempted to follow them, 
but a shrill scream from his mother made 
him halt. 

The remaining women stood motion- 
less, their eyes fixed upon Mrs. Goodwin 
and Jerozel. Then at last one gave a 
laugh of triumph at her conquest of 
caution and fear and cried: ‘‘ Well, I’m 
goin’ too.” 

Another instantly said: ‘So 
Then began a general movement. 


am I.” 
Some 


of the little boys had already ventured a 
hundred feet away from the main body, 


and at this unanimous advance they 
spread out ahead in little groups. Some 
recounted terrible stories of rebel ferocity. 
Their eyes were large with excitement. 
The whole thing, with its possible dangers, 
had for them a delicious element. Johnnie 
Peterson, who could whip any boy 
present, explained what he would do in 
case the enemy should happen to pounce 
out at him. 

The familiar scene suddenly assumed a 
new aspect. The fieid of corn which met 
the road upon the left was no longer a 
mere field of corn. It was a darkly mystic 
place whose recesses could contain all 
manner of dangers. ‘The long green 
leaves, waving in the breeze, rustled 
from the passing of men. In the song 
of the insects there were now omens, 
threats. 

There was a warning in the enamel blue 
of the sky, in the stretch of yellow road, 
in the very atmosphere. Above the tops 
of the corn loomed the distant foliage 
of Smith’s woods, curtaining the silent 
action of a tragedy whose horrors they 
imagined. 

The women and the little boys came to 
a halt, overwhelmed by the impressiveness 
of the landscape. They waited silently. 
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Mrs. Goodwin suddenly said: -“ I’m 
goin’ back.” ‘The others, who all wished 
to return, cried at once disdainfully— 

*“* Well, go back, if yeh want to.” 

A cricket at the roadside exploded 
suddenly in his shrill song, and a woman 
who had been standing near shrieked in 
startled terror. An electric movement 
went through the group of women. They 
jumped and gave vent to sudden screams. 
With the fear still upon their agitated 
faces, they turned to berate the one who 
had shrieked. ‘“ My, what a goose you 
ace, Sallie. Why, it took my breath away. 
Goodness sakes, don’t holler like that 
again.” 


PART II. 
“Hol? on a minnet,” Peter Witheby was 
crying to the Major, as the latter, full 
of importance and dignity of his position 
as protector of Migglesville, paced forward 
swiftly. ‘The veteran already felt upon his 
brow a wreath formed of the flowers of 
gratitude, and as he strode he was 
absorbed in planning a calm and self 
contained manner of wearing it. ‘‘ Hol’ 
on a minnet,” piped old Peter in the rear. 

At last the Major, aroused from his 
dream of triumph, turned about wrath- 
fully. ‘* Well, what?” 

‘*Now, look a’ here,” 
‘What ’che goin’ t’ do?” 

The Major, with a gesture of supreme 
exasperation, wheeled again and went on. 
When he arrived at the cornfield he halted 
and waited for Peter. He had suddenly 
felt that indefinable menace in the land- 
scape. 

“Well?” demanded Peter, panting. 

The Majors eyes wavered a trifle. 
‘* Well,” he repeated. ‘ Well, 1’m goin’ 
in there an’ bring out that there rebel.” 

They both paused and studied the 
gently swaying masses of corn. and behind 
them the looming woods, sinister with 
possible secrets. 

“Well ?” said old Peter. 

The Major moved uneasily and put his 
hand to his brow. Peter waited in obvious 
expectation. 

The Major crossed through the grass at 
the roadside and climbed the fence. He 
put both legs over the topmost rail and 
then sat perched there, facing the woods. 
Once he turned his head and asked: 
* What ?” 

“I hain’t 
Peter. 

The Major clambered down from the 
fence and went slowly into the cor, his 


said Peter. 


said anythin’,” answered 


sa 
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gun held in readiness. Peter stood in the 
road. 

Presently the Major returned and said 
in a cautious whisper: “If yeh hear any- 
thing’ you come a-runnin’, will yeh ?” 

“ Well, I hain’t got no gun nor nuthin’,” 
said Peter in the same low tone, “ what 
good ’ud I do?” 

“Well, yeh might come along with me 
an’ watch,” said the Major. ‘‘ Four eyes 
is better ’n two.” 
“Tf I had a gun 





” began Peter. 


“Oh, yeh don’t need no gun,” inter- 
rupted the Major, waving his hand. “ All 


I’m afraid of is that I won’t find ’im. 
My eyes ain’t so good as they was.” 

““Well_——” 

““Come along,” whispered the Major. 
‘Yeh hain’t afraid, are yeh ?” 

“No, but 2g 

“Well, come along then. 
matter with yeh ?” 

Peter climbed the fence. He paused on 
the top rail and took a prolonged stare at 
the inscrutable woods. When he joined 
the Major in the cornfield he said, with a 
touch of anger— 

“Well, you got the gun. Remember 
that. If he comes for me, I hain’t got a 
blame thing.” 

**Shucks!” answered the Major. 
hain’t a-goin’ t’ come for yeh.” 

The two then began a wary journey 
through the corn. One by one the long 
aisles between the rows appeared as they 
glanced along each of them. It seemed 
as if some gruesome thing had just pre- 
viously vacated it. Old Peter halted once 
and whispered: ‘‘ Say, look a here, sup- 








What’s th’ 


“He 


posin’—supposin’——” 
** Supposin’ what?” demanded the 
Major. 


‘“* Supposin’—” said Peter. ‘‘ Well, re- 
member you got th’ gun an’ I hain’t got 
anythin’.” 

“Thunder!” said the Major. 

When they got to where the stalks were 
very short because of the shade cast by the 
trees of the wood, they halted again. The 
leaves were gently swishing in the breeze. 
Before them stretched the mystic green 
wall of the forest, and there seemed to be 
in it eyes which followed each of their 
movements. 

Peter at last said: “I 
there’s anybody in there.” 

“Yes, there is, too,” said the Major. 
**T’ll bet anythin’ he’s in there.” 

“How d’ yeh know?” asked Peter. 
“I'll bet he ain’t within a mile o’ here.” 

The Major suddenly ejaculated : 
* Listen | ” 


don’t believe 
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They bent forward, scarce breathing, 
their mouths agape, their eyes glinting. 
Finally the Major turned his head. ‘“‘ Did 
yeh hear that ?” he said hoarsely. 

‘“No,” said Peter in a Jow voice. ‘“‘ What 
was it?” 

The Major listened 
Then he turned again. 
heered somebody holler,” 
cautiously. 

They both bent forward and listened 
once more. Peter in the intentness of 
his attitude lost his balance and was 
obliged to lift his foot hastily and with 
noise. ‘‘ Sssh,” hissed the Major. 

After a minute Peter spoke quite loudly. 
“Oh, shucks! I don’t believe yeh heered 
anythin’.” 

The Major made a frantic downward 
gesture with his hand. ‘‘Shet up, will 
yeh!” he said, in an angry undertone. 

Peter became silent for a moment, but 
presently he said again: ‘‘ Oh, yeh didn’t 
hear anythin’.” 

The Major turned to glare at his tom- 
panion in despair and wrath. 

**What’s th’ matter with ‘yeh ? 
yeh shet up ?” 

“Qh, this here hain’t nouse. If you’re 
goin’ in after ’im, why don’t yeh go in 
after ’im ?” 

“Well, gimme time, can’t yeh?” said 
the Major, in a growl. And as if to add 
more to this reproach he climbed the fence 
that compassed the woods, looking resent- 
fully back at his companion. 

“Well,” said Peter, when the Major 
paused. 

The Major stepped down upon the thick 
carpet of brown leaves that stretched under 
the trees. He turned then to whisper: 
“You wait here, will yeh?” His face was 
red with determination. 

‘Well, hol’ on a minnet, 
*“* You—I—we ’d better e 

**No,” said the Major. 
here.” 

He went stealthily into the thickets. 
Peter watched him until he grew to bea 
vague slow-moving shadow. From time 
to time he could hear the leaves crackle 
and twigs snap under the Major’s awkward 
tread. Peter, intent, breathless, waited for 
the peal of sudden tragedy. Finally the 
woods grew silent in a solemn and im- 
pressive hush that caused Peter to feel the 
thumping of his heart. He began to look 
about him to make sure that nothing 
should spring upon him from the sombre 
shadows. He scrutinised this cool gloom 
before him, and at times he thought he 
could perceive the moving of swift silent 


for a moment. 
*T thought I 
he explained 


Can’t 
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said Peter. 
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shapes. He concluded that he had better 
go back and try to muster some assistance 
to the Major. 

As Peter came through the corn, the 
women in the road caught sight of the 
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others: ‘‘Why, it’s on’y Pete Witheby.” 
They came faltering back then, those who 
had been naturally swiftest in the race 
avoiding the eyes of those whose limbs 
had enabled them to flee a short distance. 


‘ . 
‘I THOUGHT I HEERED SOMEBODY HOLLFP.” 


glittering figure and screamed. Many of 
them began to run. The little boys, with 
all their valour, scurried away in clouds. 
Mrs. Joe Peterson, however, cast a glance 
over her shoulders as she, with her skirts 
gathered up, was running as best she 
could. She instantly stopped, and, in 
tones of deepest scorn, called out to the 


Peter came rapidly, appreciating the 
glances of vivid interest in the eyes of the 
women. To their lightning-like questions, 
which hit all sides of the episode, he 
opposed a new tranquillity gained from 
his sudden ascent in importance. He 
made no answer to their clamour. When 
he had reached the top of the fence, he 
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called out, commandingly: “Here you, 
Johnnie, you and George, run an’ git my 
gun. It’s hangin’ on th’ pegs over th’ 
bench in th’ shop.” 

At this terrible sentence a shuddering 
cry broke from the women. The boys 
named sped down the road, accompanied 
by a retinue of envious companions. 

Peter swung his legs over the rail, and 
faced the woods again. He twisted his 
head once to say, ‘‘ Keep still, can’t yeh ? 
Quit scufflin’ aroun’.” ‘They could see by 
his manner that this was a supreme mo- 
ment. The group became motionless and 
still. Later, Peter turned to say ‘‘ Sssh!” 
to a restless boy, and the air with which 
he said it smote them all with awe. 

The little boys who had. gone after the 
gun came pattering along hurriedly, the 
weapon borne in the midst of them. Each 
was anxious to share in the honour. The 
one who had been delegated to bring it 
was bullying and directing his comrades. 

Peter said “Sssh!” He took the 
gun and poised it in readiness to sweep 
the cornfield. He scowled at the boys 
and whispered angrily “ Why didn’t 
yeh bring th’ powder- horn an’ th’ thing 
with th’ bullets in? I told yeh t’ bring 
im. I’ll send somebody else next time.” 

“Yeh didn’t tell us,” cried the two boys 
shrilly. 

“Sssh! Quit yeh 
with a violent gesture. 

However, this reproof enabled other 
boys to recover that peace of mind which 
they had lost when seeing their friends 
loaded with honours. 

The women had cautiously approached 
the fence and, from time to time, whispered 
feverish questions; but Peter repulsed 


noise,” said Peter 
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them savagely, with an air of being 
infinitely bothered by their interference 
in his intent watch. They were forced to 
listen again in silence to the weird and 
prophetic chanting of the insects and the 
mystic silken rustling of the corn. 

At last the thud of hurrying feet in the 
soft soil of the field came to their ears. 
A dark form sped towards them. A wave 
of a mighty fear swept over the group, 
and the screams of the women came 
hoarsely from their choked throats. Peter 
swung madly from his perch and turned to 
use the fence as a rampart. 

But it was the Major. His face was 
inflamed and his eyes were glaring. He 
clutched his rifle by the middle and swung 
it wildly. He was bounding at a great 
speed for his fat, short body. 

“It’s all right! It’s all_right!” he 
began to yell, some distance away. “It’s 
all right. It’s on’y ol’ Milt’ Jacoby!” 

When he arrived at the top of the fence 
he paused and mopped his brow. 

““What ?” they thundered in an agony 
of sudden unreasoning disappointment. 

Mrs. Joe Petersen, who was a distant 
connection of Milton Jacoby, thought to 
forestall any damage to her social position 
by saying at once disdainfully, ‘“‘ Drunk, I 
spose!” 

“Yes,” said the Major, still on the fence, 
and mopped his brow. ‘“ Drunk as a fool. 
Thunder, I was surprised. I—I—thought 
it was a rebel, sure.” 

The thoughts of all these women 
wavered for a time. ‘They were at a loss 
for precise expression of their emotion. 
At last, however, they hurled this one 
superior sentence at the Major— 

“Well, yeh might have known.” 
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HERE was a time not very many 
years ago when the reading public 
took but a superficial interest in all save a 
very few subjects which were put before 
them; when it was necessary and natural 
to seek information on any given branch 
of science, art, or philosophy in a specific 
treatise labelled as distinctly as a drug in 
a chemist’s shop ; when a man’s biography 
was penned after Death had closed the 
volume, not, as now, written up to date, 
incomplete as partial; when the green 
curtain was indeed a veil—mazs nous avons 
changé tout cela. 

Now in this period, teeming with serial 
literature, the screen must be raised. It 
is not sufficient'to accept the feast; we 
must interview the chef; we must follow 
our wines to the vineyard. We no longer 
enter our railway-carriage and enjoy our 
newspaper and cigar, but our thoughts are 
diverted to the cost of the railway itself, 
and how many million passengers are 
conveyed over the metals in a year; while 
the face of the portly gentleman opposite 
is perplexingly familiar to us, till we 
remember that only two days ago it stared 
at us from the pages of the current number 
of a periodical as the successful secretary 
of the company. 

That a stimulus has been administered 


SUMMER 


WORK OF A HUNTSMAN. 


By YOUNG STEWART. 


to the unthinking by this new departure in 


our popular literature is surely obvious, 
and as surely this stimulus must be whole- 
some. For instance, among the unin- 
itiated the impression might easily be of 
long life that a pack of hounds hunt by 
instinct, and it is simply necessary to lay 
them on the scent in order to insure a 
satisfactory run. It is with a view to dis- 
abuse the mind of such an error that this 
paper is written and the subject pictorially 
treated. 

Away from the roar and whistle of the 
locomotive, far indeed from the madding 
crowd, ascending from the fertile valley 
to the picturesque Cotswold Hills stretches 
the quaint, elongated village of Broadway. 
Its name is certainly sufficiently descrip- 
tive, for beyond the spurs that naturally 
branch from every main thoroughfare, the 
village consists of a broad street, where 
the modern church, municipal offices, and 
large hotel are strangely mingled with 
“bits” of antiquity very dear to the 
artist’s heart. To look down this high- 
way the effect is suggestive, and the mind 
travels back to an age when monastery 
and castle held the bodies and souls of 
the surrounding inhabitants in their awe- 
some keeping, and often bewildered their 
simple minds by frequent outbursts of 
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discord between themselves. The very 
road is laid in the heart, and seems one of 
the main arteries, of a country which till 
railways robbed it of its importance never 
failed to witness each successive turn of 
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from the main street to the kennels of the 
North Cotswold Hunt, where, on applica- 
tion to Goddard, the huntsman, we found 
that instructions had been given by 
Captain Stacey, the new Master, that 
every facility should be ac- 
corded us to achieve our object. 
Before proceeding to inspect the 
heroes and heroines of this 
paper, we had a glimpse of the 
old hounds, who looked ex- 
tremely comfortable on their 
large straw beds. It was amusing, 
also, to notice the preternatural 
solemnity with which they stared 
at the intruders—some, with a 
magnificent indifference, remain- 
ing seated, and others, with 
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the wheel in the history of the nation. A 
man’s lifetime has not passed since the 
inhabitants of these very houses turned 
out en masse at the signal of the guard’s 
horn to welcome the coach with its load of 
strangers or returning friends, but, above 
all, its budget of news from the outer 
world beyond the barrier of hills. 

A few yards of picturesque lane leads 


more curiosity, advan:ing to make a 
minute critical survey. As each was 
called by name he came forward, and, 
as compliments were paid to any, they 
seemed to be received with jealous 
growls by the others. In all, there are 
eighteen and a half couple dogs and 
twenty-four couple bitches. Among 
them, perhaps the finest of the dogs are 
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Stentor and Trampler, Rector and Plain- 
tiff—magnificent dogs, with lots of the 
fashionable tan about them, and with good 
lengthy necks and shoulders, with backs 
and loins full of bone and muscle. Each 
individual characteristic is known to the 
huntsman, even to their respective voices. 
As in every other community, so in a pack, 
there is always a leader, and also a sure 
find, who may not necessarily be the 
swiftest hound ; but when a check occurs 
he will be the first to give voice, which the 
huntsman and hounds alike know. 

From these kennels we passed to where 
the youngsters are quartered, and a 
promising lot they are—eight and a half 
couple this year; among which Remus 





and Regent, Simon and Gaiety, were 
pointed out as the most promising. The 


term of training extends from the return 
from ‘‘ walking” to when they are about 
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placing before him a savoury dish, so the 
intelligence of the puppies is stimulated 
by feeding them singly, and calling each 
by name, from the yard in which they are 
all assembled. For some time the wrong 
ones rush for the door, but a smart prac- 
tical rebuke sends the mistaken one back 
even more quickly than he came. From 
the names which have been quoted it will 
be observed that there are many very 
similar in sound—to wit, Remus and 
Regent ; it is therefore quite astonishing 
how quickly the sharp ears of the puppies 
pick up their own. 

After the exercise in the yard, the next 
stage reached is that of leading them out 
in couples, one man being in charge of 
four puppies. On such occasions they 
are shown all sorts of “ riot ” (illegitimate 
game or vermin) in order to break them 
of any inclination to hunt anything but 





IT REQUIRES ALL THE MUSCLE OF THE TRAINER TO HOLD THEM BACK, 


eighteen months old. Whe> the puppies 
leave their mothers they are quartered out 
among the gentry and farmers of the 
vicinity, and so pass their infancy apart 
from each other, and this part of their 
puppyhood is called “ walking.” 

About February or March they are 
returned, and afterwards judged, prizes in 
the form of cups, etc., being awarded to 
the “‘ walkers.” For some little time their 
training simply consists in letting them 
run loose in the yard with the couples on : 
a system which speedily accustoms them 
to the coupling. When first this restraint 
is placed upon them they exhibit the 
propensity natural alike to humanity and 
puppyhood, to pull in opposite directions. 
Very early the necessary process of teach- 
ing each his or her name finds its place 
among the home training; and a highly 
ingenious method is adopted. As in the 
days of the Patriarchs of old, the son 
desirous of obtaining his father’s blessing 
approached him through his stomach, by 


foxes ; and when, as sometimes happens, 
two hares or rabbits are put up at the 
same moment, and scuttle away in opposite 
directions, it requires all the muscle of the 
trainer to hold them back, for their regular 
one feed a day of biscuits and oatmeal 
with a small quantity of horseflesh quickly 
develops their stamina. After two months 
of this they are taken for horse exercise, 
when they will go for a spin of a dozen or 
fourteen miles in the early morning. In the 
keen air of the Cotswolds this is as enjoy- 
able for man as for horse and hound. 
Two whippers-in as well as the huntsman 
take charge of the lot, and keep them from 
straggling. To see them return, full of 
life, after a stretch of miles on a June 
day is to make one envy the work of 
a huntsman; and those who have been 
privileged to see these custodians of the 
pack pay their addresses to a meal after a 
smart run in the height of the season must 
be impressed with the hygienic benefits of 
the sport. 
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Later, the whole pack is exercised 
together, the young dogs being coupled 
to the old ones, whose superior strength 
and wisdom speedily and literally lead 
them in the path they should go; and 
courageous indeed would be the puppy who 
would attempt to follow “riot” on such 
an occasion. About the second week of 
September cub-hunting begins: this is 
with the double purpose of training the 
young and of thinning the litters of cubs, 
which would otherwise grow so numerous 
as not only to be a greater pest than ever to 


the information which has enabled the 
writer to pen these notes than we were 
introduced to the gentleman to whose 
courtesy we are so deeply indebted. 
Captain Stacey, the new M.F.H.., is a tall, 
handsome, soldierly man, with keen blue 
eyes and a clear complexion. His pleas- 
ing voice added a charm to the extremely 
amiable. manner in which he expressed 
the hope that we had obtained all the 
information we required ; and to which he 
added a brief outline of the history of 
the Hunt from the old days when Earl 
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poultry, but also to spoil all sport. Then 
comes the eventful month of November, 
when our young friends, whose training 
we have so assiduously observed, make 
their début in the regular hunting-field, 
and have an opportunity of showing by 
their speed, scent, and intelligence whether 
they have proved grateful, and are really 
worthy of all the trouble taken with them. 
Those which are not are generally drafted 
into another pack, either a second-class 
one in England, or shipped to the Colonies 
or the Continent to form the nucleus of 
other packs. 

Scarcely had we thanked Goddard for 


Fitzhardinge (uncle to the late nobleman) 
hunted the entire country from Berkeley 


Castle. After the division of the Cotswold 
packs into north and south, Lord Coventry 
became Master of the North, and on 
his resignation, Algernon Rushout, Esq., 
hunted this grand pack for no less than 
twenty-three seasons, only resigning last 
year. 
; Looking at Captain Stacey as he stood 
before us in his straw hat and white 
kennel-coat, we were deeply impressed by 
the fact that he is a man in every way 
qualified to uphold the best traditions of 
the Hunt. 
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STORIES 
IIl.—NEVER-A-PENNY 


OF 


A LEAF FROM 


By J. D. 


HE thirteenth of August, 1704, and 

the days immediately preceding it, 

will to me be ever memorable, not only 

on account of the glorious success then 

achieved by the Allied Forces and by the 

arms of Britain in particular, but also by 

reason of certain strange happenings, par- 

taking somewhat of a personal and private 

nature, wherein it was my lot to be deeply 
concerned. 

On the night of Monday the eleventh of 
August, Marlborough had effected a junc- 
tion with Prince Eugene, near Donau- 
werth, and the armies encamped at 
Erlinghoven. There the Duke found 


temporary headquarters at an inn, which 
afforded passable comfort. His Grace was 
much occupied until past midnight, and 


there was a continual stream of comers 
and goers through the little inn parlour, 
which served as ante-chamber to the 
General’s apartment. I myself and several 
others of the staff remained in the outer 
room, ready to execute any orders of our 
chief, each devoutly hoping that his 
neighbour might be singled out for duty ; 
for the fatigues of our long and rapid 
march from Ingoldstadt left us with small 
inclination for stirring abroad into the 
night. 

One officer after another had been sum- 
moned into the Duke’s presence, and had 
departed on his mission, until, at length, 
only two of us remained. For the moment 
his Grace was alone, but he was not in- 
active, fur through the half-open door we 
could hear his hurrying pen. The mono- 
tony of the sound, the stolid tick of a 
small clock upon the mantelpiece, the de- 
pressing light of a smoky lamp, and my 
own drowsiness, at length overcame me. 
I leaned my arms on the table, and let my 
head sink slowly forward. In that un- 
picturesque attitude sleep must have found 
me, for when Ferguson, my companion, 
jogged me with his foot, I started stupidly, 
and, forgetful where I was, stretched my- 
self with an unmannerly yawn. 
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The scratching of the pen ceased for a 
moment, and his Grace favoured us with a 
pleasant reminder of his presence. 

“It has been a heavy day, gentlemen,” 
he said good-humouredly ; “ bid the drawer 
bring in a bottle of the best the house 
provides. It will help you to pass the 
time.” 

Making our acknowledgments to the 
Duke, I rose to call the servant. Just as 
I opened the door an officer brushed past 
me, and was immediately closeted with 
Marlborough. 

“Who was that, Ferguson ?” I inquired, 
for in the dim light of the passage I had 
not recognised the visitor. 

“* Abercrombie, of the Scots Greys,” he 
replied carelessly, addressing himself to 
the wine, which had just been brought in. 

I did not share Ferguson’s carelessness, 
for I had some knowledge of Captain 
Abercrombie, and my memories of him 
were none of the pleasantest. It was not 
for my own sake that I was disturbed, but 
because I knew that if the Captain 
remair.cd long with our leader there might 
be an awkward encounter in that outer 
room, for we were momentarily expecting 
the return of one whom it was well Aber- 
crombie should not meet. 

I sipped my wine in silence, while before 
me flitted the remembrance of a scene 
enacted two years earlier in London. In 
the December of 1702 Marlborough, re- 
turned victorious from the Netherlands, 
received the thanks of Parliament. It was 
a time of much rejoicing, and not a few of 
us, who had been lucky enough to obtain 
a brief furlough, were glad to forget the 
toils of the campaign in the gaieties of the 
capital. But even amid the allurements 
of Capua we did not let our swords rust © 
altogether; for what with wine, bright 
eyes, and play, it was scarce in reason that 
we should. escape a brawl or two. 

It was to a stormy occurrence at my 
Lady Kesteven’s in St. James’s Square that 
my thoughts now led me back. Cards 
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and dancing were the order of the 
evening, and it was to the tables rather 
than the parquet that I found myself 
attracted; for a bachelor well on in 
middle life, who has, moreover, an occa- 
sional twinge from an old wound, does 
well to leave the more frivolous amuse- 
ment to his juniors, contenting himself 
with a quiet rubber. This consideration 
for younger Lotharios was not, however, 
shared by Abercrombie, who, although a 
man about my own age—perhaps a trifle 
} putation 
among the women, with whom, it was 
whispered, the grizzled Captain was as 
successful as the subaltern had been in 
former days. The old story ran, indeed, 
that he had once been devoted to Lady 
Kesteven ; but that might have been mere 
scandal, so far as I was then aware. 
During that December, at any rate, it was 
not to her widowed Ladyship, but to her 
daughter Delia, that Abercrombie was 
paying homage. 

The Captain’s suit, which displayed un- 
wonted signs of seriousness, was not alto- 
gether uninteresting to myself, for there 
was a rival in the fie eld—a young officer of 
the 1st Guards, for whom I entertained a 
considerable affection, and I confess that 
in my then ignorance I heartily wished 
that the tyro would succeed in cutting out 
the veteran. Everything, however, was 
against him; not only was his purse 
slender and his consideration small, but 
his origin was enveloped in mystery. True, 
Marlborough was well known to favour 
the lad, who had in him the makings of an 
intrepid soldier, and promised to go far in 
the service ; but such remote contingencies 
were not likely to influence my worldly 
Lady Kesteven, whose unscrupulous 
character (or the lack of it) had gained 
her the sobriquet of ‘“‘ Kitty Stick-at- 
Nothing.” 

It was with considerable difficulty, 
indeed, that I had procured my young 
friend a card of invitation for the evening 
in question. Had I known what I know 
now, I would not have consented to 
humour him; but the poor boy had few 
opportunities of meeting his divinity, and 
the chance of harm seemed remote. 
There had been a time when I, too, was 
grateful for such little favours, but of these 
dead days it does not become a hardened 
bachelor to write. So I managed the 
invitation, and whatever Lady Kesteven’s 
feelings on the subject may have been, 
she, like the well-bred woman she was, 
concealed them. 

But although a woman may conceal her 
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hand, that does not mean that she will 
refrain from playing it. That Kitty Stick- 
at-Nothing had played and won became 
apparent to me when, after my first rubber, 
my Telemachus came to me sadly out of 
humour. 

‘“* What!” said I; “ has Mentor’s advice 
not to dance desperately often with a par- 
ticular person proved too galling ?” 

“There was deuced small chance of 
taking Mentor’s advice,” he _ replied, 
fuming. ‘‘ We came early enough, in all 
conscience, but even then Delia couldn’t 


favour me. You guess who has the prior 
claim in every case, barring a dance 


or two Delia’s had with that nincompoop 
Fawkes. ‘It’s vastly disappointing, I 
know,’ says Lady K. to me, when I made 
my bow, ‘but Delia’s given away all her 
dances this half hour. Zounds! Mr. 
Bingham!” he continued, “I’m _ plainly 
not wanted here.” 

The young coxcomb was for beating a 
retreat, but I conjured him to take any 
course rather than that. ‘‘If you’re wise, 
Sir,” I said, “ you’ll dance your shoes out 
with other girls instead.” 

“What would Delia say to that?” he 
returned. “It’s not her fault, I’ll go 
bail.” 

“‘She’ll like you the better for it, for 
not playing into her ladyship’s hands. 
Show 


Lady K. that you don’t care a 
broken foil for her tricks. Now off with 
you, and dance your fill, but be sparing 


with the wine.” 

How he fulfilled the former injunction I 
know not, but the latter, I fear, he entirely 
neglected ; for on his next appearance in 
the card-room he was flushed and excited 
to an extent that boded no good. 

We had just finished the rubber, and I 
and my partner, old Mrs. Biddy Gribble, 
were looking out for a fresh pair of 
opponents, for the two young people who 
had taken a hand with us were gone back 
to the dancers. Cards might not at the 
moment be the best occupation for my 
Telemachus, but, at any rate, he would be 
under my eye, and as the play at our table 
was very moderate, there was little risk of 
a fracas. So I invited him to find a partner 
and sit down with us. Forthe moment no 
lady could be found, and we stood looking 
about us and talking in a desultory 
fashion. 

‘Delia has retired with a headache,” 
my friend said in an undertone, answering 
the surprise that I must have betrayed on 
seeing Abercrombie enter the room alone. 
Before I could make any reply, Mrs. Biddy 
Gribble screamed delightedly, ‘‘ La, here’s 
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the very man I’ve been dying to encounter 
at cards since he beat me—I’d a stupid 
partner—at Baron Pumphandel’s. | We 
have a place vacant—come and give me 
my revenge, Captain.” 

“Captain Abercrombie is too much 
enga ” began my protégé maliciously ; 
but I trod on his toe and checked him. 
The remark passed unnoticed, for at 
that moment a diversion occurred, 
in the announcement of the guest 
of the evening, the Duke of Mari- 
borough himself. After his Grace 
had passed through the saloon, 
where his reception was almost 
royal, we settled down to our 
game, to which Abercrombie had 
readily enough consented, though 
I confess that on taking his place 
he flung an ugly glance at his 
partner. 

For a time my young gentleman 
behaved himself to admiration, 
playing silently and well. My 
apprehensions, which had caused 
me to revoke twice, to Mrs. Biddy’s 
grievous displeasure, were vanish- 
ing, when suddenly he said in a 
constrained tone 

“Have the goodness, Captain 
Abercrombie, to look more at your 
own hand and less at that mirror 
behind Mr. Bingham.” 

In a moment the Captain’s cards 
were on the table, and he started 
up with an oath. 

‘““You impudent puppy!” he 
roared; ‘“‘and to your own— 
ahem—to a man twice your age! 
As for the mirror, as we sit, it’s 
as much to your advantage as to 
mine—more, in fact, for no doubt 
you employ it, which I do not!” 

There is little use recounting in 
detail the unseemly squabble which 
ensued. It went so far that no- 
thing remained except that the 
principals should meet. When 
the hubbub had subsided, and the 
brawlers had been hurried away, 
I felt a touch on my arm. Facing round, 
I confronted the Duke of Marlborough. 

“Surely, Mr. Bingham,” he said with 
grave concern, “‘ this unfortunate affair can 
be arranged. There are many reasons why 
it should not take place; and from selfish 
motives I am very desirous to prevent it. 
I can spare neither of these officers. I 
question also if the more experienced 
stands the better chance.” 

‘I doubt it, your Grace,” I replied; “ that 
boy has a wrist of steel.” 
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The hour was now very late, so his Grace 
offered me a seat in his coach that we 
might talk the matter over as we drove 
homewards. I doubt not that had I only 
been requested to act as second the meet- 
ing could have been prevented by a plan 
of the Duke’s proposing. As it was, I 
heard nothing from my young fire-eater 


MARLBOROUGH, TELESCOPE IN HAND, APPEARED AT ONE 


OF THE BELFRY WINDOWS. 


(who had been kept from applying to me 
by a set of young bullies, who feared I 
would spoil the sport) until all was over. 
Somewhere in St. James’s Park, in the 
late December dawa, my Telemachus had 
pinked Captain Abercrombie with great 


address and expedition. That officer lay 
for months at the point of death. During 
his illness he was nursed by the ladies 
Kesteven, and on his recovery he had been 
married to Delia—so uncertain are the 
hearts of women. Before the duel I verily 


Z 
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believe her choice was with the younger 
suitor, but after the occurrence, believing 
his adversary slain, he had to make him- 
self scarce, and little by little the girl 
was attracted to the man who had been 
wounded on her behalf; for all the town 
knew well enough that the reason of the 
encounter lay deeper than the affair at 
the card-table. She was, moreover, the 
readier to yield seeing that her mother 
had the wisdom latterly to feign no 
particular anxiety for the match, which 
promised to bring her daughter a coronet. 

Owing to these circumstances, Aber- 
crombie was long absent from the seat of 
war, and only on the evening we lay 
encamped at Erlinghoven had he rejoined 
his regiment. While I revived these 
curious memories the Captain still re- 
mained closeted with his Grace, and the 
longer he tarried the greater grew my 
apprehension. * At length, however, he 
reappeared. As he held the door ajar for 
a moment on taking leave, I fancied I 
heard the Duke say: ‘And, Captain, a 
little less severity, if you please ”—words 
that I perfectly understood ; for although 
in many respects an excellent officer, 
Abercrombie erred on the side of harsh- 
ness with his men, who were said to chafe 
under his rule. 

He left the Duke’s apartment, and, to 


my intense relief, was making to quit ours 
at once with no further acknowledgment 
of our presence than a stiff “‘Good even- 


ing,” when suddenly Ferguson, who knew 
nothing of the story which was running 
in my head, proposed that Abercrombie 
should take a glass of wine with us. 
Having no immediate duty, he consented. 
In my heart I consigned Ferguson’s 
hospitable soul to Tartarus, for I knew 
that the meeting I dreaded could now 
scarcely be avoided. 

Unconscious of what his words signified 
to me, Ferguson, after filling our guest’s 
glass, suddenly looked up and exclaimed, 
** Ah! there’s ‘ Never-a-Penny’ at last!” 

““ Who ?” questioned Abercrombie, 
curiously. 

** Young Parminter, of the First Guards,” 
pursued Ferguson, not noticing how the 
Captain winced. ‘“‘ He has got himself 
dubbed ‘Never-a- Penny’ for various 
reasons more or less appropriate; one of 
the least cogent being his very accept- 
able performance of the camp ditty you 
hear him singing now.” 

And sure enough past the window came 
the sound of a peculiarly melodious if 
slightly uncertain voice, carolling a dog- 
gerel catch, polyglot as our army itself, that 
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had lately become very popular with all 
ranks, of which the burden was as follows— 
We be soldiers three 
(Pardonnez moi, Fe vous en prie), 
‘Lately come from the Low Countrie, 
With never a penny o’ monie. 

“The young man is tuneful,” Aber- 
crombie remarked drily, as the song died 
away and the click of the latch was heard, 
“also, if I may suggest, a-little tipsy.” 

Parminter entered decorously enough. 
He had a wonderful knack of getting 
suddenly the better of his liquor, otherwise 
he might not have still enjoyed so much 
of the Duke’s favour; for since the news 
of Delia’s marriage came over to our camp, 
he had drunk hard, played as high as his 
slender means allowed—perhaps higher 
on occasion—and indulged in every reckless 
dissipation, without, however, being once 
found unfit for duty, while his dare-devil 
courage, for which the Duke chiefly valued 
him, seemed only to have increased. 

Never-a- Penny recognised Abercrombie 
at once, and the two men glared at one 
another in silence. Then, with a slight 
inclination, he passed on, for at the 
moment the Duke called out, “Is that 
you, Parminter? Be good enough to 
step this way.” He passed into the 
Duke’s apartment, and the Captain, who 
evidently had no stomach to linger, shortly 
gave us good-night. Before he went, 
however, I prevailed upon him to accept a 
very choice cigar, to which I myself held 
the light. I had my reasons for so doing. 

Thereafter telling Ferguson to call me 
if the Duke required my presence, I 
ascended to my bedchamber, purposely 
neglecting to take a candle. I looked 
out of window down the dark village 
street and saw what I wanted. Sure 
enough, not ten yards away Abercrombie’s 
cigar glowed and faded every other 
second. The light neither advanced nor 
receded. 

Duty forbade me to quit the house, but 
the evening was still, so I hoped by 
opening the window softly, I might hear 
what should pass when Parminter came 
out. Ina few minutes he came. As he 
turned away, he began to hum his ditty, 
which suddenly ceased in a slight exclama- 
tion as he almost ran against Abercrombie. 
I was too far away to hear everything, but 
the words ‘‘to the death,” ‘‘ need not in- 
volve any others,” and “ First Guards escort 
his Grace to Dapfheim to-morrow morning 
at dawn—probable chance—men will be 
fallen out for an hour’s rest—you can be 
there—very good,” gave me a fair inkling 
of what was afoot. The voices ceased. I 
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closed the window, and went downstairs, 
sadly at a loss what todo. I could not 
trouble the Duke with my surmises, which 
might lead, after all, only to a mare’s nest, 
and, remembering my former unlucky 
interference in the matter, I resolved to 


WE STOOD AWAITING 


keep my own counsel for the time being. 


It was now close on midnight. Until one 
o'clock I wrote to the Duke’s dictation ; 
then he dismissed Ferguson and myself to 
snatch an hour’s repose, telling us that at 
dawn he would start, under escort of the 
First Guards, for the village of Dapfheim, 
a short distance beyond the Kessel. 
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By four o’clock on that Tuesday morn- 
ing Dapfheim was reached. His Grace 
gave orders for his escort to fall out for an 
hour, and seek what refreshment they 
could in the village, while he himself, ac- 
companied by Prince Eugene, ascended 


THE WRITTEN ORDERS WHICH HIS GRACE WAS ISSUING. 


the church steeple, which commanded a 
splendid prospect of the country towards 
Blenheim. I remained below in the 
churchyard, hoping to chance on Par- 
minter, for whom I had a lecture zm peffo. 
Glancing up, I saw his Grace appear, tele- 
scope in hand, at one of the belfry win- 
dows. I fancied I saw him start, and 
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immediately he called down to me, “‘ Major 
Bingham, a word with you at once!” 

I entered the church, and sprang up the 
stairs. The Duke met me half way, and 
whispered some directions which I needed 
no urging to execute speedily. To the 
right of the churchyard was a little 
coppice, into which I plunged, and shortly 
emerged on a little open glade in the 
centre, screened by thick-set trees from 
the roadway. There I discovered Aber- 
crombie and Parminter, unattended, in the 
act of measuring swords, with the grave 
courtesy of a pair of seconds. They were 
too much engrossed to notice me, and a 
moment later the seconds had become 
principals. They saluted gravely, bringing 
their weapons ceremoniously to the 
“‘ parade,” then to the “engage.” 

“‘It is a pity there is no one to hold our 
blades!” Parminter was saying; “the 
start is better so!” 

** You are mistaken, gentlemen!” I said, 
stepping forward and catching their rapiers 
between finger and thumb, just where they 
crossed, as is usual in the duello; ‘ but 
you will wait a long time before I give you 
the word ‘Allez.’ You fancied yourselves 


safe from observation, but look yonder!” 

I pointed as I spoke to a break in the 
higher foliage, through which the belfry 
its occupant was plainly 


window with 
visible. ‘In the: name of your Com- 
mander-in-Chief I bid you desist and not 
imperil discipline at this of all moments, 
by unseemly brawling. Resume your 
coats, gentlemen!” I continued, as the 
combatants glanced about them with some- 
what of schoolboy shamefacedness, “ and 
return to your posts ; and, by-the-bye, his 
Grace bids me say that you will hear no 
more of the affair, which, did it come to 
light, could not fail to exercise an evil 
influence on all ranks. Any attempt at 
renewal, however, and—there will be work 
fora platoon. How you contrived to come 
here, Captain Abercrombie, the Duke does 
not choose to inquire. Since, however, 
your absence from your regiment will 
require explanation in another quarter, his 
Grace desires you to ride forward as far as 
Schwenningen, and report to him from 
there what you can learn of the force in 
occupation of Blenheim; your orders to 
date as from last night.” 

Abercrombie bowed, took the rapiers 
(his property, it seemed), and withdrew. 
Then taking Never-a-Penny’s arm, I 
brought him in silence as far as the 
village street, where, charging him to keep 
his men and himself sober, I left him and 
returned to the charch. 
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Shortly afterwards the recall was sounded, 
the escort fell in, and we returned to the 
camp, the First Guards falling back on 
their original position near Miinster. The 
remaining part of the Tuesday wore un- 
eventfully away. Yet for me there was 
one event. Late in the evening came 
Never-a-Penny, curiously agitated. 

“I beg of you to give this back to 
Captain Abercrombie, Bingham,” he said ; 
*“*T found it on the ground yonder after he 
had gone.” He held out a locket con- 
taining an exquisite miniature of Delia. 
“I meant to keep it, thinking I had more 
right than he, but, by accident, I pressed 
a secret spring, and look.” 

As Parminter spoke, a little golden lid 
flew open, revealing a tiny oval cavity 
filled with parchment, on which was 
engrossed in a delicate feminine hand, 
“To my dear lord, from his devoted 
and loyal D.” A lock of hair lay beside 
it. 

“Oh, my God!” the poor boy cried, 
with an odd choke in his voice that broke 
my heart to hear, “‘ She loves him, Bing- 
ham, she loves him!” 

It was one of the occasions when few 
words and commonplace are best. 

**Give it me,” I replied, ‘“‘I will find 
means to restore it. There need be no 
explanations.” So I took the locket, and 
later in the day returned it to its owner, on 
his returning to report that the French 
position at Blenheim was even stronger 
than we supposed. 

We were closely occupied, and I had 
little time to think of anything but duty, 
for a general movement towards Blenheim 
was to take place shortly after midnight. At 
twoo’clock onthe morning of the thirteenth 
nine brigades rolled forward from the 
Kessel, and Marlborough’s memorable 
action may be said to have commenced, 
for although actual fighting did not begin 
until many hours later, the battle was, in 
effect, gained by the suddenness of the 
attack, which amounted almost to a sur- 
prise- 

Once again I had a glimpse of Never-a- 
Penny. It was at Schwenningen about 
six o’clock, when we stood together near 
the door of Marlborough’s coach, awaiting 
the written orders which his Grace was 
issuing. Methought the boy looked 
haggard and strangely old, but the 
morning light is always harsh and un- 
compromising. Marlborough handed him 
some papers for his Colonel with an 
encouraging smile, and with a_ salute 
Parminter turned away. As he went he 
pressed my hand, but said nothing. I had 
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parted thus with comrades ere then, and I 
knew what the silence foreboded. 

My duties that day did not lie with 
Cutts’ division, to which the actual storm- 
ing of Blenheim was entrusted, but after- 
wards I heard the whole story. In the 
first unsuccessful assault Never-a-Penny 
was among the foremost, and struck his 
sword upon the barricades almost at the 
same time as Rowe. Although he belonged 
to the Grenadiers, he was a deft horseman, 
and he it was who, when the assailants’ 
case was almost desperate, enfiladed as 
they were by a withering cannonade from 
the left of the village, captured a riderless 
steed and galloped across ground swept by 
artillery to summon Lumley’s horse, whose 
timely coming saved that portion of the 
Allied Forces. 

It was of Parminter’s conduct during 
the second assault in the late evening that 
I liked better to hear, for there, I think, 
the dear gallant lad showed himself the 
truer hero. Dissolute he may have been 
latterly, and weak and misguided in the 
way he let disappointment master him, 
but it seems to me that, however Puritans 
may prate, that was not his real selt, but a 
temporary usurper. It was the real Par- 
minter who, noticing an officer of the 
Scots Greys, which regiment had advanced 
dismounted to the assault, cut off from his 


company and surrounded, fought his way, 
with a handful of the Guards, towards the 
spot, and made short work of the opposing 
Frenchmen. 

The officer would have thanked Never- 
a-Penny, but he turned away, and, shout- 
ing above the roar of battle, ‘‘ No thanks 


to me; thank her! It was because she 
loves you!” he leaped upon the next 
barricade, and fought his way desperately 
to the other side, with his little following 
of Grenadiers. 

He must have performed this exploit 
about the time that I had the satisfaction 
of seeing Marshal Tallard give up his 
sword to the Prince of Hesse. It was my 
pleasant duty to convey the news of his 
capture to the Duke, who at once desired 
me to place his own coach at the disposal 
oi the French leader. ‘I trust,” said his 
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Grace to me, “we shall not have to 
butcher these poor fellows shut up in 
Blenheim,” and greatly relieved did he 
seem when just then news was brought 
that his brother Churchill and Lord 
Orkney, taking the village on the west and 
north, had rendered capitulation inevitable. 

I rode eastward of the village, where 
a dropping fire still continued. Presently 
I descried Abercrombie, who turned and 
bowed to his troops, shouting, ‘‘ You see, 
gentlemen, the day is our own, after all.” 
Scarcely had he uttered the words when 
he fell—shot, I am morally convinced, by 
one of his own men, a fate not uncommon 
to overbearing officers. Almost immediately 
thereafter the bugle sounded ‘‘ Cease 
firing.” 

Wildly asking myself what Abercrombie’s 
death might even yet mean for poor Never- 
a-Penny, I pressed forward in quest of 
him. A straggler of his corps told me 
where he had last been seen, and I made 
for the barricade. Not there, however, 
but far up the village street, where English 
dead were few, I found what had been my 
friend. 

Late the same night I had an oppor- 
tunity of a word with the Duke, whose 
regret for Parminter was as sincere as 
my own, nay, it was touched with a deeper 
emotion, for his Grace had but recently 
lost his only son. 

“‘Tt is doubly hard,” I said, ‘‘ when even 
yet life might have brought him much that 
he coveted.” 

His Grace shook his head. “‘It is as 
well,” he said sadly.. ‘‘ What you hint at 
was impossible.” 

““Why impossible, your Grace ? 
loved him once ; why not again ? 
et mutabile semper femina,” 

Marlborough pondered for a little. 

“‘As between men of the world, Bing- 
ham,” he said at length, “1 may speak. 
We know the late Captain’s way. Poor 
Parminter, though he never knew it, was 
Abercrombie’s son!” 

The Duke watched my surprise for a 
moment, and then, bidding me a courteous 
good-night, he turned once more to his 
despatches. 


She 
Varium 
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MISS PEEKSKILL’S SPIROMETER. 
By JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 


RS. MORFORD, a beautiful and 
rich widow of eight-and-twenty, 
with an oval face, dark eyes, and hair of 
frosted silver, on returning from her after- 
noon drive upon the three-hundred-and- 
sixty-sixth day of her widowhood, found a 
messenger from Tillett’s awaiting her with 
the pearl necklace which she had sent to 
be cleaned, for she was about to re-enter 
the world. She had loved her husband, 
but it is as well to say that the silver hair 
began long before the worthy John Morford 
terminated. 

The messenger, a reticent and self-con- 
tained person, guardedly unbuttoned his 
overcoat and produced the gems from some 
secret shrine within himself, and remarked, 
while Mrs. Morford wrote the receipt, that 
she would best keep a sharp eye out, for 
the “ crooks” had got on to the fact that 


the neck#ace was out of the Safe Deposit 
Company’s vaults. 
*‘ Aren’t they lovely!” ejaculated the 


lady to herself when alone. Then she 
added, with an intonation of remorseful 
tenderness, “‘ Poor John!” Grief for her 
bereavement, however, could no longer 
obscure the beauty of the necklace. Nature 
and the world have their way. 

She was on the point of going into her 
chamber to prepare for dinner, when Miss 
Lesbia Peekskill was announced. She 
had formerly been one of Mrs. Morford’s 
school-teachers, and was now an apostle 
of physical culture and hygiene. She: was 
short and uneven of figure and homely of 
countenance, and carried a small black bag. 
As she entered, Mrs. Morford closed the 
morocco case containing the pearls. She 
was, perhaps, shy of revealing to her friend 
her abandonment of mourning. 

Miss Peekskill hardly waited to exchange 
greetings before producing from her bag 
a leather receptacle, from which she drew 
forth a contrivance of rubber tubes and 
bulbs, which she proceeded to interpret 
with fanatical enthusiasm, as was _ her 
wont. 

““My new spirometer, my dear! 
own invention! You have no 


My 


idea ! 


It has increased the cubic compass of 
my chest four inches in three weeks! 
I expect to sell five million of them, 
at three dollars each, the first year! 
The patent royalties on fifteen million 
dollars at ten per cent. will be a 
million and a half steady income! I shall 
be treated as a public benefactor—like 
Morse, Ether, Morton, and General 
Booth! The lungs are the life; we shall 
all have chests like pouter pigeons, figures 
like Phidiases, eyes like stars, cheeks like 
flower petals, digestions like iron mills— 
practically immortal health and beauty. 
Why, look at me!” 

“To be sure!” returned Mrs. Morford, 
veiling the sparkle in her dark eyes with 
her darker lashes. ‘‘ May I buy this of 
you? You will dine with me and we’ll 
talk it over.” 

“You misunderstand me, my 
This is the only specimen extant. I have 
not yet secured the patent. I am on my 
way to Washington to do so. I thought 
you might like to advance the three 
hundred dollars to cover the expense, 
receiving three shares of stock in return, 
which will be at least a thousand per cent. 
premium in six months. You have done 
me so many kindnesses, my dear, that I 
felt called on to make this return for them. 
I have to take my train at 7.30. Do you 
dine soon? What did I do with my 
spirometer-case ? Oh, here it is! Oh, 
my! Your pearl necklace! Then you’re 
going into the world again? Poor, dear 
John!” 

‘It is a year and a day, you know,” said 
the widow, blushing a little. ‘ Aren’t they 
pretty ?” 

“They are! Pearls are my favourite of 
all precious stones. But what are pearls 
compared with my spirometer, either as 
regards value or utility? What a nice 
black lace mantilla that is, my dear! 
You’ll be leaving it off now, I suppose ? 
It reminds me of one I had once.” 

‘You must accept it as a memento of 
our friendship,” said Mrs. Morford, who 
could take a hint as quickly as anyone. 


dear ! 
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“And now we’ll have dinner. What is 
or 

This question was addressed to the 
servant, who entered with a card on a 
salver. It bore the name of the Rev. 


“MY NEW SPIROMETER, 


Watson Glenn, and in pencil the 
lowing— 
“Will 
husband’s old college chum to lay his 
homage at her feet ?” 
After a moment’s reflection Mrs. Morford 


fol- 


Mrs. Morford permit her late 


recollected having heard her husband 
mention a former friend of this name, but 


MY DEAR! 
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she had supposed him to be long since 
dead. Should she receive him? The 
manner of his request was attractive: she 
liked chivalry in a man. 

** Ask him to come up,” she said to the 


MY OWN INVENTION!” 


servant, and in a minute he made his 
appearance. 

He was a middle-aged man, of tall and 
elegant figure, set off by a plain clerical 
garb and a long black cloak. His features 
were regular, his expression grave but 
observant; his dark, auburn hair was 
grizzled to the temples. There was a 
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white scar, as of a swordcut, across the 
outer corner of his left eye, which gave it 
a slight eccentricity. His bearing was 
that of a finished man of the world rather 
than a conventional clergyman. ‘There 
was something agreeably foreign about it. 

Mr. Glenn was charming at the dinner- 
table, whither, after the first introductions 
and compliments, the three betook them- 
selves. He had had an adventurous life as 
a missionary in various parts of the world. 
He had just returned from five years in 
Corea. A large fortune had been be- 
queathed to him from a man whom he had 
saved from a sad end in early life, who 
afterwards became wealthy. His purpose 
had been to search out his old chum, John 
Morford, and pass his remaining years 
near him, engaged in works of charity. 
The shock of finding him no more had 
been severe. Though he had never met 
Mrs. Morford she would understand why 
he had wished to see her. ‘‘ The woman 
whom my dearest friend loved cannot but 
be an object of peculiar interest to myself. 
But you understand—you are in all senses 
a woman who understands,” he added, 
with a look that made the lady’s oval 
cheeks feel delicately warm. 

They had a good time. Miss Peekskill 
spoke with noble rage of her spirometer: 
Mr. Glenn promised to take a hundred 
shares as soon as the stock was issued. 
The conversation drifted to precious 
stones. He described the marvellous 
pearls of Corea, and produced four fine 
black ones from his pocket, which he had 
seen the native divers bring up from the 
depths of the Indian Ocean. Mrs. Morford 
held them in the soft palm of her white 
hand, and caressed them with her eyes, 
her head on one side. ‘‘ They remind me 
of the pendants of my necklace,” she said. 

** You have a pearl necklace ?” he asked. 
“* Are the pearls Corean ?” 

They sent the servant to bring the case. 
He examined the necklace with the air of 
a connoisseur. ‘‘ Yes, they are mostly 
Corean,” he said at last. ‘* Will you grant 
me a great favour?” he added, bending 
towards her. She bowed her head 
graciously, but inquiringly. 

“Permit me to present you these four 
pearls of mine. They would be with their 
sisters. I brought them from the Orient 
with the purpose of presenting them to 
my friend’s wife : will not his widow accept 
them? For me, of course, they can have 
no value, save as they may give pleasure 
to you.” 

Mrs. Morford took a breath; she hardly 
knew what to say. She glanced at Miss 
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Peekskill, sighed, and slowly shook her 
head with a gentle smile. ‘I shall hope 
to see you here often,” she said, giving 
him back the pearls. 

‘* When you know me better, perhaps you 
will indulge me more,” was his reply. He 
had the fine taste not to press his offer. 

The little party returned to the drawing- 
room; Mrs. Morford replaced the neck- 
lace-case on the table, and Miss Peekskill 
returned to its box the famous spirometer, 
upon the virtues of which she had expatiated 
at length. The elderly maiden, in spite 
of the value she placed on her invention, 
really liked pearls as much as anyone, and 
was also partial to clergymen. She could 
not help reflecting that the necklace would 
become her well; she would even have 
been willing to hang Mr. Glenn’s four 
black beauties as earrings in her ears ; and 
would not, perhaps, have obstinately resisted 
accepting the reverend gentleman himself 
into the bargain. But he did not suspect 
her sentiments; at any rate he did not 
respond to them. ‘That is the way in 
this world. 

Seven o’clock struck, and Mr. Glenn, in 
the midst of an absorbing conversation, 
remembered with a start that he had a 
train to take at 7.15. He caught up in 
haste the cloak which he had flung on the 
table when going in to dinner, hurriedly 
shook hands with the two ladies—with 
Mrs. Morford last and longest—and was 
gone, leaving a favourable impression 
behind him. ~‘‘That scar gives him a 
queer expression, though, don’t you 
think?” observed Miss Peekskill after a 
pause, feeling that a critical attitude would 
become her. 

Mrs. Morford roused herself from a little 
fit of preoccupation. She smiled absently, 
and said, ‘‘ By the way, I haven’t written 
you that cheque. What is it to be, four 
or. five ?” 

“Three, my dear. You will get your 
stock in a month or two. So your pearls 
and his came from the same place! Well, 
all I will say is, don’t be carried away. 
Poor dear John! Well, I must be going, 
too—my train is 7.30, you know.” She 
was pinning on her bonnet. 

“Don’t forget the mantilla,” said her 
friend, folding it up as she spoke, and 
placing it in the black bag. “It goes in 
nicely.” 

“Thanks, my dear, you are really very 
kind. But, dear me! there is no room 
for my spirometer-case. Never mind, I’ll 
carry it in my hand. Good-bye! I’ll 
write you when I reach Washington. And 
be careful, remember! Good-bye!” 
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When the beautiful widow found herself 
once more alone, she sank into a chair, 
and remained for fifteen minutes in a 
reverie. What was she thinking about? 
About poor John, perhaps. 

At length she rose, moved thoughtfully 
to the table, and put forth her hand to 
take up the necklace-case from the place 
where she had laid it when they came in 
from dinner. The action was half com- 
pleted before she noticed that the case 
was no longer there. 





PART II. 

She looked here and there, at first merely 
perplexed, then with anxiety, rising to 
consternation. The case was nowhere in 
the room; neither was it in the dining- 
room. She rang for the servant, thinking 
she might have removed it to her room ; 
but the man, who had been with her since 
she and the late Mr. Morford first went to 
housekeeping, had seen nothing of it. 
No other servant had been upstairs since 
dinner. What could have become of it ? 

“If I might make a remark, Mum,” said 
Thomas deferentially. As she signified 
her assent, he continued, “‘ That elderly 
lady, Mum, as went out just now: she was 
carrying a case in her hand, Mum, and I 
says to myself, says I, that looks uncommon 
like the Missis’s pearl-case, says I. But 
in course I spoke nothing, as not bein’ my 
place, Mum.” 

“That might be it—I mean she may 
have taken it by mistake for the case that 
had her spirometer in it,” exclaimed Mrs. 
Morford, for the moment revived. ‘ But 
then she must have left the spirometer- 
case behind; I remember they looked a 
good deal alike.” 

“Yes, Mum. Then it would seem the— 
the other case ought to be here, Mum.” 

‘* Yes, of course, it must be here!” But 
alas! her friend of twelve years’ standing, 
the subject of so many benevolences, had 
been tempted and had fallen! She had 
seized the opportunity, probably while 
Mrs. Morford was writing the cheque, to 
slip it into her black reticule. What 
treachery! What cold-blooded ingratitude! 
Mrs. Morford had loved her friend, and 
would rather have cast the pearls back 
into the Indian Ocean than have her faith 
thus terribly destroyed. 

She threw herself down on the sofa, 
buried her face in her hands and cried. 

Meanwhile, the aged Thomas respect- 
fully withdrew, and with great presence of 
mind and sagacity sent out a call to the 
nearest police station. 
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Miss Peekskill had not gone far on her 
way to the suburban station when she met 
two men, who looked at her somewhat 
narrowly as she passed, carrying the bag 
in one hand and the reticule in the other. 
After exchanging a few words in a low 


tone they turned in their tracks and 
followed her. It was already growing 
dark. 


The road turned to the left, passed some 
unfinished and empty buildings, and took 
another turn to the right. When abreast 
of the buildings, Miss Peekskill felt her- 
self suddenly seized from behind, her arms 
pinioned, and a bunch of some woolly and 
ill-smelling material stuffed instantly into 
her mouth. A piece of cloth was wrapped 
round her head, and she was dragged 
speechless and sightless, but valiantly re- 
sisting, into the basement of one of the 
buildings; and there thrown upon the 
ground and hurriedly made fast to a loose 
beam. The reticule she had dropped at 
the first attack, but the leather pearl-case, 
to which she had clung desperately to the 
last, was now wrenched away from her. 
A rough voice bade her make no attempt 
to escape, under penaity of annihilation in 
a form too unpleasant to bear repetition, 
ard then there was the sound of retreating 
steps, followed by silence. 

She lay there a good while, bruised 
and half-stunned by the ill-treatment and 
fright she had sustained, and a prey to 
the most gloomy reflections. Breathing 
was also difficult, and there.was the chance 
that someone was on the watch near by, 
prepared to make a bloody end of her 
should she venture to stir. At length, 
however, further endurance became im- 
possible, and she slowly, and with pain 
and difficulty, contrived to extricate one 
arm from the cord which cramped it 
behind her back. She next removed the 
hoodwink and gag, and would have been 
altogether free in a few minutes more, 
when, to her unutterable terror, there was 
a noise of approaching steps and voices, 
and the light of a lantern-ray gleaming 
through the dark. ‘The murderers were 
come! She dragged herself to a sitting 
position, her hair hanging in witch-like 
disorder, her eyes staring horribly, and let 
out a shriek that might have split the 
tympanum of a bronze bust. 

Now the bearers of the lanterns were 
not murderers, nor even footpads, but a 
couple of policemen following the trail of 
the pearl thief. They had stumbled upon 
the black reticule in the road, and, by good 
luck, had thought to explore the building. 
But the last thing they expected to find 
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there was Miss Lesbia Peekskill, especially - ‘take care that all concerned would 


in so strange a plight regret it.” 

““Why, this is the very party that done “Well, Ma’am,” said the first officer, as 
the job!” observed one to the 
other. 


** And looks like she’s been 
done herself,” the other re- 
turned. “Say,” he continued, 
“your name’s Peekskill, ain’t 
it?” 

When the maiden had re- 
covered her senses sufficiently 
to recognise that her inter- 
locutor wore the familiar uni- 
form of the force she burst 
into tears and acknowledged 
her identity. Thereupon the 
first speaker informed her that 
he had a warrant to arrest her 
for robbery, and cautioned her 
that anything she might say 
would be taken down and used 
against her at her trial. 

At this Miss Peekskill in 
an instant fully recovered her 
self-possession, with a wonder- 
ful supply of outraged dignity 
thrown in. She scrambled to 
her feet and shook her fist in 
the faces of her accusers, 
launching forth at them a 
volume of shrill denials and up- 
braiding which fairly abashed 
and overwhelmed them. ‘The 
gist of her oration “was as 
follows— 

She utterly repudiated, 
scorned, and hurled back the 
charge. So far from being a 
thief, she was herself the victim 
of brutal robbery and violence, 
and the innocent object of 
scandalous suspicion. She had 
never stolen so much asa lump 
of sugar since she was born. 
She had invented a hygiene 
instrument of more value than 
all the pearls in or out of the 
ocean; and the thieves were 
now doubtless on their way 
to Washington to defraud her 
of her patent. Did Mrs. | mz 
Morford make this charge ? > 
Let them be set face to face. 
and she would soon show them 
ae ik ae HE EXAMINED THE NECKLACE WITH THE AIR 

i ia OF A CONNOISSEUR. 
upon the officers, at their 
peril, instantly to pursue and capture 
the depredators, and restore her her 
property. Fifteen millions were at 
stake ; and if it were lost, she would 





soon as he could pull himself together, 
“‘ what you state may be all right, but the 
thing is just here—them pearls is gone. 
They ain’t been seen since you left. They 
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was there just before you left. What’s 
more, the butler, he seen you carryin’ of 
’em off. If you took ’em by mistake for 
your high-gin instrument, why wasn’t that 
left behind in the place of it? But you 
swiped ’em both, and that’s what give you 
away. That is to say, that’s the charge, 
and it’s for you to disprove it, if you can. 
Your yarn about being robbed is a good 
card, but you’ll have to show it wasn’t 
the pearls you was robbed of. One thief 
may steal another's boodle, d’ you see, but 
that don’t get the first one out of the jug. 
If you can get bail, so much the better, but 
between whiles, I guess you’d best come 
along of us.” 

Had Miss Peekskill been a man, the 
chances are she would have spent the 
night in duress. Certainly few men would 
have thought of asking the person who 
caused their arrest to go on their bail 
bond. But this is precisely what Miss 
Peekskill did; and Mrs. Morford, being 
also not a man, but a woman, and a power 
in the neighbourhood as well, caused a 
magistrate to be routed out, who fixed the 
amount, and by eleven o’clock that night 
the two ladies were locked in each other’s 
arms in the very drawing-room which had 
been the scene of the robbery. They 
were crying, and comforting, and forgiving 
each other, and yet affairs, from the legal 
point of view, were precisely 7” sfatu quo ; 
neither of them in the least could explain 
how Miss Peekskill had contrived to take 
the pearls by mistake for her spirometer, 
and yet to take the spirometer too; and, 
until the problem was solved, Miss Peek- 
skill was in danger of States Prison, unless 
she jumped her bail, which Mrs. Morford 
entreated her to do, but which the maiden 
herself utterly declined to consider the 
possibility of. 

So the night passed, and the morning 
came. 

With the morning arrived the Police 
Captain of the district, and requested an 
interview with Mrs. Morford. The beautiful 
woman, pale from the agitation of the 
night, met him, robed in a delicate satin- 
lined negligée, in the eastern boudoir, 
with the morning sunshine falling aslant 
through the turquoise-blue window-shades. 

““We’ve got the parties that waylaid 
Miss Peekskill, Madam,” the Captain said, 
**and the necklace with ’em. They tella 
queer story ; it may be straight, and it may 
not. They say they got wind of the neck- 
lace being out of the Safe Deposit, and 
there was three of ’em in the job. But one 
of them, an old-timer whom we know as 
Scar-eyed Jack, gave these two the slip, 
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and they ’d figured out that he’d fixed up 
some disguise—he has a lot of ’em, and is 
especially good in clergymen”—Mrs. Mor- 
ford gave a start—‘‘and was going to 
have a try for the pearls all by himself. 
They had a description of how the case 
looked, and came on here after by the 
first train. They saw nothing of him, but 
what they did see was this Miss Peekskill 
with the identical case in her hand, going 
for the railway dépdt hot-foot. Of course, 
they watched their chance and pinned 
her. If they could have got to town, 
they might have been safe, but we were 
too quick for’em, and nabbed them as 
they came off the train. Whether there’s 
anything in their yarn about the third 
party, of course we can’t tell. Was there 
anyone called here yesterday afternoon 
besides the lady ?” 

“Only an old college chum of my late 
husband—a Mr. Glenn, a clergyman, who 
has lived all his life a missionary in India 
and China and Corea.” 

“All his life? Then you weren't 
personally acquainted with him before 
perhaps? I thought not. A good-look- 
ing man, was he, dark red hair, a bit grey, 
scar across the outer corner of his left eye, 
talkish, good manners, got a nice way with 
women ? Is that about it ?” 

*“* VYe—es, I don’t know but it is;” said 
Mrs. Morford fainily. 

“Yes, I expected so. Scar-eyed Jack, 
sure enough. But what gets me is that he 
should have gone off without the pearls— 
or—hold on !—maybe he——” 

At this juncture Thomas entered with a 
letter and a package, both marked “‘ Imme- 
diate.” Mrs. Morford, who was now much 
agitated, bowed for permission to the 
Captain and opened the letter. 


‘Dear Mrs. Morford,—I have to offer 
an apology and an explanation. I am not 
the person I purported to be yesterday. 
Then I was full of hope and confidence, 
now I am depressed and humiliated ; then 
I was worshipping at the shrine of your 
beauty and your pearls, now I am kicking 
myself for my folly and fatuity. Then I 
was a missionary from the romantic 
Orient, now I am a vagabond in the 
prosaic Occident; then I was the Rev. 
Watson Glenn (I found the name in an 
old college catalogue of your late husband’s 
year), now I am—never mind who, but in 
any case | am left! 

“You refused my pearls: dear Madam, 
they were not worthy of your acceptance ; 
you can buy a score of such for a dollar 
or two. On the other hand, I coveted 
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yours, and was firmly convinced that I 
took them up with my cloak from the 
table when I was in such a hurry to catch 
my train, and carried them away. But 
man proposes, woman upsets his calcu- 
lations. When I reached a safe place I 
opened my case of pearls to refresh my 
soul with their radiance, and found 
them transformed into Miss Peekskill’s 
spirometer. At first I was annoyed, and 
inclined to throw the thing away ; then— 
being after all a gentleman—lI reflected 
that the spirometer had seemed to be 
very near her heart, and that it might 
make her happy to have it back. Besides, 
it did not belong to me, for I never 
intended (I assure you and her) to steal it! 

“As I do not know her address, I 
venture to send the spirometer to your 
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care, with this note. I wish, Madam, that 
Nature had made for me such a woman as 
you. Had that been the case, I should 
not have been, as I am now, an adorer 
whom you will never again behold, and 
“THE First VICTIM OF 
Miss PEEKSKILL’S SPIROMETER.” 


“Good Heavens!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Morford. ‘‘And here is the spirometer, 
sure enough. Poor Mr. Glenn—I mean— 
will you ask Miss Peekskill to come 
here ?”’ 

“IT believe I need not detain you 
any longer,” said the Captain, bowing, 
and trimming his moustache to veil a 
smile. “I will attend to that bail bond 
for you, and meanwhile I think we may be 
satisfied to take things as they are!” 





THINK I may safely assert that there 

are not more than a dozen people 
living who are aware of the prominent 
part taken by Sir John Templeton in 
thwarting one of the boldest strokes of 
modern Russian diplomacy in Eastern 
Europe, and thereby averting one of the 
most serious political complications that 
have threatened Europe within the life- 
time of the present generation. 

Events in our fast-living age follow 
upon one another so rapidly that they are, 
as a rule, soon forgotten. As for Eastern 
Europe, with its never-ending complica- 
tions, its dynastic changes, its cabals and 
intrigues, who can be expected to keep 
count of all the stirring events of which 
it has been the scene? We hear to-day 
of a spirited young potentate, the idol of 
a nation which he has led to victory and 
glory, being kidnapped in the very heart 
of his own capital by a mere handful of 
political desperadoes, who drag him from 
his bed at dead of night and convey him, 
under the very nose, as it were, of his 
gallant army, beyond the confines of his 
own dominions, all at the secret behest of 
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a foreign despotic Power to whom he 
happens to have become personally 
obnoxious. We marvel at the incident, 
and, marvelling, soon forget it for some 
other equally strange and startling event. 
To our Western minds it sounds like some 
romantic fable of the Middle Ages, and 
though we know it to be true, the truth 
seems somehow to be too far off to be 
realised to the full, and so it is passed 
over, and soon done with. 

I have no doubt that the history of the 
once contemplated famous treaty between 
Russia and Balkania and the incidents 
that accompanied it have by this time 
shared the same fate as so many other 
similar events of East European fame, and 
been relegated to the old lumber-room of 
the public memory. Yet the scare created 
throughout the political world when the 
first news of this Russian coup burst upon 
it was of as intense a kind as any I have 
witnessed during my career, and should 
scarcely require recalling even to the most 
ordinary of readers. While, on the one 


hand, the news meant practically that 
Balkania, 


whose neutrality on certain 
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questions affecting English and Russian 
interests in the East was the surest 
guarantee of peace between those two 
countries, would henceforth cease to be 
an independent State, it also opened up 
the whole Eastern question in a manner 
calculated to strain the relations between 
the other Great Powers of Europe. 

There was, moreover, a mystery attach- 
ing to this singular event which enhanced 
the general excitement it caused, and 
which, until this day, has never been 
publicly cleared up. 

The King of Balkania, as well as his 
brother and heir-presumptive, had always 
been noted for his strong anti-Russian 
policy. Indeed, to forestall the possi- 
bility of actual coercive measures on 
Russia’s part, his Majesty himself had 
opened up negotiations with the other 
Great Powers, the aim of which was the 
conclusion of a convention that would 
once for all preclude Balkania from enter- 
ing into any binding contract with a foreign 
Power under whatsoever pretext, save with 
their sanction and consent first obtained. 

But for the fact that while these negoti- 
ations -were pending his Majesty unfor- 
tunately fell ill of typhoid fever, there 
can be little doubt that they would have 
been brought to a satisfactory conclusion, 
in spite of the strenuous opposition of the 
Balkanian Prime Minister, Count Sastro- 
witch, whose leaning towards Russia was 
notorious, and who was moreover known 
to have exerted all his great influence 
over the King in order to induce him to 
listen favourably to the Russian proposals. 

What had caused his Majesty’s sudden 
change of front was a complete riddle. 
But he had barely recovered from his ill- 
ness, during which his brother, Prince 
Gregor Alexander, had been appointed 
Regent, when, to everybody’s constern- 
ation, he refused absolutely to ratify the 
convention with the Great Powers. He 
had reconsidered the matter, he declared, 
and would abide by his Prime Minister's 
policy and accede to the proposals of Russia. 

All the representations made by the 
Prince Regent and the strong protests 
of the British Plenipotentiary were 
unavailing. The King turned a deaf ear 
to the latter, and treated his brother, with 
whom he had hitherto lived on terms of 
the deepest affection, with such coldness 
and evident distrust that his Royal High- 
ness had been constrained to absent him- 
self from Court altogether. 

It was at this critical juncture that 
Prince Gregor Alexander, whose faith in 
Sir John Templeton’s judgment, like that 
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of everyone who knew him, was very great, 
took the desperate course of summoning 
the old diplomatist from Vienna. 

“We are at our wits’ end,” he wrote to 
him, “‘ and I know no one better qualified 
to help us than you. There are powers 
at work here which baffle us one and all, 
and this devil Sastrowitch is at the bottom 
of the busiress. I have always known 
him to be an unscrupulous schemer, but 
in this instance his position seems un- 
assailable, for he undoubtedly possesses 
the King’s full support, though I am con- 
vinced that the ascendency he has gained 
over my brother’s mind has not been ob- 
tained by natural or legitimate means. If 
you give us your assistance you will, as 
you know, be doing a service to your own 
country, whose interests are ours, and you 
may count upon my sincere gratitude.” 

The result of this letter, which was 
accompanied by a few lines from Sir 
Richard Anson, the British Plenipotentiary, 
cordially endorsing the Prince’s words, - 
and inviting Sir John to take up his 
quarters at the Embassy during his visit, 
was the arrival of the old diplomatist three 
days later at Metropolis, the Balkanian 
capital. 

Gregor Alexander, the heir-presumptive 
to the throne of Balkania, was, as he still 
is to this day, one of the handsomest 
princes in Europe. Like his brother, the 
reigning King, he stood over six feet high, 
was well proportioned in figure, martial in 
appearance, and possessed that striking 
type of superb dignity which one meets 
with so frequently among men of rank and 
power in Eastern Europe. His bearing 
was, perhaps, somewhat haughty and 
imperious, but it was counteracted by an 
expression of kindliness in the eyes which 
lent his otherwise rather stern countenance 
an undoubted charm. 

In character, too, the two brothers 
were not unlike. As Sir Richard Anson 
explained to Sir John Templeton, as they 
drove in his Excellency’s carriage towards 
the palace of the Prince Regent, shortly 
after Sir John’s arrival at the Embassy, they 
were brought up and educated together 
upon the same plan and system ; and since 
the younger of the two had always enter- 
tained an immense respect and admiration 
for the elder, the spirit of mimicry had 
completed a resemblance the seeds of 


_which had been sown by nature and culti- 


vated by education. 

“Unfortunately,” said Sir Richard, 
‘“‘ Prince Gregor Alexander, though gifted 
with an intellect of a stamp superior to 
that of his brother, is on the other hand 
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no less lacking than he in those qualities 
of firmness and decision to the absence of 
which in his Majesty the rise to power and 
influence of such a man as this Sastro- 
witch is due. It is important that you 
should bear this in mind, Sir John. ‘The 
conditions of political life in the East are 
totally different from the conditions pre- 
vailing in our Western world. Here, 
intrigue flourishes as an art, and governs 
all things, social as well as political, and a 
greater adept in the art than this fellow 
Sastrowitch it would be difficult to con- 
ceive.” 

Had Sir Richard Anson been observant, 
he might have noticed a smile of amuse- 
ment pass over the wrinkled countenance 
of the old diplomatist while he listened 
to this well-meant advice. But Sir John 
made no reply. He merely bowed with 
great gravity, and a few minutes later the 
carriage drove through the grand arch- 
way of the Prince Regent’s palace and drew 
up in front of the entrance. The sentinels 
on duty presented arms as the Pleni- 
potentiary, followed by Sir John Temple- 
ton, alighted and passed into the building. 
Ten minutes afterwards they were closeted 
in conference with his Royal Highness 
Prince Gregor Alexander. 

They found the Prince with an official- 
looking document in his hand, in a state 
of great perturbation. 

‘I fear you have arrived just in time to 
assist at my obsequies,” he said, handing 
the document to Sir John, after briefly 
acknowledging the prompt response he 
had given to his invitation. ‘ This 
destroys our last hope.” 

Sir John glanced at the document and 
then at the Prince. 

“Your Royal Highness deprived of the 
command of the army ?” he said. ‘“‘ When 
was this Cabinet Order issued ?” 

““At midnight yesterday,” the Prince 
answered. ‘‘ You will observe that General 
Rostroff, the most servile supporter of 
Russia in the whole army, has been 
appointed my successor. I am disgraced. 
Ah! his Majesty would never of his own 
free will have put such an affront upon his 
brother. He is possessed by the evil 
influence of that demon Sastrowitch. And 
he refuses even to see or hear me.” 

‘Do I understand,” Sir John asked, 
‘“‘that your Royal Highness has actually 
been réfused access to his Majesty ?” 

‘It is not an hour,” the Prince rejoined, 

‘since I returned from the palace, where 
I was informed that his Majesty felt too 
indisposed to receive me.’ 


“Yet the King was well 


enough 
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to give his usual 
Sir John remarked. 

“True,” said the Prince. ‘And I have 
reason to know that Sastrowitch and the 
Russian Ambassador were with the King 
at the very moment that I, his brother, 
was refused admittance to the _ royal 
audience chamber. Your journey, I fear, 
has been useless, Sir John. I see no 
means now of introducing you into his 
Majesty's presence; and without an 
interview 2 

“‘Let that not distress you, Sir,” said 
Sir John. “I no longer require your 
Highness’s good offices in introducing me 
to his Majesty.” 

“You no longer require them?” the 
Prince said. ‘‘ But how——” 

“IT have already seen the King,” Sir 
John replied quietly. 

Sir Richard Anson looked up in surprise. 

‘““You have seen the King?” he said. 
“IT do not understand you. It is but two 
hours since you arrived in Metropolis.” 

“It is two hours since I arrived in 
Metropolis for the second time, Sir 
Richard, yes,” the wily old diplomatist 
answered, his keen grey eyes twinkling 
with pleasure at the evident perplexity of 
his host, whose recent instructive little 
lecture on the art of intrigue he had 
evidently not forgotten. ‘‘ I apprehended 
that you would do me the honour of 
receiving me in person at the station, and 
having reason to know that his Highness’s 
gracious invitation had passed through 
other hands before it reached mine, I 
deemed it expedient to arrive here four- 
and-twenty hours earlier than announced. 
In the interval I have been enabled, 
among other things, both to see and 
speak with his Majesty.” 

Sir Richard Anson looked somewhat 
abashed. 

“Then you were present at yesterday’s 
public audience ?”’ asked the Prince. 

‘I was present, and had the honour, 
among many others, of presenting a 
petition to his Majesty,” replied Sir John. 
*“‘T have no doubt, however, that I was 
recognised by those who had been fore- 
warned of my coming. Indeed, this 
document is the surest proof. Fortunately, 
the recognition came too late, for my 
purpose was already accomplished.” 

‘“* Well 2?” exclaimed the Prince eagerly. 
“And what do you say? Am I right? 
You have seen the King, and can judge of 
his. condition. Do you believe he is 
himself free to act at will—at his own 
unfettered will ?” 

“Sir,” replied Sir John gravely, 


yesterday public 


audience,’ 
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have seen and heard enough, since I have 
been in Balkania, to convince me that the 
life of his Majesty the King is in imminent 
danger, and that nothing but the promptest 
action can avert the catastrophe that 
threatens him.” 

“The King’s life threatened?” the 
Prince murmured. ‘But by whom? By 
Sastrowitch? Nay, my friend,” he went 
on with a smile, “for once your wisdom 
has deserted you. My brother’s death, 
which Heaven avert, would place me on 
the throne of Balkania. I have always 
been Sastrowitch’s declared enemy. The 
King, alas! who once shared my distrust 
of him, has become his willing tool. Ask 
yourself if the exchange would answer his 
villainous purpose.” 

“‘ Notwithstanding,” Sir John said, “‘my 
judgment is indeed much at fault if the 
life of the King of Balkania is not in 
danger, and from this very Sastrowitch, 
who appears to govern his will. May I 
beg ycur Highness to believe that I 
have fully informed myself of the posi- 
tion of affairs, and am sure of what I 
am saying?” 

“‘But the result?” the Prince asked, 
still incredulous. ‘‘ What course do you 
propose to adopt ?” 

““With your Highness’s permission we 
will discuss that question later. For the 
present I gather that your Highness has, 
at least, no doubt whatever of the dis- 
honest designs of the Prime Minister ?” 

**Not a shadow,” said the Prince 
emphatically. 

“And it has, no doubt, occurred to 
your Highness that he may be in the paid 
service of Russia ?” 

“Tt has.” 

** And assuming that proofs of this fact 
can be adduced, which I conceive to be a 
very simple matter, is it your Highness’s 
opinion that such proofs would alter his 
Majesty’s views as to the prudence of the 
policy he has so unaccountably em- 
braced ?” 

““Can anyone doubt it? But how will 
you obtain such proofs as you speak of ?’ 

“By the same means by which Count 
Sastrowitch obtained his knowledge of my 
presence in .the Balkanian capital,” Sir 
John answered. “The difficulty, I think, 
however, will lie not so much in obtaining 
proofs of the Prime Minister’s duplicity as 
in bringing them to the knowledge of his 
Majesty the King. And here I think it 
well to warn your Highness that some 
strong and decisive action may become 
imperative.” 

“* Give 


No. 
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exclaimed resolutely, “and, if need be, I 
will force my way into his Majesty's 
presence sword in hand, be the conse- 
quences what they may.’ 

“I will take the liberty of reminding 
your Highness of this promise when the 
occasion arises, as it doubtless will,” Sir 
John said. ‘ For the present all I would ask 
1s that two expert telegraph clerks, whose 
loyalty and trustworthiness are beyond 
doubt, be placed at my disposal, with 
instructions to carry out such orders as I 
shall give them, blindly and without 
question. May I rely upon the services 
of two such men ?” 

“The Director of Posts and Telegraphs 
is one of my staunchest friends,” the 
Prince said. ‘‘ You shall have what you 
require. But tell me, when do you expect 
to be in possession of these proofs ? 
Time is precious. The King may be in- 
duced at any moment to give his signature 
to the Russian treaty, and once signed no 
power can revoke it.” 

“It will be your Highness’s fault,” Sir 
— said, “if the King signs the treaty 

efore he has seen proofs of his Minister's 
treachery. That his Majesty will not sign 


it after he has seen them, for this I think 
I can vouch.” 

indeed, will he consent to see 
the Prince murmured reflectively. 


“‘ Ah, 
them ?” 

“It will rest entirely with your Highness 
whether he does so or not.” 

‘Well, be it so,” the Prince said. “I 
have exhausted all other means of averting 
this threatening calamity. Let this means 
then be tried. I leave myself in your 
hands, Sir John.” 

% % * * 

It was two days after this conversation, 
when Sir Richard Anson, the British Pleni- 
potentiary, received the following note 
from the Prince Regent— 

“We are too late. At six o’clock this 
evening the King will receive the Russian 
Ambassador in secret audience, and sign 
the articles of the treaty. Inform Sir 
John.—GREGOR ALEXANDER.” 


On reading this communication, Sir 
Richard Anson sprang from his chair, rang 
his bell, and ordered his secretary to 
inform Sir John Templeton that he desired 
to speak with him on a matter of the 
utmost urgency. Two minutes later Sir 
John entered the study. 

“I fear this is a checkmate,” his Excel- 
lency said, placing the Prince’s note in 
Sir John’s hands. ‘‘ What is to be done?” 

The old diplomat glanced through the 
note, and retained it in his hands, 
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“The Prince, I see, has faithful ser- 
vitors,” he said. ‘‘I am in possession of 
similar news, and from a more authentic 
source.” 

‘Indeed ?” said Sir Richard, a little 
nettled at the old gentleman’s coolness. 
“‘Perhaps Count Sastrowitch himself has 
been good enough to communicate his 
intentions to you.” 

“Exactly,” Sir John replied, with a 
smile of perfect good humour. ‘‘ Your 
Excellency, I perceive, has the inborn gift 
of penetration, which is the distinguishing 
characteristic of the true diplomat.” 

Sir Richard stared at him in astonish- 
ment. 

“‘T have, however, further and more 
serious news for his H ghness the Prince,” 
Sir John continued. “ Immediately after 
the conclusion of th2 audience of his 
Excellency the Russian Ambassador, a 
Cabiaet Order for the arrest of his High- 
ness the Prince Regent will be signed and 
delivered for instant execution into the 
hands of General Rostroff, the new Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the army.” 

“The devil!” said Sir Richard. ‘‘ But 
you are joking, surely. I shall next hear 
that this piece of news has been conveyed 
to you by the Russian Ambassador.” 

There was a flash of merriment in Sir 
John’s eyes. 

“Your Excellency is right again,” he 
answered, with perfect imperturbability. 
“Tt has.” 

“Good Heavens, Sir John!” the Am- 
bassador cried, starting up. ‘‘ What do 
you mean? Explain yourself.” 

But before his companion could answer 
the door was thrown open and the Prince 
Regent himself was announced. 

His Highness entered with the air of a 
man who has given himself up to despair. 
As his eyes fell upon Sir John their 
expression brightened for an instant. But 
it was only momentary. 

“You have heard the news?” he asked. 

Sir John signified a silent assent. 

“And there is nothing to be done— 
nothing !” the Prince exclaimed, throwing 
himself into a chair with a gesture of 
desperation. ‘This accursed treaty will 
become a reality, and Balkania’s freedom 
is gone.” 

“‘On the contrary, there is everything to 
be done, Sir,” Sir John said, “‘ or Balkania 
will lose not only its liberty, but its 
King.” 5 

“Its King ?” the Prince cried, spring- 
ing up with an air of impatience. ‘Do 
you still adhere to this strange notion that 
the King’s life is in peril? On my soul, I 
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wish I felt as sure of my own safety as 
I feel sure of his Majesty’s.” 

“True,” Sir John said. ‘‘ When your 
Highness’s arrest has been accomplished, 
it may be too late to avert its probable 
consequences. It is but one step from the 
prison to the scaffold.” 

“My arrest?” the Prince stammered, 
falling back in dismay. ‘‘ Do you 
mean-———” 

“If your Highness will glance through 
these papers,” Sir John broke in, placing 
a small bundle of documents on the table 
beside the Prince, ‘‘ it will save much use- 
less explanation and loss of valuable time, 
They are copies of the telegraphic cipher 
despatches that have been exchanged 
between the Russian Government and the 
Balkanian Prime Minister since I had the 
honour of an interview with your Highness 
two days ago. Their contents, I take it, 
incriminate Count Sastrowitch sufficiently 
to justify——” 

“Great powers!” the Prince cried, 
turning pale as death as he alighted upon 
the message referring to his intended arrest. 
““How have you obtained these copies ?” 

“By a very simple device, Sir,” Sir 
John replied, ‘‘ which is no doubt fre- 
quently employed by Count Sastrowitch 
himself, and is known to electricians as 
tapping the telegraph wires. In short, 
these last two days I have received all 
messages that have passed between Russia 
and Balkania by means of a recorder 
interpolated at a convenient spot for that 
purpose. These despatches, as your High- 
ness will observe, prove conclusively that 
Sastrowitch is in complicity with Russia, 
and that he possesses guarantees of liberal 
payment for the services he has treacher- 
ously agreed to render the Russian 
Government. What more, then, can be 
needed to open the King’s eyes and 
rouse him to action ?” 

The Prince paced the room in great 
agitation. 

‘“*But whom,” he said at last, “can I 
trust to place these documents in _ his 
Majesty’s hands ?” 

“Whom ?” Sir John said in surprise. 
‘* Assuredly no one but yourself, Sir. Your 
Highness must present yourself at the 
palace this evening, and demand admit- 
tance to the King, when he confers with 
his Minister and the Russian Plenipoten- 
tiary.” 

“But is it likely that his Majésty will 
consent to receive me ?” 

“On the contrary, your Highness will 
doubtless be refused admittance.” 

“‘ Well 2?” 











“Tt will therefore be imperative that 
your Highness should proceed to the 
palace accompanied by a sufficient retinue 
to obtain access to the conference, if need 
be, by force,” Sir John said calmly. “I 
would counsel you, Sir, to select for this 
purpose men of such rank and dignity as 
will render them unimpeachable witnesses 
of that which may pass during the inter- 
view.” 

“« And what,” the Prince said somewhat 
coldly, ‘‘ supposing I could entertain such 
a daring plan, would be gained by it ?” 

“First and foremost, the liberty, if not 
the life, of his Majesty the King of 
Balkania,” Sir John replied, fixing his grey 
eyes steadily upon the Prince. ‘Secondly, 
the seizure of that arch villain the Prime 
Minister, Count Sastrowitch. Thirdly, 
and lastly, if your Highness so wills, the 
saving of your native country from a 
calamity greater than even you at this 
moment dream of.” 

The Prince, impressed in spite of him- 
self by the solemnity of the old diploma- 
tist’s manner, walked to the window in 
evident agitation. 

“You tempt me sorely,” he said, in a 
voice trembling with excitement. ‘‘ But 
all this means violence to the King’s 
person. It may cost me my head.” 

“And me mine,” replied Sir John 
quietly. ‘‘ Yet I am prepared to risk it.” 

“If you could satisfy me that his 
Majesty's life is really in danger,” the 
Prince began, wavering. ‘‘ But I see no 
evidence cs 

“*T will prove it.” 

“When ?” 

**When I stand with your Highness face 
to face with this man Sastrowitch.” 

“To the King’s satisfaction ?” 

‘To the King’s satisfaction.” 

Once more the Prince paced the room, 
battling with himself. At last he stopped 
short and said— 

“It will be staking my all upon your 
solitary word of assurance. What if your 
anticipations should prove mistaken ? The 
King is obstinate, and he is in ill-health. 
This show of violence alone will arouse 
his resentment.” 

“Sir,” said Sir John, “ should his 
Majesty the King command me to with- 
draw from his presence, were it to meet 
my instant death, I will obey without 
demur. I repeat, I ask that nothing shall 





be done, except at the order of the 
Sovereign of Balkania himself.” 

The Prince, who had again approached 
the window, was about to answer, when 
the noise of dashing carriage wheels and a 
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few faint shouts sounded outside -in the 
street, and at the same moment Sir 
Richard Anson seized his Highness by 
the arm and drew him hastily away from 
the window. ; 

“The King!” he exclaimed. His 
Majesty is taking his afternoon drive with 
his body physician, Dr. Lobelieff. It is 
better, Sir, that you should not be seen 
at this moment in conference with the 
British Plenipotentiary. I trust that your 
Highness’s carriage at the door of the 
Embassy will have escaped notice.” 

“* Fortunately, 1 came here on foot and 
unattended,” the Prince said, changing 
colour slightly, as the sounds without 
were lost in the distance, and he realised 
what had occurred. ‘“‘Ah, my friend,” 
he exclaimed, turning to Sir John, as if 
the incident had revived all his former 
doubts and fears, ‘‘if I could only share 
your happy confidence that his Majesty 
will really assert himself towards this 
villain Sastrowitch! You do not know 
this man, ror his power over my brother!” 

“It is true, I do not,” Sir John replied 
gravely. ‘‘ But I know the King, and can 
assure your Highness once more that he 
will assert his royal authority as soon as 
he becomes conscious that it is his to 
wield.” 

“Well, be it risked, then,” the Prince 
said with a sigh. ‘Indeed, I fear I have 
no other course. Yet, save for the know- 
ledge of what you have already accom- 
plished, I would sooner cut off my right 
hand than do what I have undertaken 
to do.” 

* ® * % 

It had barely struck the quarter after 
six o'clock when the Prince Regent, 
accompanied by Sir Richard Anson, and 
followed in another carriage by the Master 
of his Household, a scion of one of the 
oldest Balkanian families, and two other 
nobles of high military rank, drove up to 
the grand entrance of the King’s palace. 

On alighting the party were joined by 
Sir John Templeton, who had timed his 
arrival at the palace gates to the minute, 
and quickly passing into the great hall, 
proceeded unquestioned through the lines 
of obsequious lacqueys to the King’s 
private audience-chamber on the ground 
floor. 

Here, however, they were met as they 
entered the ante-room by the officer on 
duty, who informed the Prince with a 
military salute that his Majesty was 
engaged on important affairs of State, and 
had given orders that he was not to be 
disturbed. 
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“The King’s orders, my friend,” the 
Prince said haughtily, ‘“‘were obviously 
not intended to apply to his own brother. 
You will therefore be good enough to 
inform his Majesty that I am here, and 
request an immediate hearing on a matter 
of the utmost urgency concerning the very 
affairs of State on which I understand his 
Majesty is now occupied.” 

“But, your Royal Highness,” the officer 
stammered, cowed by the Prince’s stern 
and resolute manner, and glancing with a 
furtive air of alarm at his companions, 
“his Majesty’s commands are imperative. 
I dare not contravene them.” 

“Do you dare to bandy words with me, 
Sir ?” the Prince exclaimed. ‘‘ Announce 
me, or 

He took a step towards the door leading 
to the audience chamber. But the officer, 
a sturdy soldier, who had now recovered 
from his first surprise and consternation, 
interposed himself determinedly between 
the Prince and the door. 

“Your Highness,” he sail bluntly, 
drawing his sword, “I am here to do 
my duty. The King’s commands shall be 
obeyed, even if I have to use eC 

But before he could complete the 
sentence his sword was wrested from his 
hand and he was hurled aside with con- 
siderable violence by one of the officers 
of the Prince’s suite. The next moment 
the Prince himself had flung open the 
door and entered the audience-chamber. 
The others followed in silent procession. 

Their entry had an extraordinary effect. 
The room, an oblong chamber of large 
dimensions, lighted by a gigantic crystal 
lamp suspended over a large mahogany 
writing-table in the centre of the- apart- 
ment, and splendidly furnished with furni- 
ture of mahogany upholstered in dark red 
leather, was occupied by three persons, 
one of whom was reclining in a spacious 
easy-chair drawn up at the side of the 
writing-table, and the other two were 
standing engaged in an animated dis- 
cussion on the opposite side of the.table. 
One of these two, a somewhat gaunt figure, 
with jet black eyes and hair, and a sinister, 
ever-changing expression of countenance, 
was Count Sastrowitch, the Balkanian 
Prime Minister; the other was the Russian 
Ambassador at the Court of Balkania, 
Prince Soratoff. 

The Prime Minister's face, 
Prince Regent and _his 











when the 
companions 


appeared upon the threshold, assumed an 
expression in which fury and consternation 
were equally blended. 


the 


It was evident that 


suddenness of this intrusion had 
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taken him completely aback, and for the 
moment deprived him of _ utterance. 
The Russian Plenipotentiary, Prince 
Soratoff, appeared scarcely to realise what 
was passing, and glanced alternately at the 
Minister and at the group of new-comers, 
with an air of utter bewilderment. As for 
his Majesty of Balkania, the pale and 
somewhat bent figure reclining in the 
armchair, it would be difficult to say what 
the emotions were that depicted themselves 
in his countenance. Predominant, how- 
ever, among others was an air of total 
helplessness, expressed most speakingly 
in an appealing glance which he cast upon 
Count Sastrowitch, as if to invoke the aid 
of his strong will and personality in deal- 
ing with these bold intruders. 

All these particulars the Prince Regent 
took in at a glance, as he stood for one 
instant hesitating upon the threshold. 
The sight of his brother, and the beseech- 
ing, almost deferential look which he cast 
at the man whom the Prince knew to be 


his implacable foe, seemed to instil 
renewed courage into him, and _ he 
advanced resolutely into the middle of 
the room. 


“‘My brother,” he began, in a firm but 
respectful voice, ‘‘if I have been compelled 
to intrude thus unceremoniously upon 
your privacy, the fault is not mine, and, 
moreover, the circumstances which bring 
me here will, I feel assured, exonerate me 
from any blame in your Majesty’s eyes. 
To be brief,” he went on in a sterner tone, 
and pointing to Count Sastrowitch, “I 
stand here as the accuser of yonder inso- 
lent schemer, of whose vile conspiracy 
against his King and his country I hold 
unquestionable proofs. Learn then, Sire, 
before you set your hand to this unhappy 
treaty, by what traitorous means you have 
been duped. This man, in whom your 
Majesty has so blindly confided, has 
bartered his country’s interests and his 
sovereign’s fora sum of gold. I have it 
on unimpeachable evidence. These papers, 
which I beseech your Majesty 7 

But he got no further. With a quick 
movement, Count Sastrowitch, stepping 
forward, wrenched the bundle of papers 
the Prince held out towards the King from 
his hands, and, facing him with a fierce, 
vindictive look, exclaimed— 

** Do you think his Majesty has time to 
amuse himself by examining these im- 
pudent forgeries? ‘This device to foil me 
and thwart the work of sober statesman- 
ship is well conceived indeed, but its 
cunning is too palpable. Moreover,” he 
continued, and here a note of malicious 
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triumph sounded in his voice, “‘ the artifice 
comes too late, Prince Gregor Alexander. 
The treaty is already signed. Behold the 
counterpart in the hands of his Excellency 
the Ambassador of Russia.” 

The Prince, and those with him, fell 
back in dismay, while Prince Soratoff, the 
Russian Plenipotentiary, held up the fate- 
ful document for his Highness’s inspection 
with a bow and a sardonic smile. 

‘“‘We are too late then,” the Prince 
murmured at last in a pained voice. ‘‘ The 
villainy has succeeded.” 

“Unless your Highness,” Sastrowitch 
said jeeringly, “‘to crown the audacity of 
your newly assumed rdéle, chooses to lay 
violent hands upon the sacred person of 
Russia’s envoy, and remedy by force what 
your wit has failed to prevent.” 

The Prince was too greatly moved to 
heed the taunt. Approaching the King, 
who had sat the while, glancing ever 
furtively and uneasily from one to the 
other of the contending parties, he said-— 

‘** Sire, if it is indeed too late to undo 
this man’s vile treachery, it is not too late 
to punish it, and in the name of truth 
and honour, as the representative of my 
country and your Majesty’s first and most 
faithful subject, I claim that just retribu- 
tion be meted out to the traitor who has 
sold the honour of Balkania and betrayed 
itS sov ereign.’ 

=i nough,” the King murmured, rising 
feebly in his chair, and casting another 
half-appealing glance at the Minister, as 
if he sought inspiration and encourage- 
ment from him. ‘I have heard too much. 
Your Highness shall answer for this 
insolent contempt of my royal authority. 
Am I to be the mere plaything of those 
who oppose me? Begone, Sir; leave my 
presence! Count Sastrowitch, you know 
my will. Rid me of these intruders.” 

He sank back again into his chair, pale 
and trembling, more like a man in dire 
extremity, who has braced himself for a 
moment to utter words of defiance inspired 
by another’s mind, than a monarch issuing 
his own commands. 

Sir John Templeton had never taken 
his eyes off him since he entered, and his 
steady, unremitting gaze had a peculiar 
effect upon its object. The King did not 
return it, nor even apparently show any 
consciousness that it was directed upon 
him. Rut ever and anon a shiver, as of 
some inner apprehension, would pass over 
him, and he would move uneasily in his 
chair and glance in his helpless, dependent 
way across at Count Sastrowitch. 

The latter, interpreting the movement 
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in his own fashion, strode with a gleam of 
fierce determination in his eyes towards 
the door leading to the ante-room by 
which the Prince and his attendants had 
entered. 

“Tf the King’s orders fall upon heedless 
ears,” he said as he passed the Prince, 
“there are those here who will see them 
executed. After all, if the die falls sooner 
than intended, it is your Highness’s fault, 
not mine.” 

A malicious smile hung upon his lips as 
he uttered these words. But his inten- 
tions, whatever they were, were not des- 
tined to be fulfilled. Before he reached 
the door he was intercepted by one of the 
officers of the Prince’s suite, who, with his 
hand upon his sword-hilt, ready to draw, 
opposed his further progress. 

‘*No one leaves this room unless his 
Highness permits it,” he said determinedly. 

Count Sastrowitch fell back amazed. 

“What!” he exclaimed. “Has it 
come to this? Violence to the King’s 
majesty? This is treason—open rebel- 
lion.” 

“‘ Stay,” the Prince interposed, address- 
ing his zealous companion. “ Put up, Sir. 
The King’s word is law, and I am the first 
to bow to it. I have used such means, 
Sire, as I dared, to open your Majesty’s 
eyes to the villainy of which you have 
been made a victim. I have failed. 
Heaven help Balkania! Though I may 
pay with my life for my endeavour to save 
my King and my country, I will suffer the 
penalty without a murmur.’ 

He bowed low to the King, and turned 
to those who accompanied him. 

“Follow me, gentlemen,” he. said. 
** You have heard his Majesty’s commands. 
It is for us to obey them. Nay, I have 
said it, Sir John,” he added, with a little 
flush of impatience, seeing ‘that the old 
diplomat alone made no sign of moving 
from the spot. “ You see that further 
persistence is useless. Your assurance has 
for once deceived you. No mortal man 
has the power to undo what is done.” 

While he spoke, a look of intensely 
anxious expectation settled upon the face 
of Count Sastrowitch, and his eyes hung 
almost hungrily upon Sir John’s answer. 

It came slowly and deliberately. 

‘““Your Highness will remember the 
condition under which I came here,” Sir 
John said, without altering his position, or 
removing his eyes from the one object on 
which they had so long been riveted. “I 
pledged my word that I would withdraw 
from the King’s presence at the King’s 
orders alone. Let his Majesty with his 
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own lips command me to retire, and I will 
go; not otherwise.” 

“Presumptuous man,” the Prime 
Minister exclaimed hoarsely. ‘‘The King’s 
commands have been conveyed through 
my mouth. What more is needed - 

His sentence was suddenly cut short. 
With a startling abruptness Sir John 
Templeton, now for the first time, turned 
his head towards the speaker, and flashed 
upon him a gaze so keen and penetrating 
that the Count broke off his speech with 
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manner as before. ‘ For you know that 
yonder wretched man is not the King of 
Balkania.” 

To convey an adequate conception of 
the tremendous impression produced by 
these words is a task beyond the capacity 
of my humble pen. Their effect indeed 
was indescribable. The Prime Minister, 
with eyes distended and bloodless cheeks, 
staggered back, clutching convulsively at 
the arms of the chair that stood beside 
him, while his lips opened and closed 





THE PRIME MINISTER, WITH EYES DISTENDED 
CLUTCHING CONVULSIVELY AT THE ARMS OF THE CHAIR THAT STOOD BESIDE HIM. 


an inarticulate stammer, as if he had been 
struck by a blow. 

The effect was extraordinary, and 
thrilled everyone present with a vague 
sense of some coming event. 

For the space of several seconds the 
two men stood thus facing one another. 
Then, turning once more towards the spot 
from which he had just removed his eyes, 
Sir John raised his right arm slowly and 
pointed to the figure in the easy chair. 

** You lie, Count Sastrowitch,” he said, 
speaking in the same quiet, deliberate 


AND BLOODLFSS CHEEKS, STAGGERED BACK, 


mechanically, as if he were struggling for 
speech and could bring forth no sound. 

A moment of total silence followed. 
The two Ambassadors gazed, dumb and 
open-mouthed, now at Sir John, and now 
at Count Sastrowitch, whilst the others 
stood rooted to the spot—struck mute, 
as it seemed, with astonishment at a 
revelation the full meaning of which their 
minds were quite unprepared to grasp. The 
Prince was the first to break the silence. 
Uttering an exclamation, half of horror, 
half of bewilderment, he took a step 
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forward, then stopped again, and remained 
in an attitude of eager expectation, looking 
towards Sir John Templeton, -as if for 
some further solution of the extraordinary 
mystery his words had unveiled. 

Amid this strange scene the miserable 
object of it all, still recumbent in the 
royal armchair, but completely collapsed 
now and huddled together in an almost 
shapeless mass, stared with dull eyes 
vacantly into the space before him, quiver- 
ing and quaking like a creature stricken 
with a sudden palsy. 

It was a moment of strange tension; a 
single moment only; but one not likely 
ever to fade from the memory of those 
who experienced it. 

Slowly Sir John let his extended right 
arm sink to his side. Then, turning once 
more to the Prince Regent, he bowed low, 
and said in his simple, courtly tones— 

“I am at your Majesty’s commands.” 

The words released the spell that rested 
upon the assembly. Uttering a yell of 
mingled fury and despair, Count Sastro- 
witch now sprang forward with a sudden 
bound. But whether his purpose was to 
fall upon Sir John Templeton, or to 
wreak his mad passion upon the Prince 
whom he hated, will never be known; 
for before he could execute it he 
was seized by the two officers of the 
latter’s retinue and held in their iron 
grip, powerless to act or move. 

Pale and agitated, Prince Gregor Alex- 
ander strode quickly to the door, turned 
the key in the lock, and approaching the 
Prime Minister, who stood with white lips 
and starting eyes between his two stalwart 
guardians, regarded him long and intently. 

‘* Miserable man,” he said at last, “I 
require no confirmation from your lips of 
the statement you have just heard. Your 
face and the abject terror of yonder 
wretched creature, who has served as 
your instrument, proclaim its truth more 
eloquently than any spoken words could do. 
But, by the heavens above us, unless you 
make full confession of your unexampled 
villainy, I will have you torn to pieces 
limb by limb, without ruth or mercy. You 
have heard me. Now speak. What have 
you done with my brother ?” 

Before Sastrowitch could answer, Sir 
Jobn interposed respectfully. 

“‘ Perhaps, Sire,” he said, “since it has 
fallen to my lot to disclose this lamentable 
history so far, you will permit me to 
explain what remains to be explained. 
Count Sastrowitch can correct me where 
I may be at fault, and supply, if he so 
will, such details as I in my ignorance may 
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omit. That your Majesty had been King of 
Balkania for four weeks was apparent to me 
from the moment I set my eyes upon this 
sorry counterfeit of royal Majesty. The 
difficulty was to prove it, not only to your 
Majesty’s satisfaction, but to that of those 
whose doubts might have caused grave 
complications. Hence the delay in dis- 
closing to your Majesty a truth even I 
myself was reluctant to believe without 
this last conclusive test. As for the facts, 
they are of the simplest. As your Majesty 
is doubtless aware, four inmates of the 
late King’s household succumbed to the 
epidemic malady which broke out within 
the palace walls two months ago. Of 
these, one apparently died with a sudden- 
ness unusual, if not unprecedented, in the 
case of this particular disease; a fact 
which passed at the time without attract- 
ing attention, for the supposed victim was a 
personage of little consequence ; no other, 
indeed, than the body-servant of the 
deceased monarch.” 

“Merciful powers!” the Prince broke 
in, gazing of a sudden intently at the 
wretched man in the chair. ‘‘ Valetzki! 
I see it all. It is Valetzki himself, the 
late King’s valet.” 

‘Precisely,’ Sir John resumed. “It 
was his Majesty the King who died of 
typhoid fever, not his servant. The man’s 
natural resemblance to his royal master, 
which vanity had led him to cultivate by 
artificial means, no doubt first suggested 
to Count Sastrowitch the possibility of the 
fraud which has now been so opportunely 
exposed. How it was effected, probably 
no one is better qualified to explain than 
Doctor Lobelieff, his late Majesty’s 
body-physician, who certified the sup- 
posed fact of Valetzki’s death, and 
arranged for the interment of the 
King’s remains in place of those of his 
servant.” 

““Ah!” the Prince exclaimed, covering 
his face and shuddering. ‘‘ My brother 
buried in a valet’s grave. The villains, 
the villains!” 

As the whole details of the dastardly 
plot broke in upon. his intelligence, he 
seemed for the first time to realise the loss 
of the brother he had loved and revered 
so deeply, and he gave way to a burst of 
griet which was affecting to behold. 

‘* Your Majesty,” said Prince Soratoff, 
the Russian Plenipotentiary, stepping for- 
ward, after a pause, with an air of deep 
concern, “‘ will scarcely need my assurance 
that the august Government I have the 
honour to represent never entertained the 
faintest suspicion of this vile plot. This 











worthless parchment ”—flinging the treaty 
upon the table with a gesture of disgust— 
“proves conclusively that my Sovereign 
has been no less the dupe of yonder craven 
schemer than your Majesty yourself.” 

“It is well,” the Prince said, regaining 
his self-control once more, and speaking 
in a cold and disdainful tone. “I have, 
as you say, no need of your Excellency’s 
assurance. Nay, no more. I have heard 
sufficient. As for you, gentlemen,” he 
continued, addressing those around him 
generally, ‘you will, I beg, observe the 
strictest silence on what you have witnessed 
here this evening. The punishment of 
those concerned in this audacious crime I 
reserve for my future consideration. Let 
them meanwhice be kept in secure and 
secret custody. And now, pray, leave me. 
These things have affected me deeply, and 
I would be alone for a while.” 

While the officers of his suite, with the 
two wretched conspirators in their midst, 
passed slowly from the room, the Prince 
turned impulsively to Sir John Templeton, 
who, with the two Ambassadors, was pre- 
paring to follow them. 

“Ah, Sir John,” he exclaimed, “you 
have done well, marvellously well. I 
understand now why you have acted thus, 
and not otherwise. There were weightier 
things to consider here than the tender 
feelings of a brother; else I might per- 
haps have just cause of complaint that you 
did not employ gentler means than these 
of removing the veil from my eyes. But 
rest assured of my gratitude. I shall not 
forget what you have done for my country 
as well as for him who now rules it.” 

He waved his hand in token of farewell, 
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and Sir John Templeton bowed in silence 
and withdrew. 
* ® * 

It will be remembered that the sudden 
accession of Prince Gregor Alexander to 
the throne of Balkania at one of the most 
critical moments of European history, 
solving almost providentially, as men 
thought, a political complication, the 
consequences of which were incalculable, 
took all the world by surprise. 

Of the real history of that strange event 
nothing until this day has ever come to 
the public knowledge. All that the world 
remembers of it is its coincidence with 
the termination of that dread nightmare 
which for a period of nearly six weeks 
oppressed political Europe—the rumour of 
the so-called Russo-Balkanian treaty. 

As for the Balkanians themselves, they 
are, in many respects, a simple and un- 
sophisticated people, and if they have 
retained any recollection at all of those 
days, it is that of the disappointment they 
experienced on learning that they would 
not be permitted to cast a last look upon 
the features of their late King. The royal 
obsequies, it is true, were celebrated with 
all traditional pomp and splendour. But 
owing, it is said, to the dangerous nature 
of the malady to which his Majesty had 
fallen a victim, they were for once not 
preceded, according to usual custom, by 
the lying-in-state of the deceased monarch’s 
remains. 

Of the fate of Count Sastrowitch, Doctor 
Lobelieff, and Valetzki, the present writer 
can say nothing. There are certain 
things they manage very, very quietly in 
Balkania. 
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IN THE BONNIE NORTH COUNTREE. 
By MARY LOVETT CAMERON. 


The old order changeth, all too quickly in these 
bustling days for those who love the lingering 
perfume of the past; but among the lakes and 
fells of Westmorland quiet nooks, neglected of 
tourists, may still be found wherein old memories 
yet live and old customs die hard. Sheltered by the 
rocky scaurs the old “‘ Hails” lie, rich in carved 
panels, massive.oak beams and staircases, ingle- 
nooks, and mullioned windows ; and within their 
tron-clamped doors descendants of the old ‘* States- 
men”? who once owned and tilled these rugged 
uplands live out their uneventful lives. Rambling 
among the broom and heather of the fellside, wafts 
of strong air laden with old time music have come 
to me and tempted me to try and make them live, 
however faintly, in other ears before they are lost 
for ever. 





CHAPTER I. 
A SWEET SINGER. 

ING-DONG, ding-ding—the cracked 
bell in the tower of St. Anthony’s 
Chapel, half-way up the steep flanks of 
Burblethwaite Fell, rings out to call its 
worshippers to Sunday morning prayers. 
The bright spring sunshine lights up the 
masses of daffodils that cover the untended 
graveyard with a yellow mantle, and the 
gentle breeze shakes a shower of sweet 
blossom from the branches of the wild 
cherry tree, standing in the angle of the 
wall. The low-pitched uneven roof of 
grey slate and the weather-beaten walls 
of the little church seem almost as much 
part of the rocky fellside as the great 
lichen-dappled boulders that tower above 
them, and the low wall of loose stones 
hardly divides the churchyard from the 

heather and broom outside. 

As the farmers’ families arrive in groups 
they exchange greetings, the women shake 
out their Sunday dresses and smooth the 
children’s hair, and the men flick the dust 
from their boots with red cotton handker- 
chiefs, then all file into the deep church 
porch and clatter over the worn flagstones 
of the aisle to the old square pew that has 
belonged to each Hall from time imme- 
morial: I cross the venerable threshold 
and look round in dread lest the unrelent- 
ing hand of the restorer should have 


brushed away all memory of the past, and, 
with benches of pitch-pine and garish 
coloured glass, destroyed all sense of 
harmony between the outer and the inner 
church. 

Iam pleasantly disappointed : the white- 
washed walls give back soft reflections, 
and their pearly greys and delicate mauve 
shadows set off the silvery surface of the 
old oak, unpolished save by the tender 
hand of age. Everywhere the divisions of 
the old pews straggle in unstudied lines, 
some square, some oblong, many-sided, 
and shaped according to no visible rule or 
plan. The leaded diamond panes of the 
narrow lancet windows are set with gem- 
like fragments of old stained glass, once 
smashed in iconoclastic fury, now reset at 
random—here a bit of crimson drapery, 
there a saint’s face, a foot high up in a 
corner, a glory apart from the head it 
once adorned. 

The service drones gently on, and my 
attention wanders till attracted by a large 
square pew, quaintly canopied, over against 
the pulpit ; its panels bear faint traces of 
elaborate painting, designs of saints and 
angels ‘and backgrounds of gold and 
purple faintly survive, and delicate carving 
interlaces the pillars of the canopy. How 
to account for this wealth of decoration 
lavished on a mere pew racks my brain, 
till I collate the disjointed parts and see 
the old chancel-screen of pre-Reformation 
days, shattered, degraded, but still beau- 
tiful even in its downfall. Sharply contrasting 
with the varied loveliness of the old wood- 
work is a slab of plain grey slate, let in 
among the panels. It bears the legend : 
‘Dorothy Hird, aged twenty-one.” 

Underneath this stone 
A mould’ring Virgin lies, 
Who was the pleasure once of Human Eyes ; 
Her blaze of charms 
Virtue well approved, 
The Gay admired her much her parents loved : 
Transitory life, 
Death untimely came, 
Adieu !—Farewell ! 
I only leave my name. 
Some connection there doubtless was 
between the village beauty and the grand 
old pew ; I trusted later to discover it. 
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The newest thing in the church is a 
small organ leading the choir, who sit 
beside it—young men, maidens, and 
children—in no surpliced uniformity but 
each in Sunday-best attire. When, after 
service, I was again in the daffodil-clothed 
churchyard, I stayed my steps beside an 
old labourer who leant on a stick, gazing 
at a grave near the porch. I knew him 
for an old fellow often to be met on the 


“It’s an old-fashioned place ; there ’ll 
hardly be many changes since then.” 

“Not many changes! That there be! 
There’s nobbut changes seems to me. 
Why,” he went on, resting his arm on the 
low churchyard wall, “1 mind when there 
was music here—music such as ye won't 
hear now; that was when ould Dan 
Mounsey was clerk and when a led 


t’singers wi’ t’ ould pitch-pipe from his 





IN NO SURPLICED UNIFORMITY, BUT EACH IN SUNDAY-BEST ATTIRE. 


roads and sitting in wayside alehouses. 
The grave was that of his wife. 

“It’s manny a year sin’ a’s laid in yan 
grave,” he said. “If a’ was alive now I 
shouldn’t want to wander, but a’ve gone 
frae me and I canna bide to yome; I mun 
keep wand’ring now till tha lays me there 
beside ’n.” He turned away and we 
walked down the path together. 

“You will have known this old church 
many years,” I said. 

“Ay! ye may say that. "Tis eighty 
year sin’ I was card into t ould 
church to be christened ; I was 
married in’t, and soon ‘ll be buried 
beside her intil t’ graveyard.” 


pleace. Ay, ay! we could sing 7’ them 
toimes.” 

“‘ Better than they do now ?’ 

“Doant I tell ye so. They sing Aymns 
now just like t’ ranters; we sang t ould 
psalms at t’ end o’ prayer-book to t’ reg’lar 
ould tunes.” 

*“* What tunes were those ?’ 

“Dunno as aw can tell ye. Wambly 
ould tunes. Rale sacred music they were.” 

“*Did you sing in the choir ?” 

‘“* That I did, and on grand days I played 
t’clarionette and Dan Mounsey had his 
fiddle.” Then, after a pause, during 
which he seemed to turn over his old 
memories, he went on— 


’ 








“Ould Dan used to hold singing class 
in t’ church, and a’d stand oop in a’s desk 
and wave a’s hand so,” he made a motion 
as if conducting, “and a’d have t’ altos in 
yan pew and t’ basses in yan, and trebles 
in anodder; and on Sundays we all sat in 
t’ big square pew wi’ t’ carving all over- 
head, and ay! we could sing. ’Twas 
Dorothy Hird led the choir when I was a 
boy, she was a gradely lass, and could 
read music off notes like in a book; and 
all the young fellers was running after ra; 
but they none of ’em got her, for she died 
while I was still a young lad. Ay, ay! 
Dorothy Hird was a sweet singer and a 
fine bonny | maid.” 

So the ‘mould’ring Virgin” 
in this old man’s memory. 

“You were a fine singer, too, in those 
days? sol 've heard,” I ventured. 

“ Ay, ay!” witha pleased smile. ‘ Sing- 
ing comes nat’ril-like to some folks. But 
I went to singing schule too, and once ”"— 
here he seated himself on the low wall 
beside which we stood, and folded his 
hands on the knob of his stick—‘‘ Once 
when Jenny Lind—ye’ll have heard tell 
o’ Jenny Lind, the grit singer? Well, 
when she came into these parts to give a 
concert, one of t’ men as was to sing wi’ 
her fell ill, and she sent off for sum’un to 
take his pleace, and tha tould her o’ me, 


still lived 
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and a sent fur me, and I stood up and 
sang. Yes, yes, I sang before Jenny 
Lind—that I did!” 

“* What did you sing to her ?” 

“A sang ‘T’ Borrowdale Journey.’ 
That’s a good song, and it did please 
t’ company !” 

““Couldn’t you give me an idea of it 
now ?” 

After a little pressing, old William struck 
up, in aweak, piping, but still sweet voice, 
his old song, tapping with his toe to mark 
the time, and giving a comic twist of the 
neck and throw-back of the head to lead 
off the chorus of ‘‘ Fal-de-ral-de-ray! Fal- 
ler-al-ler-addy ! ” at the end of each verse. 

When he had finished, he bade me 
good-bye with a rather shame-faced air, 
as of one who had forgotten himself in 
the charm of old memories, and hobbled 
away. By this time the rest of the con- 
gregation had long since dispersed, and I 
was left alone among the daffodils. 


CHAPTER II. 
MARY THE POSTWOMAN. 
The farmer’s wife, having fed her chickens 
and *‘ redd” up the house- place, sits down 
on a chair beside the door, knitting in 
hand, to watch for old Mary Burblethwaite. 
Mary is one of. the institutions of the 
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neighbourhood ; she carries the post to 
Tarnside, Hill Top, Poole Bank, Border- 
side, and many other outlying Halls and 
farms, whose names are word-pictures 
of the country through which, by bridle- 
paths and footways, the old dame wends 
her way. Her coming is the one event 
in an eventless day; and when the sheep- 
dog announces her arrival by a friendly 
bark, the children run in from their play 
beside the beck crying, 

“*She’s coomin’! Mary’s coomin’ !” 

Brisk and alert the little old woman 
steps along, the postbag slung across her 
shoulder, 2 checked shawl pinned over 
her upright Dutch-doll figure, an old 
quilted sun-bonnet shading her bright 
dark eyes; she has a word and a smile for 
everyone, and a joke too for the young lass 
or lad whose letter she suspects of con- 
taining a page from the old, old story. 
Nine miles of rough and hilly country 
does Mary cover daily notwithstanding her 
sixty-five years, crossing the winding, 
babbling becks by rude bridges of great 
blocks of limestone laid across, and 
climbing the loose stone walls that serve 
for fences on the fells. When at last the 
daily round is done she comes back to the 
wayside cottage where her sister Ann sits 
spinning by the window awaiting her. 

The old dames have a history, which 
they are not loth to tell, of how their name 
came to them. It dates back toa Martin- 
mas Day, near a hundred years ago, when 
a shepherd, driving his flock across Burble- 
thwaite Fell, found a baby abandoned in 
one of those holes in the stone walls called 
in those parts hog-holes. He picked it up, 
and the nameless babe was adopted by the 
parish and named Martin Burblethwaite, 
from the day and place of his discovery. 
He grew up, married, and in due time 
became the grandfather of Mary and Ann, 
but his parentage remained for ever a 
mystery. 

Ann is a large, heavy woman, and 
Mary’s activity is a source of pride to her. 
*“*She’ve carr’d t’ poast these nine years,” 
she says. ‘A good walker is Mary, none 
better i’ t’ country-side of her years.” 

Mary smiles her quick, bright smile, that 
makes all the little wrinkles on her face run 
suddenly upwards. 

“Yes, yes; a can walk well and fast, 
a can dance too for all I’m gettin an ould 
body.” 

‘*So she can,” chimes in Ann; “ she 
was at two or three weddings this year, 
and ’joyed hersel’ varry much.” 

““A went to t’ dancing schule when a 
was a lass,” says Mary. “Tha doan’t 
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dance now so well as we did in t ould 
times. Tha mun go to t’ other schule now, 
and a canna go to t’ dancing schule as 
we did, ivery day all through the winter 
months.” 

What with dancing school and singing 
class it did not seem that the countryside 
was as dull in “t’ ould times” as it is now. 

Mary has only one trouble, and that is 
when she shall have to give up her arduous 
task she will receive no pension to soften 
the hardship of her declining years. 

‘“* A’m gettin an ould body, and it begins 
to knock me up a bit in winter when ’tis 
all snow and ice on the Fell,” she says. 
** And a’ve nought but five shillings a week 
for ’t, and it’s hard to save a bit out o’ that.” 

Truly, Mary’s country is not a generous 
paymaster to its energetic old servant. 





CHAPTER III. 
THE HEIGHT. 


High up on the craggy backbone of the 
fell the little Quaker meeting-house is 
perched ; beside the narrow walled enclo- 
sure a few windswept fir-trees lift their 
dark plumed heads, and a great nodding 
mass of ivy overhangs the old gate. In 
large sweeping lines the fell stretches away 
behind it, and in front rocky shelves drop 
steeply down to a little tarn lying sapphire 
blue in the depths of the green valley 
below. 

In the old days, when persecution drove 
the Friends to worship in this lonely spot, 
the meeting-house on the height was the 
scene of many an earnest gathering and 
eloquent discourse. George Fox held 
forth within its walls, and from far and 
near, over scaurs and fells, the scattered 
congregation would gather itself, regard- 
less of the difficulties and dangers of tlie 
journey. But times have changed; the 
world no longer turns its head on the once 
despised sect, and its members do not need 
to go out into the wilderness to pray. The 
little meeting-house still stands solitary on 
the hill-top, but the congregation has 
dwindled away. 

Yet on Sunday morning the gate stands 
open, and passing through it we cross the 
rank grass and little outer court and enterthe 
deep porch, surmounted by the date 1677, 
leading into the interior of the building. 

Within, the spotless purity of the white- 
washed walls is not disturbed by a single 
attempt at ornament, the empty benches 
stand in severe simplicity before the raised 
seat running along the further end, whence, 
doubtless, in days of yore the eloquent 
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‘* WHEN OULD DAN MOUNSEY WAS CLERK, AND LED T’ SINGERS WI’ T’ OULD PITCH-PIPE 


FROM HIS PLEACE.”’ 
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prayers and discourses of Fox and his 
companions stirred the hearts of their 
brethren. Now all is still, only in the far 
corner, with bowed head, sits one old 
white-haired man. 

Attached to the meeting-house is a 
cottage, and in it dwell old John Gibson 
and his sister Susannah. The old people 
take care of the place, and at the same 
time farm a few acres of the fellside. Their 


‘*Those Japanese boxes up there were 
brought me by my nephew, who lived 
in those parts: he is dead since then. 
They have to live fictitiously out there,” 
says the old lady, sagely, ‘‘ and that spends 
the constitution.” 

Then she turns the conversation to the 
old days of persecution, and relates how 
the priest of Stavely (a village over the 
fell), being unable to overthrow George 





THE HEIGHT. 


dwelling is a mere four-roomed cot, but 
plates and dishes of old Delft, cups and 
saucers of delicate eggshell china, a hand- 
some old clock and carved oak bureau, 
loaded with old books, mark the tiny 
kitchen apart from the mere _ labourer’s 
dwelling-place. 

Miss Susannah bustles to and fro over 
the work of the house and farm, a Martha 
in activity. ‘‘ We all worship in our own 
way, and I make many a good prayer over 
my cheese-tubs,” says she. 

Ske does the honours of her house-place. 


Fox in argument, resorted to force and 
flung him over a wall into the orchard 
beyond, and there stands the wall to this 
day as a witness. She gets down old 
books, curious lives of Quakers, privately 
printed for their co-religionists, full of 
queer details of life in the seventeenth 
century. Turning their yellow, damp- 
stained pages, I asked leave to copy an 
extract here and there. 

Among quaintly worded prayers and de- 
corously familiar addresses to the Almighty 
are interwoven the following practical 
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details: ‘‘As the new money increased, 
guineas declined in value—all who had old 
money brought it out and paid their debts 
with it.” 

““My expenses in my former and this 
journey to London were very near £3.’ 

“At this time many people were dis- 
posed to sell their estates and go to 
Pensilvania to dwell, so that country, 
which eighteen years ago was a wilderness, 
now became well inhabited, and the City 
of Philadelphia now improved to two miles 
square and at least 1000 houses.” 

“‘ Tobacco we had always, one or more 
ships yearly hither from Virginia importing 
it. Our neighbour, John'Hodgson sent a 
ship with cargo about’ £200 value, which 
purchased about ‘two hundred hogsheads, 
got well home, by which he gained at least 
#1500, tobacco being then worth twelve 
pence a pound; and in Virginia then 
twenty shillings’ worth of. English goods 
here would purchase one hogshead of good 
tobacco there.” 

The difference between the worth of 
money then and now is brought out by 
another entry: “I was boarded at Alder- 
man Bryan’s house two years at the rate of 
two pounds a year.” 

This was. about the year 1690, and 
during that -year one William Stout, a 
Quaker, made a journey to London, which 
he thus describes in his journal— 

“At this time I inspected my circum- 
stances, in order to settle the balance 
accounts with my creditors once a year, as 
was necessary, and to get what money I 
could without borrowing, intending to go 
to London, which I did as fully I expected. 
I bought a horse, and about the middle 
of the third month set forward accom- 
panied by John Bryer and several neigh- 
bours, eight or ten in company, At 
Preston I was doubtful my horse would not 
perform the journey, which very much dis- 
couraged me, but, being encouraged by 
the company, went forward, and thereupon 
had better hopes; and at Dunchurch my 
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neighbour Bryer, having occasion to stay, 
gave me charge of his money, which, with 
my own, amounted to at least £100 and 
most in silver, gold then being scarce 
and silver money beginning to be much 
impaired by clipping and counterfeiting. 
Most payments were made in that money, 
upon which at that time people were 
obliged to have saddle-bags to carry it 
behind them, which I then had ; and we, 
having occasion to call at Cony, some 
persons observing us, who we doubted 
were not honest, gave us some fear of 
robbery, and after a few miles they over- 
passed us, swearing, ‘There’s a troop of 
these men!’ and about the same time 
we met at least a hundred pack-horses in 
a suspicious place, which prevented us 
from stopping there, so got well to Barnet, 
where many travellers stopped, being told 
that robbers were upon the road; but see- 
ing us come up and determined to go 
forward, they joined, so that we were about 
twenty in company, and betwixt that and 
Finchley Common we met with abundance 
of wagons and carriages of King William’s, 
who was then going towards Ireland, to head 
his army there, which prevented anyattempt 
upon us, and although they passed us several 
times, they at last rode off to the West and 
we got safe to Highgate and so to London, 
although late, having travelled fifty miles 
that day. But we afterwards understood 
that the next day they made a great 
robbery about the same place of all that 
came by, taking them out of the road to 
a private place till they finished their 
robbery.” 

I was still turning over these records of 
the past when old John Gibson came in 
from the meeting-house. A fine old man, 
crowned with a nimbus of white hair, and 
still upright in spite of his eighty-four 
years. He took his seat in the ingle-nook 
and lit his pipe without speaking. The 
solitude of the Height seemed to envelop 
him, survivals of an earlier time: he and it 
grew old in silence together. 
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Beneath the latticed window-pane 
The garden of my lady grows, 
And when as queen she seeks to reign 
The lily blossoms and the rose, 
She tends them with a gentle care 
That makes them and their mistress fair. 
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A TALE OF 


By LOUIS BECKE 
NE by one the riding lights of the 
few store-ships and whalers that 
lay in Sydney Harbour one evening in 
January 1802 were lit, and as the clear notes 
of a bugle from the barracks pealed over 
the bay, followed by the hoarse calls and 
shrill whistles of the boatswains’ mates on 
a King’s ship that lay in Sydney Cove, the 
mate of the Policy whale-ship jumped up 
from the skylight where he had been lying 
smoking, and began to pace the deck. 

The Policy was anchored between the 
Cove and Peirchgut, ready for sea. The 
north-easter, which had blown strongly 
for three days, had died away, and the 
placid waters of the harbour shimmered 
under the starlight of an almost cloudless 
sky. As the old mate tramped to and fro 
on the deserted poop, his keen seaman’s 


eye caught sight of some faint grey clouds 


that, rising low down in the westward, 
denoted the south - easterly breeze that 
would spring up ere daylight came. 

Stepping to the break of the poop, the 
officer hailed the look-out forward, and 
asked if he could see the captain’s boat 
coming. 

*“* No, Sir,” the man replied. 
a boat a while ago and thought it was 
ours, but it turned out to be one from 
that Batavian Dutchman anchored below 
Peirchgut. Her captain always goes ashore 
about this time.” 

Swinging round on kis heel with an 
angry exclamation the mate resumed his 


sé 


I did see 


work, muttering and growling to himself 


as elderly mates do mutter and growl when 
a captain promises to be on board at four 
in the afternoon and is not in evidence at 
half-past six. And then, much as he 
despised the allurements of the shore, the 
old fellow would have liked to have had an 
hour or two to himself to buy some few 
articles he wanted and smoke a farewell 
pipe with two or three of his Sydney 
acquaintances. The Policy was all ready 
for sea, however, and unless young 
Captain Foster returned pretty quickly 
there was not much chance of the mate 
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getting ashore that night. Perhaps, too, 
the knowledge of the particular cause of 
the captain’s delay somewhat added to his 
chief officer’s ill-temper—that cause being 
a pretty girl ; and the mate, being a crusty 
old bachelor, had but little sympathy with 
such tomfoolery. 

“Why the devil couldn’t he say good- 
bye to her and be done with it and come 
aboard,” he grumbled, instead of 
wasting half a day over it?” 

But Mr. Stevenson did not consider that 
in those days pretty women were not 
plentiful in Sydney, and virtue was even 
scarcer than good looks, and Dorothy 
Gilbert, only daughter of the Deputy 
Acting Assistant Commissary-General of 
the penal settlement, possessed all the 
qualifications of a lovable woman, and 
therefore it was not wonderful that Captain 
Edward Foster had fallen very much in 
love with her. 

Dolly, of course, had her faults, and her 
chief one was the rather too great store 
that she set upon being the daughter of 
an official. Pretty nearly everyone in those 
days of the settlement was either an 
official, or a prisoner, or an ex-convict, 
and the D.A.A.C.G. was of no small im- 
portance among the other officials in 
Sydney. Her acquaintance with the young 
master of the Policy had begun in a very 
ordinary manner, His ship had been 
chartered by the Government to take out 
a cargo of stores to the settlement, and his 
owners, who were personally acquainted 
with her father, had given Foster a letter 
of introduction. This he had used some- 
what sooner than he had at first intended, 
for on presenting himself at the Com- 
missary’s office, he had caught sight of 
Dolly’s charming face as she stood talking 
to a young man in the uniform of a ser- 
geant of Marines who had brought a letter 
to her father. 

“Thank you, Sergeant,” the young lady 
said with a gracious smile. ‘“‘ Will you 
present my father’s compliments to the 
Major and say we shall be sure to come. 
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He is not here at present, but cannot 
delay long as a ship has just arrived from 
England, and my father will have much 
business to transact with her master, who 
will doubtless be here very soon.” 

Just at that moment Foster appeared at 
the open door, and the young lady, divining 
at once that he was the person of whom 
she had just spoken, bowed very prettily, 
and begging him to be seated whilst she 
had search made for her father, left the 
office and disappeared in the living portion 
of the house, followed by a look of very 
great interest from Captain Foster, who a 
second or so afterwards looked up to find 
that the Sergeant of Marines was regarding 
him curiously. 

Almost instantly they recognised each 
other, and shook hands heartily. 

*“This is a pleasant surprise, Harry,” 
said the young seaman. ‘I knew that 
you had gone into the King’s service, but 
never expected to meet you out in Botany 
Bay —and a sergeant at that! ” 

“ And I am indeed pleased to see you, 
Ted, again. Who would ever have thought 
that, when we last saw each other six years 
ago in England, we should meet on the 
other side of the world. But,” and here 
at the open door, ‘‘I must not stay here 
and talk to you; the Commissary would 
take a fit if he knew it.” 

**Hang the Commissary! Then I’ll 
come outside and we can talk there till he 
turns up. Do you think I’m going to let 
you go off like this?” And, grasping the 
soldier by the arm, Foster went outside 
with him, greatly to the scandal of Miss 
Dorothy — who was peeping at them 
through the blind—and the Marine sentry 
at the Commissary’s gate; and they were 
both further shocked to see both men sit 
down on a bench outside the servants’ 
quarters and talk and laugh together as if 
there were no such things as Deputy 
Acting Assistant Commissary-Generals in 
the settlement. 

It did not take the sergeant long to tell 
Foster his story, and then the latter soon 
got him to speak of his present surround- 
ings generally and of the Commissary and 
Miss Commissary in particular. ‘Then, 
bidding each other adieu with a promise 
to meet again on the following day, they 
parted, and Foster was soon deep in 
business with Dolly’s father, to whom he 
made himself very agreeable—having a 
certain object in view. 

Their business concluded, the young 
man rose to go, and not till then—being 
wise in his generation—did he allude to 
the fact of his having a private letter of 
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introduction from his owners — Messrs. 
Hurry Brothers, of London—to Mr. Scars- 
brook. ‘The stiff official manner of the 
D.A.A.C.G. at once thawed, and being at 
heart a genial old fellow, he expressed his. 
pleasure, shook hands again with the young 
man, and inquired why he kad not pre- 
sented the letter or made allusion to it 
before. 

Foster, who had pretty well gauged Mr. 
Scarsbrook mentally, modestly replied that 
he did not care to obtrude private matters 
at an inopportune time. He knew that 
weighty affairs doubtless occupied Mr. 
Scarsbrook’s mind during his business. 
hours, but had intended to do himself the 
honour of presenting his letter later on, etc. 

This at once impressed the D.A.A.C.G.’s 
official mind, the owner of which at once 
asked him to dinner that evening. 

‘““A most intelligent young man, my 
dear,” he told Dolly shortly after. ‘“ His 
attention to business before all else has 
given me a very favourable impression of 
him.” 

Dolly tossed her head. 
not be disappointed in him. 
she asked indifferently. 

‘Quite; and in manners and appear- 
ance much above his position.” 

Dolly did like him very much—much 
more than she cared to confess to herself— 
and their first meeting at dinner led to many 
more of a much less informal character ; 
and ere a week had passed Captain 
Edward Foster was very much in love with 
his host’s daughter, and not being a man 
who wasted time, was only awaiting an 
opportunity to tell her so, 

Now Dolly, who had first flirted with 
and then flouted every one of the officials. 
in Sydney, military or civilian, who visited 
the ‘Commissary’ s abode, was, to do her 
justice, a girl of sense at heart, and she 
felt that Captain Foster meant to ask 
her an all-important question—to every 
woman—and that her answer would be 
“Yes.” For not only was he young, 
handsome, and highly ‘thought of by his. 
owners, but he came of a good family, and 
had such prospects for his future as seldom. 
came in the way of men in the merchant 
service, even in those days of lucky South 
Sea men and East India traders, who 
made fortunes rapidly. And then he was. 
very much in love with her, and this latter 
fact weighed heavily on Dolly’s mind. 

The first week had passed pleasantly 
enough, and then, to his anger and 
disgust, Foster found that he had a rival ; 
and before the end of the second week 
he realised, or imagined so, that he was. 


“*T hope I shall 
Is he young ?” 
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beaten in the field of 
Dutchman ! 

Sergeant Harry Burt was the first to give 
him warning, for he was often on duty at 
or near the Commissary’s quarters, and, 


love — by a 
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friend prosper in his love-suit. -It had so 
happened that the work of discharging his 
ship had kept Foster very busy during the 
second week of his stay, and he had _ paid 
but one evening visit to Dolly and her 





** HE LOOKED AT ME STOLIDLY, 


indeed, had often taken notes from 
Foster to the fair Dolly. He took a warm 
interest in the matter, for in a year or two 
he hoped to leave the service and join 
Foster in his commercial ventures by 
acting as his agent in Sydney in con- 


nection with the whale fishery ; and he 
was, therefore, naturally eager to see his 








WITHOUT MOVING A MUSCLE OF HIS FACE.” 


father, and was hurrying the cargo ashore 
with feverish eagerness. Once that was 
accomplished, he meant to devote himself 
(1) to proposing to the young lady, (2) 
gaining her father’s consent, and (3) 
getting to sea again as soon as possible, 
making a good cruise at the whaie fishery, 
and returning to Sydaey within two years 
BB 2 
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as master and owner of his own ship. 
Consequently, Burt’s news gave him con- 
siderable disquietude. 

*‘ Who did you say he was, Harry : ?” he 
asked gloomily,; ' ‘ ‘a Dutchman ?’ 

“Yes, he’s the master of that Dutch 
Batavian ship that has brought stores from 
Batavia. Old Scarsbrook seems to make a 
lot of him of late, and he’s always coming 
up to the Commissary’s place. And if he 
sees Miss Scarsbrook out in the garden, he 
swaggers in after her as if he were an 
Admiral of the Fleet. Portveldt ’s his name, 
and—and 

** And what, Harry ? 

“Well, I think Miss Scarsbrook rather 
likes him, that’s all. You see you haven’t 
been there for a week, and this young 
Dutchman is by no means bad-looking, 
and even our..Major says he’s a jolly fine 
fellow—and’.all that goes a long way 
with women, you know. Then you only 
visit the house once in a week; the 
Dutchman goes there every day, and 
every time he comes he brings his ‘boat- 





” 


swain with him —a big, greasy-faced 
fellow. Last night he followed his master 


carrying a cheese—a present for the 
Commissary, | suppose. About an hour 
afterwards I saw him standing outside 
Mr. Scarsbrook’s garden-gate. He had a 
cutlass slung at his side, too, which is 
against the regulations. 

“* Hullo!’ I said, ‘what are you doing 
here? Show me your pass! it’s past 
gun-fire.’° He looked at me stolidly, and, 
without -moving’ a muscle of his face, 
showed -the his pass; then jerked his 
thumb over his shoulder towards the 
garden, and, looking there, I saw Miss 
Scarsbrook and her father sitting beside 
the Dutch captain on one of the seats and 
all seeming very comfortable.” 

** Well, I shall soon see how the land 
lies, Harry. 1’m going ashore presently, 
and I can promise you it won’t be my 
iF ult if I let this fellow get to windward of 
me.” 

But Miss Dolly was not to be seen that 
day, nor yet on the following one. She 
was-vexed at Foster having thought of his 
work before herself, and she had deter- 
mined to punish him by not meeting him 
for some little time, and amuse herself with 
the handsome young Dutch sailor mean- 
while. So, in no very amiable mood, 
Foster went back to his ship, finished dis- 
charging, and delighted his old mate by 
telling him to get ready for sea as quickly 
as possible. And on this particular evening 
when our story opens the Policy only w aited 
for her captain—who had gone ashore, so 
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he told Stevenson—to say good-bye to the 
Commissary, with parting instructions to 
the mate to begin to heave up as soon as 
he saw his (Foster’s) boat leave the Cove. 

After spending half an hour with the 
Commissary, who paid him some very nice 
compliments upon the expedition with 
which he had landed his cargo, Foster 
asked to see Miss Dorothy, and was soon 
ushered into the sitting-room, where the 
young lady welcomed him most effusively, 
and her manner soon drove all sus- 
picious thoughts of his rival out of his 
mind. Her mother r, aplacid lady, who was 
absolutely ruled by Dolly and her father, 
smiled approval when Foster asked her 
daughter to accompany him to the garden 
and take a look at the harbour. She liked 
him, and had previously given him much 
assistance by getting out of the way when- 
ever'she suspected he wanted to see Dolly 
alone. 

As soon as they had gained the screen 
of the shaded path that led to the water’s 
edge, Foster came to the point at once. 

** Miss Dolly,” he said, “‘ you know why 
I have asked you to come with me here. 
My ship is ready for sea, and it may be 
quite two years before I shall have the 
happiness of seeing you again.” 

“°Tis most kind of you to pay me so 
pretty a compliment, Captain Foster, or I 
should say Mr. Foster,” said Dolly, con- 
cealing a smile; “ but surely you need not 
have brought me out to the garden to tell 
me this.” 

Her pretended forgetfulness of some 
past passages in their brief acquaintance, 
as her speech implied, somewhat ruffled 
him. 


“You are very particular with your 
Mr. Foster, Miss Dolly ; and why not 
‘Captain’ ?” 


Dolly raised her eyebrows in surprise. 

‘Captains hold the King’s commission 
and fight for the country,” she said 
demurely. ‘‘ The master of a horrid ship 
that goes catching whales has no right to 
the title.” Then she laughed and shook 
her long fair curls. 

“Upon my word, young lady, you are 
very complimentary ; but, Dolly, no more 
of this banter. My boat is w aiting, and I 
have but a few minutes to ask you to give 
me your answer. In all seriousness 
remember that my future depends upon it. 
Will you marry me? Will you try to love 





me? May I go away with the hope that 
you will look forward to my return, 
and 


‘‘In all seriousness, Mr. Foster, I will 
not.” 
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“Why, what have I done to offend 
you? I thought you—I thought that I—” 


and then, getting somewhat confused and 
angry at the same time at Dolly’s non- 
chalant manner, he wound up with, “I 
believe that damned Dutchman has come 
between us !” 

“ How dare you swear at me, Sir? I 
suppose, though, it is the custom for 
captains in the merchant service to swear 
at ladies. And what right have you to 
assume that I should marry you? Because 
I rather liked to talk to you when I felt 
dull, is that any reason why you should be 
so very rude to me? And once for all, 
Sir, I shall never marry a mere merchant 
sailor—a common whaling master. I shall 
marry, when I do marry, an officer and a 
gentleman in the King’s service.” 

“Ah!” Foster snapped, “‘ and 
about the Dutchman ?” 

Now up to this point Dolly had been 
making mere pretence. She _ honestly 
loved the young seaman, and meant to tell 
him so plainly before he left the garden, 
but at this last question the merriment 
that he had failed to see in her eyes gave 
place to an angry sparkle, and she quickly 
retorted— 

“Mr. Portveldt, Sir, is a Dutch gentle- 
man, and he would never talk to me in 
such a way as you have done. How dare 
you, Sir!” 

Foster was really angry now, and smiled 
sarcastically. ‘‘ He’s but the master of a 
merchantman, and an infernal Dutchman 
at that.” 

“He is a gentleman, which you are 
not!” snapped Dolly fiercely ; ‘‘ and if he 
is but a merchant skipper, he commands 
his own ship. He is a shipowner, and a 
well-known Batavian merchant as well, 
Sir; so there!” 

‘“*So I believe,” said Foster wrathfully ; 
sells Dutch cheeses and brings them 
ashore with him.” 

“You’re a_ spy,” said 
temptuously. 

“* Very well, Miss Scarsbrook, term me 
what you please. I can see the cheese 
merchant waddling this way now, attended 
by his ugly pirate ofa boatswain. Doubtless 
he has some stock-fish on this occasion ; 


what 


“cc 


Dolly con- 


and as stock-fish are very much like 
Dutchmen in one respect and I like 
neither, I wish you joy of him. Good- 


bye!” And Captain Foster swung on his 
heel and walked quickly out of the garden 
gate. As he strode down the narrow 
path he brushed past the Batavian mer- 
chant, who was on his way to the Commis- 
sary’s office. 
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**Goot tay to you, Captain Foster,” said 
Portveldt, grinning amiably. . 

‘Go to the devil!” replied the English- 
man promptly, turning round and facing 
the Dutchman to give due emphasis to his 
remark. 

Portveldt, a tall, well-made fellow, and 
handsomely dressed, stared at Foster's 
retreating figure in angry astonishment, 
then. changing his mind about first visiting 
the Commissary, he opened the garden 
gate, and came suddenly upon Dorothy 
Scarsbrook seated upon a rustic bench, 
weeping bitterly. 

“My tear yong lady, vat is de matter : ? 
I beg you to led me gomfort you.’ 

“There is nothing the matter, Mr. 
Portveldt. I thank you, but you cannot 
be of any service to me,” and Dolly buried 
her face in her handkerchief again. 

“‘T am sorry ferry mooch to hear you 
say dat, Mees Dorotee, vor it vas mein hop 
dot you would dake kindtly to me.” 

Dolly made no answer, and then Captain 
Portveldt sat down beside her, his huge 
figure quite filling up all the remaining 
space. 

**Mees Dorotee,” he began ponder- 
ously, ‘‘de trood is dot I vas goming to 
see you to dell you I vas ferry mooch: in 
loaf mid you, und to ask you to be mein 
vifes ; but now dot you do veep so mooch, 


” 





‘Say no more if ‘you please, Mr. Port- 
veldt,” said Dolly, hastily drying her eyes. 
Then, rising with great dignity, ‘she bowed 
and went on: “Of course | am deeply 
sensible of the great honour that you do 
me, but I can never be your wife.” And 
then to herself: ‘1 fancy that I have 
replied in a very proper manner 

“Vy, vat vas der wrong aboud n me, Mees 
Dorotee ?” pleaded Portveldt. “I vas 
ferry yoyful in mein mind tinking dot you 
did loaf me some liddle bid. I have 
mooch money; mein haus in Batavia is 
mosd peautiful, und you shall have plendy 
servands to do ali dot you vish. Oh, 
Mees Dorotee! vat can be wrong mid 
me ?” 

“There is nothing that I object to in 
you, Sir, except that I do not love you. 
Really you cannot expect me to marry you 
because I have seen you _half-a-dozen 
times and have treated you with polite- 
ness.” 

**T do hobe, Mees Dorotee, dot id is nod 
because of dot yong mans who vas so 
oncivil to me yoost now dot you vill not 
haf me. He vas dell me to go to der 
tuyvel ven I did say ‘ goot morning’ yoost 
now.” 
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“It isno young man, Sir. Mr. Foster 
is a person for whom I have a great regard, 
but I do not intend to marry him. I will 
only marry a gentleman. 

“Oh, bud, Mees Dorotee, am I not a 
yentlemans ?” 

**T do not consider masters of merchant- 
men gentlemen,” replied Dolly with a 
slight sniff. ‘‘ My father 1s an officer in 
the King’s service, and I have been taught 
to——” 

‘* Ha, ha! Mees Dorotee,” laughed Port- 
veldt good-humouredly, ‘‘ dot is nod so. 
Your baba is but a gommissary who puys 
de goots vich I bring me from Batavia to 
sell.” 

‘** How dare you talk like that, Sir? My 
father zs a King’s officer, and before he 
came here he fought for his country.” 

‘Vell, Mees Dorotee, I do beg your 
pardons mooch, and I vill vight vor mein 
country if you vill learn to loaf me on dot 
account.” 

But Miss Dolly would listen no more, 
and, with a ceremonious bow, walked 
away; and the Dutch merchant went to 
the Commissary’s office to talk the matter 
over with her father, who told him that 
he would not interfere in his daughter’s 
choice; if he could not make himself 
agreeable to her, neither her father nor 
mother could help him. 

Just after sunrise next morning, Dolly, 
who had spent the night in tears and 
repentance, woke, feeling very miserable. 
From her opened window she could see 
the morning mists that hung over the 
placid waters of the harbour disappearing 
before the first breaths of the coming 
south-easter. The Policy, she knew, could 
not have sailed yet, and she meant to send 
her lover a note, asking him to come and 
see her again before he left; then she 
gave a little cry and sob, and her eyes 
filled with tears. Far down the harbour 
she could see the sails of the Policy just 
disappearing round a wooded headland, 
and close behind her towered the lofty 
canvas of the King’s ship which followed 
in her wake. 

An hour or so after breakfast, as Dolly 
was at work among her flowers, the tall 
figure of Sergeant Burt stood before her, 
and saluted— 

“The Policy has sailed, 
brook,” said the Sergeant, 
brought you a letter. 

“Indeed!” said Dolly, 
icy indifference, turning her back upon the 
soldier, and digging her trowel into a little 
heap of soil. ‘1 do not take any interest 


Miss Scars- 
‘and I have 


in merchant ships, and do not want the 
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letter.” When she glanced round again 
she was just in time to see Sergeant Burt 
standing in the roadway with a lot of tiny 
pieces of paper fluttering about his feet. 

Something impelled her to ask : ‘*‘ What 
are you doing, Burt ?’ 

“Mr. Foster's orders, 
if you would not take 
destroy it.” 

Dolly laid her trowel down and slowly 
went to her room “ with a bad headache,” 
as she told her mother. 


Miss. Told me 
the letter I was to 


Il. 


Nearly two years went by, and then one 
morning the look-out at the South Head of 
Sydney Harbour signalled a vessel to the 
north-east, and a few hours later the Policy 


was again at anchor in Sydney Cove, 
and Captain Foster was being warmly 


welcomed by the residents generally and 
Dolly’s father in particular, who pressed 


him to come ashore that evening to 
dinner. 

Among the first to board the Policy was 
Harry Burt, who, as soon as the others 
had left, was in deep converse with his 
friend. ‘“‘I’m sure she meant to take 
your letter, Charlie,” he said finally, “and 


th at I was too quic k in te aring it up.’ 
“I?ll soon know, Harry ; I'll try again 
this evening.” 

At the Commissary’s dinner that evening 
Dolly met him with a charming smile and 
cheeks suffused; and then, after Captain 
Foster had narrated the incidents of his 
successful whaling voyage, her parents dis- 
creetly left them tothemselvesin the garden. 

‘Miss Dolly! I am a rough, uncultured 
sailor. Will you therefore forgive me my 
rudeness when we last partec d.” 

‘““Of course. I have forgotten it long 
ago, and I am very sorry we parted bad 
friends.” 

‘*You make me very happy, Dolly. I 
have been speaking to your mother, and 
she has told me that she thinks you do 
care forme. Is itso? May I again——” 

““ Now, Captain Foster, why cannot we 
be friends without—without anything else. 
I will not pretend that I do not under- 
stand your meaning, but I tell you, once 
and for all, I don’t want to be married. 
Really,” and she smiled brightly, ‘* you 
are as bad as Mr. Portveldt.” 

‘** Very well, Miss Dorothy,” said Foster 
with annoying equanimity, ‘‘ 1 won’t allude 
to the subject again. But what has the 
Dutchman been doing ?” 

Dolly iaughed merrily. 
Foster, 


“Oh, Captain 
“T really have no right to show 
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BEHIND HER TOWERED THE LOFTY CANVAS OF THE KING’S SHIP, 
WHICH FOLLOWED IN HER WAKE. 


you this letter, but it is so very amusing 
that I cannot help doing so,” 2nd she took 
the missive from her pocket. 

“*Oh, he has been writing to you, has 
he ?” 


*“Now don’t speak in that bullying 


manner, Sir, or I shall not let you hear 
its contents.” 

“Very well, Miss Dolly; but how came 
you to get the letter? We are at war with 
the Dutch Settlements now, you know ?” 

“That is the amusing part of it. Now 
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listen, and I will read it to you”; and 
Dolly spread out a large sheet of paper, 
and read aloud in mimicking tones— 

Mein dear Mees Dolly,—You did vant ein loafer 
who could vight vor his coundry, and vould haf no 
man who vas yoost ein merchant. Very goot. I 
mineself now command the privateer Sw7/t, vich 
vas used to be sailing in gompany mit La Brave 
und Za Mouche in der service of der French 
Republic, und did den vight und beat all der 
Anglische ships in der Anglische Channel. Id is 
drue dot your Za Ainerve did by shance von tay 
capture der Swift, and sold her to the American 
beoples, but our Batavian merchants did buy her 
from them, und now I haf god de command. Und 
now dot your goundrymens do annoys der Deutsche 
Settlements in our Easd Indies, ve do mean to 
beat dem every dimes ve cadgh dem in dese 
zees. Und I do send mein ledder to you, 
mein tear Miss Dorotee, by der greasy old 
vale-ship J/ary Ann, yoost to led you know dot 
I haf not vorgotten you. Und ven I haf gaptured 
all der Anglische ships in der Easd Indies I vill 
sail mein Sw7ft to Sydney and claim you vor mein 
vrau, und do you nod be vrightened. I vill dake 
care dot you und your beople shall not be hurt, 
because I do loaf you ferry mocch. Der master of 
der J/ary Ann vill dell you I vas ferry goot to him 
for your sake. I did but dake his gargo, and did 
give him und his grew liberdy to go to Sydney und 
dake this letter to you, mein vrau, in der dime to 
gom, as I did dell him.—I remain your loafing 
RICHARD PoORTVELDT, Captain in der brivateer, 
Service of Batavia. 

Foster jumped to his feet. ‘‘ The 
rasc ally Dutch swab, to dare to ¥: 

‘To dare to write to me,” said Dolly 
laughingly. 

**'To dare to write to you! To suppose 
for one moment that you—oh, d the 
fellow! If I come across him, I’ll 

“But all the same, he’s very brave,” 
said Dolly demurely ; “‘ he is fighting for 
his country, you know.” 

“* The boasting fool!” ejaculated Foster 
contemptuously. 

‘* But he zs captain of the Sw7/?, and the 
Swift did beat some of the English ships. 
I have heard my father say that.” 

“Oh, yes. Three privateers did manage 
to cut off some of our little despatch vessels 
in the Channel; but this fat Dutchman, 
Portveldt, had no hand in it.” 

**But this ‘fat Dutchman, Portveldt,’ 
did capture the Mary Ann, and her master 
did give me this letter, and—and I was so 
angry.” 

“The master of the J/ary Ann must 
have been a fool.” 

“Why so—for merely executing a com- 
mission ? But wait, there is a postscript 
that will interest you particularly. Now 
listen while I read it,” and Dolly, again 
mimicking Portveldt’s English, read— 

Dell dot oncivil yong mans who vas dell me to 
go to ter tuyvel, dot I vill sendt der Bo/icy und her 
master wit der grew to der tuyvel if he gomes mein 
vay mit his zeep. 
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Foster, 


” 


“Now, Captain 
think of that, pray ? 

“Very pretty talk; what do you think 
of it?” 

“Well, I’m only a poor little woman ; 
but if I were a man I would ee 

“Exactly so, Miss Dolly. Well, lama 
man, and the Policy has brought a letter of 
marque with her from England this time, 
and so I may meet——” 

“Oh, Captain Foster!” and Dolly’s 
eyes brightened, ‘“‘I am glad; but—but— 
please, for my sake, don’t get killed.” 

A fortnight later, when Foster bade 
Dolly good-bye for another six months, 
she told him softly that she would be 
glad—oh, so very glad!—to hear news of 
him. A whaling voyage was so very 
dangerous, and he might get hurt or 
killed. 

And this time, as the Policy sailed and 
Foster saw Dolly waving to him from the 
steps of the Commissary’s office, he felt 
pretty sure that the letter of marque had 
advanced his suit considerably. 

* % e % 


what do you 





Fourteen days out from Sydney the 
Policy took her first whale, greatly to the 
delight of old Stevenson and crew, who 
looked upon such early luck as a certain 
indication of a good cruise. After 
“trying-out” Foster kept on to the north- 
ward to the sperm-whaling grounds in the 
Moluccas. ‘Three days later they spoke 
the Lndicott, of Nantucket, whose captain 
gave Foster a kindly warning not to go 
cruising further north; that there were 
several Batavian privateers looking out for 
the English whalers that were then due 
on the cruising ground. Then the 
American wished him luck and good-bye. 

Old Stevenson’s face fell: then he 
swore. ‘I suppose we have to turn tail, 
Sir, and try what we can do to the south- 
ward, and I believe we’d be a full ship in 
three months or less up in the Moluccas.” 

“So do I, and I’m going there.” 

“But it’s dangerous waters, Sir; we 
don’t want to lose the ship and rot in 
prison in Batavia.” 

“Mr. Stevenson, I am an Englishman, 
and Hurry Bro-hers did not get a letter of 
marque for this ship for nothing. You 
ought to know that to turn back means an 
empty ship. It is our duty to go to our 
proper cr=ising ground and cruise till we 
are a full ship ; and all the d d Dutch- 
men in the world mustn’t frighten us.” 

“Very good, Sir,” said the old mate 
cheerfully, “ but, all the same, Z don’t 
want us to get served like that fellow 
Portveldt served the old Afary Ann.” 
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Another five weeks passed. So far, 
“greasy” luck had attended the Policy, 
for she had taken sixteen more sperm 
whales, the last of which was killed, in 
about 8 deg. S. and 120 deg. E., in the 
Flores Sea. But misfortune had come 
upon the ship in other respects, and 
Foster was in no small anxiety about his 
crew, nearly all of whom were ill from 
lead-poisoning. ‘This had been brought 
about by drinking water from leaden tanks 
in which oil had once been stored. 

A bright iook-out was being kept, for 
the ship was now right in the spot where it 
was likely she might meet with the Dutch 
privateers. 

It was Stevenson’s watch on deck, and 
as he walked the poop he stopped sud- 
denly, for the look-out reported a sail to 
the W.S.W. Foster came on deck at 
once, and went aloft. In a quarter of an 
hour it was evident that the stranger bore 
towards them. The wind was south-east, 
and very little of it. 

““What are you going to do?” asked 
the mate. ‘1 fancy this is one of the 
Dutchmen who are on the look-out for us.” 

*“*So dol,” answered Foster. ‘1’ll tell 
you what I am going to do: brace sharp 
up on the larboard tack and run down to 
her. I am not going to run away from 
one infernal Dutchman, and I can only see 
one of ’em.” 

“You’re captain of the ship, and you 
can do as you please ; but I am hanged if 
I think you’ll pull it off thistime. Half 
the crew are sick, and this fellow looks as 
if he meant fighting.” 

“All hands on deck; starboard fore- 
brace !” was all the answer Foster made. 
Then he went to the signal locker, and, 
getting out the American ensign, with his 
own hands ran it up to the peak. 

As soon as the sails were trimmed the 
skipper walked to the break of the poop, 
and, with the air of a captain of a seventy- 
four, gave the order, “‘Clear ship for 
action |” 

Then the mate ventured to remark that 
the guns were down below on the ’tween- 
decks, where they had been put out of 
the way for the generally peaceful occupa- 
tion of whaling. 

“Well, get ’m up. What the devil do 
you think | mean by clearing for action?” 

Accordingly, the twelve six-pounders 
were hoisted upon ceck and quickly 
mounted, what little powder and shot the 
Policy carried was brought into a handy 
place, and the mate, with something of a 
smile, reported, “ Ship cleared for action, 
Sir.” 


/ 


“Very good, Mr. Stevenson. Now, my 
lads, I reckon this ship is one of the Dutch 
Fleet sent to clear us whalers out of these 
seas. Well, as he seems to be alone, I 
think we have a fair chance of turning the 
tables upon him. Anyhow, I am going to 
try. I know some of you are pretty sick, 
but I am sure that a crew of English 
sailors, even when they are sick, can lick 
twice their number of infernal Dutchmen 
any day.” 

You see, in those days, British ships 
were manned by British seamen, and 
Captain Foster could talk like this without 
saying anything offensive to the British 
merchant service. Nowadays such an 
observation about ‘“‘ Dutchmen ” would be 
a personal insult to four-fifths of the crew 
of a British merchant ship. 

The men, including the mate, received 
the speech with a cheer, and one of them 
sang out, “Haul down the Stars and 
Stripes. We don’t want to fight under 
that.” 

To which Captain Foster, who knew 
what he was about, merely replied, “‘I am 
not a damned fool !” 

Towards the close of the afternoon the 
ships were within gunshot of each other, 
and the Dutchman ran up his colours. 
As they drew closer, the foreign skipper’s 
glass showed him the nationality of the 
Policy, and he at once opened fire upon 
her with one of his six eighteen-pounders, 
now plainly visible from the deck of the 
whaler. 

As the shot hummed overhead between 
her fore and main masts, down came the 
American colours and up went the British 
ensign, and at the same moment Foster 
fired such of his guns as bore upon the 
enemy. 

Assoon as the report of the guns had 
died away, Foster sprang up into one of 
his quarter-boats and hailed the other ship. 

‘Ship ahoy!” he roared ; ‘‘ why do you 
fire at me ?” 

“‘Ha, ha! I know you,” came back in 
mocking tones. ‘ Now vill I sendt you to 
der tuyvel, you greasy valer mans. I am 
Captain Portveldt, und dis is der Swift. 
Vill you surrunder ; or vill I smash you to 
beices ?” 

For answer, Foster, who had now come 
very close to his enemy, fired his tiny 
broadside, his men, sick as they were, 
running cheerfully from the guns to the 
braces to manceuvre the Policy clear of the 
privateer’s fire, and then back again to 
the guns. 

The sun had now set, but far into the 
darkness of the tropical night the running 








fight continued, Foster always _ out- 
manceuvring the Dutchman, and the crews 
of both when they closed near 
enough to be heard, cursing and mocking 
at each other. Owing to the darkness and 
the extremely bad gunnery on both sides 
little blood had been spilt, and the damage 
done was mostly confined to the sails and 
rigging. Now and then an eighteen- 
pound shot hulled the /o/icy, and one 
had gone clean through her amidships. 
Suddenly, for some cause or other, about 
midnight a light was shown in the pri- 
vateer’s stern, and Foster’s second mate at 
once sent a lucky shot at it, with the result 
that the six-pound ball so damaged her 


vessels, 


stern that she became unmanageable. 
And then, a few minutes later, another 


shot dismounted one of her guns by 
striking it on the muzzle, and ere the 
Swiffs crew knew what was happening, a 
final broadside from the whaler brought 
down her two topsails, and did other 
damage aloft. ‘That practically ended the 
battle. 

So thought Captain Portveldt, who now 
hailed the Policy in not quite so boastful a 
voice as when the vessels met earlier in the 
day. 

Captain Voster, I haf hauled down 
mein flag. Mein grew will vight no more, 
and I must surrender.” 

A cheer broke from the whaler’s crew. 

“Very well, Captain Portveldt,” called 
out Foster; “lower a boat, and come on 
board with half your crew. But don’t try 
on any boarding tricks, or you will be 
worse for it.” 

The meeting between the two skippers, 
notwithstanding the cause of it, was good- 
humoured enough, for Portveldt, apart 
from his boastfulness, was not a_ bad 
fellow. 

** Vell, Captain Voster,” he said as he 
stepped on board the Policy’s deck, followed 
by his big boatswain (who was wounded in 
the f face by a splinter) and half his crew, 

‘you haf broved der besd mans ; und now 
I suppose you vill lead me like a liddle dog 
mit a sdring, und dake me to Sydney und 
make vun mit der young lady about me.’ 

‘No, no,” answered Foster, “I am not 
so bad as all that. Come below and have 
a glass of grog.” 

* * * * 

At daylight one morning some weeks 
later two ships appeared in sight off Sydney 
Heads. Those who were on the look-out 
were alarmed, for it was seen that both 
vessels were armed, and it was canoe 
that the ships must be part of an enemy’ 
squadron which had determined to wae 
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an attack settlement of Port 
Jackson. 

In avery short time an excited crowd 
had gathered together along the line of 
cliffs of the outer South Head, each one 
asking his fellow what was to be done. 
Horsemen had carried the news into 
Sydney, and every moment fresh numbers 
arrived to swell the crowd of spectators on 
the cliffs. A strange sight they must have 
presented, comprising as they did all 
sorts and conditions of men—settlers, 
naval and military officers, soldiers of the 
New South Wales Regiment, and a 
number of the better class of convicts. 

Of course the Deputy Acting Assistant 


upon the 


Commissary - General was among the 
officers anxiously watching from the 


heights that overlooked the harbour, and 
with him were Dolly and her mother. 

Presently Dolly, catching sight of her 
father’s anxious face, began to cry, and 
turned to her mother. ‘‘Ah!” she said, 
‘it has all come true, and he has come to 
destroy the settlement.” 

‘What has come true, and who is going 
to destroy the settlement?” said her 
father sharply. And then Dolly, feeling 
very frightened and miserable, told him 
of Portveldt’s letter, the receipt of which 


she had concealed from everyone but 
Foster. The D-A.A.C.G. laughed at 
first, but then added, ‘‘ but all the same 


though, ’twas but empty bluster. I had 
better tell his Excellency about it; it is 
just possible that the Dutch have planned 
an expedition against us.” 

At half-past ten, in response to a signal 
made from the look-out at South Head by 
the officer in charge there, his Excellency 
Governor King sent Lieutenant Houston, 
of his Majesty’ s ship Jnvestigator, then 
anchored in Sydney Cove, to the naval 
officer in command at South Head. 

The Jnvestigator was Flinders’ ship, the 
gallant old tub of 334 tons which sur- 
veyed a great part of the northern coast, 
and was at the time of which we write 
lying rotting in Sydney, condemned after 
completing her second voyage of dis- 
covery in June 1803. 

Then the Governor was told of Dolly’s 
letter; but he was not the man to take 
fright at the approach of the enemy, 
although he had no defence force as it is 
now understood in New South Wales, nor 
gold-laced staff of officers, nor elaborate 
‘defence schemes ” against possible raids 
of Japanese or Russians by way of Exmouth 
Gulf or Port Darwin. 

In that year Governor King’s force did 
not take long to be marshalled. The 

















drums beat to arms, and the New South 
Wales Corps (among them many of the 
Marines who came out with Governor 
Phillip in the First Fleet, and who had 
volunteered for service in the New South 
Wales Corps when the rest of the detach- 
ment went home in the Gorgon) and the 
Loyal Association immediately formed into 
line on the shores of the Cove. 


“ 


Md fe Cale nes dyitle 


FOR ONCE DISCIPLINE WAS RELAXED, 


At cleven o’clock a trooper arrived at 
Government House with intelligence that 
one of the vessels appeared under British 
colours, and the other was flying a Union 
Jack triumphant over a Dutch Jack. 
Following this message there soon came 
another, bringing the certain intelligence 
that one of the ships was an English 
whaler bringing into port her Batavian 
prize. So on receipt of this news, and 
just as the word to march was about to be 
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given, the officer in command ordered his 
force to return to barracks. 

At two in the afternoon, with the whole 
of the settlement agog with excitement, 
the two vessels sailed slowly up the 
harbour before a light north-east breeze, 
and came to anchor in Sydney Cove, 
close to the Znvesfigator, on board of which 
ship the Governor and a number of naval 


THRONGED ON BOARD, 


officers awaited their arrival. For once 
discipline was relaxed, and Captain King 
had good-naturedly permitted the towns- 
people to throng on board to learn all the 
news about the Policy’s prize. As Captain 
Foster made his way to the quarter-deck, 
he saw that behind the Governor and his 
staff were Dolly and her parents and 
several Iadies. 

In a very few minutes he made his 
report, and the Governor again shook his 
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hand warmly ; but the jook in Dolly's eyes 
and the pressure of her hand were the 
young seaman’s sweetest reward, for it 
told him that she had surrendered at 
discretion. 

Then, returning to his own ship, he was 
warmly greeted by Harry Burt, and for 
half an hour the two friends remained 
talking in the whalers cabin. Then 
just as Foster was ready to go ashore, 
Mr. Scarsbrook, who had been inspecting 
the captured privateer, came on board, 
bringing Dolly with him. 

Whilst they were all chatting merrily 
together Captain Portveldt made _ his 
appearance, and with the most per- 
fect sang-froid saluted Dolly and _ her 
father. 

“Vell, Mees Dorotee, you see I have 
gome back, at der bressing invidadion of 
mein goot friendt, Captain Voster here, 
und 1 do vish him mit you blendy of 
habbine:s s.” 

And Lily, who at first meant to meet 
him with a sarcastic little speech, felt her 
eyes fill with tears at the manly way in 
which he bore his misfortune, and could 
only falter out some few words of con- 
solation. 

Then there was a Prize Court, and— 

Mr. Charles Sparrow Foster, commander of the 
whaler and letter of marque called the Policy, 
presented to-the Court a memorial stating his 
capture of the Sz7ft on the 12th day of September, 
off the island of Flores, she being under Dutch 
colours . and the property of subjects of a 
Power at war with his Britannic Majesty, and 


praying also that the Court would be pleased to 
grant an award of condemnation in his favour in 
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order that the said prize should be for the advantage 
of himself, his owners, and his ship’s company. 


And the Court having heard confirm- 
atory evidence from Richard Portveldt, a 
subject of the Batavian Republic, to the 
effect— 

That he commanded the Swift; that everything 
on board of her was Dutch’ property, and she 
belonged to Messrs. Wirry and Talman, of Batavia, 
and himself, all of whom were residents of Batavia, 
who purchased her for the sum of 18,000 dols. : 
that she was taken up by the Dutch East India 
Company at Batavia ; and was_on her way thither 
when she was captured by the Policy, etc.— 


accordingly condemned the prize, which 
was advertised in the Sydney Gazette for 
sale by auction, Mr. Lord, the auctioneer, 
setting forth that he would sell— 


At his warehouse, Sydney, at noon precisely, the 
3rd of November, the good ship Swift, prize to 
Policy, Charles Foster, commander. French built 
in the year 1800. Was condemned a prize to his 
Majesty’s ship Za J/inerva, and sold in 1801 to the 
Americans, as appears by the bill of sale, and by 
them sold to the Dutch at Batavia, where she was 
examined, copper- bolted, and new coppered in 
August 1802. It is unnecessary to say anything 
respecting the properties of the Sz wift further than 
that she was the companion of Za /rave and La 
Mouche, which so very much harassed the British 
in Europe, and set all our cruisers at defiance until 
her capture, prior to which she was justly celebrated 
as the fastest sailing -vessel the French Republic 
had. 


The prize was knocked down for £3000, 
and Captain Foster’s share was spent in 
a handsome wedding present for Dolly, 
which, at her particular request, was a 
passage to Batavia and a hundred guineas 
delivered to Captain Portveldt immediately 
after the marriage ceremony. 
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A REMARKABLE LIZARD. 


THE TUATARA (SPHENODON PUNCTATUS),. 


NHABITING a few small islands off 

the east coast of the North Island of 

New Zealand, there is a lizard which, from 

an anatomical point of view, is perhaps 

the most remarkable animal upon the face 
of the earth. 

Many and wonderful were the stories 
which early explorers told of the Tuatara. 
One imaginative gentleman eclipsed all 
others by describing it as a horrible beast 
ten feet long. Probably he was speaking 
from hearsay only, and, because of an 





rewards for a specimen, it was only a few 
days before my departure from New Zea- 
land that I obtained one.” _, 

This specimen he forwarded to the 
British Museum. It was dissected by 
Albert Giinther, who found it to be a dis- 
tinct order of reptilia, differing in some 
important structural characters from every 
other known saurian, and, moreover, to be 
in its osteology the most bird-like of 
existing reptiles. ‘The startling discovery 
had been made that one species of the 
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imperfect understanding of the native 
language, had confused a sluggish lizard 
with those supernatural reptiles of Maori 
tradition called Taniwha—evil monsters 
that lived in caves by the seashore, ever 
watchful to destroy passing canoes by 
stirring up bad weather. 

The earliest authentic account of the 
Tuatara is furnished by Dr. Dieffenbach, 
the naturalist sent out by the New Zealand 
Company. “I had,” he wrote in 1843, 
‘been apprised of the existence of a large 
lizard, which the natives called Tuatara or 
Ngarara, as a general name, and of which 
they were much afraid. But although 
looking for it at the places where it was 
said to be found, and offering great 


reptilia of the Triassic period, hitherto 
known to us only as fossils, had survived 
to our own time! There is but a short 
step from the class of birds to that of 
reptiles, and the Sphenodon, by its numer- 
ous and important agreements with the 
former, is a living witness that they are 
related to each other as descendants from a 
more or less remote common ancestor. 

It is worthy of remark that this old- 
fashioned lizard has occurred in a part 
of the globe remarkable for the low and 
scanty development of reptilian life. It 
would seem to afford an illustration of a 
principle pointed out by Darwin of the 
survival in insulated tracts of orders of 
which the congeners have become extinct 














where have been 


on continents 
exposed to the severe competition of a 
larger progressive fauna. 

Nor is the discovery that the Sphenodon 
is closely allied to certain fossil Reptilia 


they 


the only remarkable thing which the 
study of the anatomy of this peculiar 
lizard has brought to light. The pineal 
gland is a structure which occurs in all 
vertebrates, except the very lowest, in 
front of the hinder and lower part of the 
brain. It is a cone-shaped body about 
the size of a pea, and of a yellowish-grey 
tinge. The function of this gland was 
ever a matter of speculation. “Descartes 
regarded it as the seat of the soul, and it 
was long surmised to be such. 

In dissecting the head of a tuatara 
Baldwin Spencer solved the enigma. In 
the Sphenodon the pineal body reaches the 
skin on top of the head, and retains d's- 


tinct traces of an eye-like structure. 
Beyond all doubt it is a_ persistent 
vestige of a-middle, unpaired, upward- 


looking, third eye! At an early stage 
of the development of the tuatara, the 
pineal eye is a prominent feature. An 
oval spot is left free from pigment in the 
skin of the skull over the eye. Through 
this the dark colouring of the retina shows 
distinctly. Even in recently hatched tuatara 
the pineal eye shows as a dark spot through 
the transparent skin over the parietal 
foramen. Nor does this entirely fade 
away until the young have reached a 
length of from six to eight inches. As the 
lizard grows older the skin over this spot 
becomes more opaque, pigment is deposited 
there as elsewhere, and, finally, all external 
trace of the elements of an eye are lost. 
In individual cases, however, because of 
a scantier development of pigment over 
the parietal foramen, a feeble indication 
of the remnant of a third eye is afforded 
for some years. 

So, after all, the great eye in the middle 
of the head of the dragon of old-time 
romance was not altogether an idle coin- 
age of the brain. The skull of the tuatara 
is unlike that of any existing lizard. But 
its peculiarities can be expressed only in 
technical language. I may mention, how- 
ever, that it throws much light on the 
origin of the sense of hearing. 

Formerly, the tuatara was common 
enough in New Zealand ; to-day it is very 
scarce. Indeed, thousands of men who 
were born and who have grown to middle 
age in the colony have never seen it. 
Wild pigs, dogs, cats, bush fires, curiosity- 
hunters, and, in fact, the advance of civil- 
isation generally, have hastened its pending 
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extinction. I camped all over Tarawera 
Mountain in the olden days, and these 
tizards were then there in numbers. I 
think this was their last stronghold, and; 
in all probability, that black night in June 
1886, which robbed New Zealand of the 
fairest gem in her diadem of beauty—the 
Pink and the White Terraces—also swept 
the tuatara from the mainland. Its only 
habitation now is some small islands off 
the east coast. 

There are three species of this lizard, 
differing somewhat from one another in 
form and colour. But that is a detail 
which need not be gone into here. The 
Sphenodon punctatus is olive-brown in hue, 
with innumerable white specks on- the 
sides and limbs. ‘The underneath parts 
are yellowish-grey. The male is somewhat 
smaller than the fe male, the approximate 
sizes of the sexes being respectively four- 
teen and sixteen inches in length. They 
grow very slowly, and live to a great age. 
One I once saw, which had attained 
length of almost two feet, must have out- 
lived several generations of man. In the 
fully adult male the crests on the nape and 
back, with their white spines, are very 
conspicuous. During the breeding season 
the spines become even more pronounced, 
standing stiffly up, and giving the animal 
a very fierce appearance. At this season, 
too, the colour of the male is somewhat 
brighter than that of its mate. In the 
female the crests are low and the spines 
are reduced to a row of white points along 
the back. 

While upon the subject of the appear- 
ance of this interesting lizard, I should 
mention that there is a young one in a 
small enclosure just outside the entrance 
to the Reptile House in the Zoological 
Society’s Gardens in Regent’s Park. ‘There 
were, until recently, three in the Gardens, 
but the hard frost of 1894-95 killed the 
two older ones. Guided by external 
appearance only, a visitor will see little 
or nothing to distinguish the tuatara from 
any ordinary lizard. But most important 
differences obtain in the structure of its 
skeleton. This can be seen clearly by 
viewing Case 10 in the reptile-room in 
the Natural History branch of the British 
Museum at South Kensington. The stuffed 
specimen which accompanies the two 
skeletons on exhibition here is a cruel 
caricature. But this is not the fault of 
the taxidermist. The majority of lizards 
are not suitable for exhibition in a dry 
state. They must be preserved in <n 

The tuatara lives in a hole, which, 
most cases, it excavates itself. In some 
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instances, however, it inhabits a hole 
which has been dug out by a puffin. And, 
before going farther, I may mention that 
perhaps one of the most singular features 


TUATARA AND PUFFIN LIVING 


in the economy of this funny lizard is that 
it lives for the most part in the same 
chamber with a puffin or a petrel. I do 
not wish it to be thought that the reptile 
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and the bird live sociably together, or upen 
the best of terms with one another, for 
I should imagine the former to be rather 
an untrustworthy associate. The most, lL 
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believe, that can be said for their strange 
friendship is that they live together on 
terms of mutual toleration. The entrance 
to the chamber is from four to five inches 
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in diameter, and the passage from two to 
three feet long. This passage first descends 
and then ascends. In shape, size, and 
length it might be compared to the bent 
arm of a man. The dimensions of the 
inner chamber are, roughly speaking, 
twelve inches wide, six inches high, and 
eighteen inches long. The floor is covered 
with grass and leaves. Upon one side of 
this chamber—generally the right—lives 
the tuatara, upon the other the puffin. 
They nest separately, and do not in any 
way interfere with one another. No 
digging operations have’ ever disclosed 
two lizards together in the one hole. Asa 
rule, one is able to distinguish without 
much difficulty between a hole excavated 
by a tuatara and that dug out by a puffin. 
The former burrows in solid- and hard 
earth, while the latter digs in rather loose 
light soil, under the roots of trees and 
brushwood. In both cases, however, the 
form of the passage and of the inner 
chamber is very much alike. These islets 
are literally mined with such burrows. 

Although occasionally the tuatara’ may 
be seen cautiously peering out of its hole 
during the daytime, it does not as a rule 
leave its hiding-place until the sun has set. 
Then it comes forth to seek its food. This 
consists of locusts, beetles, flies, the weta, 
and, in fact, of insects of all descriptions. 
The remains of crustaceans and fishes, 
brought into the nest by its feathered 
companion, also afford the lizard a plentiful 
supply of food. 

The female lays its eggs in January or 
February. They are from eight to ten in 
number, oval in shape, about two-thirds of 
an inch in length, and covered with a 
thick material containing a variable amount 
of lime. 

The tuatara is lazy and most ungraceful 
in its movements, its usual pace being a 
very slow crawl. In repose the abdomen 
and the heavy long tail rest on the ground, 
wholly unsupported by the limbs. When 
startled, however, or when chasing its 
prey, it lifts the whole trunk off the 
ground and runs very fast. But this rapid 
gait is extremely wobbly, and is sustained 
only for a few feet. It then apparently 
becomes exhausted, for it stops dead and 
again rests the whole of its body on the 
ground. It cannot jump the smallest 
obstacle, and so feeble are its limbs that 
it is unable to climb over rocks. Never- 
theless, it is a strong swimmer, and can 
burrow like a mole. 

The tuatara never wanders far from the 
entrance to its hole, and as soon as 
chamber 


danger threatens, re-enters the 
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immediately. It is very timid, and much 
frightened by noise. At the approach of 
a natural enemy—should it be too far from 
home to seek safety in flight—it crouches 
motionless among the roots or stones. It 
is in this position almost indistinguish- 
able owing to the peculiar colour of its 
skin. When attacked in the open, or 
when dug out of its hole, it defends itself 
with great pluck, scratching viciously and 
biting hard. The crushing force of the 
jaws is very great. I can vouch for this 
from personal experience, for I carry to 
this day on my thumb the scars from a 
bite of ‘a tuatara which was inflicted over 
twenty years ago. 

The curious feature of tail fracture and 
reproduction common to lizards obtains in 
the tuatara. If it is seized by the tail, 
that appendage is almost certain to break 
at one of the weak parts—that is, where 
the ‘joint is covered with much thinner 
skin and less tough tissue than that of the 
trunk. A new tail can be distinguishable 
at once from the older portion by its 
external appearance. It issmooth, has no 
joints, and is composed internally of cartil- 
age. The tail is liable to fracture at 
almost any joint. If at a distant point, 
the animal soon recovers, but if near the 
pelvis the result is frequently fatal. 

Whether these lizards fight among 
themselves or with sea-birds I am unable 
to say, but it is evident that their days are 
not always those of peace. Occasionally 
one sees instances of reproduced tails, 
while the scars which frequently disfigure 
the heads and bodies are abiding proofs of 
many a doughty battle. 

In captivity the tuatara becomes very 
torpid. It sleeps most of its time, and 
very soundly, requiring to be much dis- 
turbed ere it slowly wakens, when it emits 
a low croaking noise. It is evidently 
endowed with great powers of abstinence, 
for it will pass months together without 
eating. Strange to say, it does not fall 
off much in size in consequence of this 
prolonged fast. 

The Maoris have been always horribly 
afraid of this lizard, associating it with 
death and disaster. White, in his ‘‘ History 
of New Zealand,” relates an incident 
where one native literally scared another 
to death by suddenly dropping one of 
these harmless reptiles on the back of his 
neck. 

Restricted in distribution, pursued by 
curiosity hunters, and exposed to easy 
capture by its sluggish habits, the extinc- 
tion which is in store for the tuatara will 
not be long in overtaking it now. 
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“HE RED BEADLE shook his head. 
2 “There is nothing but Nature,” 
he said obstinately, as his hot iron polished 
the boot between his knees. He was 
called the Red Beadle because, though his 
irreligious opinions had long since lost 
him his synagogue appointment and driven 
him back to his old work of bootmaking, 
his beard was still ruddy. 

** Yes, but who made Nature ?” retorted 
his new employer, his strange, scholarly 
face aglow with argument, and the flame 
of the lamp suspended over his bench by 
strings from the ceiling. The other 
clickers and riveters of the Spitalfields 
workshop, in their shocked interest in the 
problem of the origin of Nature, ceased 
for an instant breathing in the odours of 
burnt grease, cobbler’s wax, and a coke 
fire replenished with scraps of leather. 

‘‘Nature makes herself,” answered the 
Red Beadle. It was his declaration of 
faith or of war. Possibly it was the 
familiarity with divine things which 
synagogue beadledom involves that had 
bred his contempt for them. At any rate, 
he was not now to be coerced by Zuss- 
mann Herz, even though he was fully alive 
to the fact that Zussmann’s unique book- 
lined workshop was the only one that had 
opened to him when the more pious shoe- 
makers of the Ghetto had professed to be 
‘‘full up.” He was, indeed, surprised to 
find Zussmann a believer inthe Supernatural, 
having heard whispers that the man was 
as great an “Epicurean” as_ himself. 
Had not Zussmann—ay, and his wigless 
wife, Hulda, too—been seen emerging 
from the mighty Church that stood in 
frowsy majesty amid its tall, neglected 
box-like tombs, and was to the Ghetto 
merely a topographical point and the 
chronometric standard? And yet, here 
was Zussmann, an assiduous attendant at 
the synagogue of the first floor—nay, a 
scholar so conversant with Hebrew, not 
to mention European, lore, that the Red 
Beadle felt himself a Man-of-the-Earth, 
only retaining his superiority by remember- 
ing that learning did not always mean logic. 
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‘* Nature make herself!” Zussmann now 
retorted with a tolerant smile. “ As well 
say this boot made itself! The theory of 
Evolution only puts the mystery further 
back, and already in the Talmud we 
find e 

‘** Na/ure made the boot,” interrupted 
the Red Beadle. ‘* Nature made you, and 
you made the boot. But nobody made 
Nature.” 

** But what is Nature ?” cried Zussmann. 
“The garment of God, as Goethe says. 
Call Him Noumenon with Kant or 
Thought and Extension with Spinoza—I 
care not.” 

The Red Beadle was awed into tempo- 
rary silence by these unknown names and 
ideas, expressed, moreover, in German 
words foreign to his limited vocabulary of 
Yiddish. 

The room in which Zussmann thought 
and worked was one of two that he rented 
from the Christian corn - factor who 
owned the tall house—a stout Cockney 
who spent his life book-keeping in a 
little office on wheels, but whom the speci- 
mens of oats and dog biscuits in his window 
invested with an air of roseate rurality. 
This personage drew a little income from 
the population of his house, whose stair- 
cases exhibited strata of children of dif- 
ferent social developments, and to which 
the synagogue on the first floor added 
a large floating population. Zussmann’s 
attendance thereat was not the only thing 
in him that astonished the Red Beadle. 
There was also a gentle ~ deference of 
manner not usual with masters, or with 
pious persons. His consideration for his 
employés amounted, in the Beadle’s eyes, 
to maladministration, and the grave loss 
he sustained through one of his hands 
selling off a crate of finished goods and 
flying to America was deservedly due to 
confidence in another pious person. 





Il. 
Despite the Red Beadle’s Rationalism, 
which, basing itself on the facts of life, 
was not to be crushed by high-flown 
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German words, the master shoemaker 
showed him marked favour and often 
invited him to stay on to supper. Although 
the Beadle felt this was but the due recog- 
nition of one intellect by another, if an 
inferior intellect, he was at times irration- 
ally grateful for the privilege of a place to 
spend his evenings in. For the Ghetto had 
cut him—there could be no doubt of 
that. The worshippers in his old syna- 
gogue whom he had once dominated 
Beadle now passed him by with sour 
looks—‘‘a dog one does not treat thus,” 
the Beadle told himself, tugging miserably 
at his red beard. 

‘It is not as if I were a Meshummad— 
a convert to Christianity.” Some hered- 
itary instinct admitted /ha/ as a just 
excuse for execration. ‘I can’t make 
friends with the Christians, and sol am 
cut off from both.” 

When after a thunderstorm two of the 
hands resigned their places at Zussmann’s 
benches, on the avowed ground that 
atheism attracts lightning, Zussmann’s 
loyalty to the freethinker converted the 
Beadle’s gratitude from fitfulness into a 
steady glow. 

And, other considerations apart, those 
were enjoyable suppers after the toil and 
grime of the day. The Beadle especially 
admired Zussmann’s hands when the black 
grease had been washed off them, the 
fingers were so long and tapering. Why 
had his own fingers been made so stumpy 
and square-tipped? Since Nature made 
herself, why was she so uneven a worker ? 
Nay, why could she not have given him 
white teeth like Zussmann’s wife? Not 
that these were ostentatious—you thought 
more of the sweetness of the smile of 
which they were part. Still, as Nature’s 
irregularity was particularly manifest in 
his own teeth, he could not help the 
reflection. 

If the Red Beadle had not been a 
widower, the unfeigned success of the 
Herz union might have turned his own 
thoughts to that happy state. As it was, 
the sight of their happiness occasionally 
shot through his breast renewed pangs of 

vain longing for his Leah, whose death 
from cancer had completed his conception 
of Nature. Lucky Zussmann, to have found 
so sympathetic a partner ina pretty female ! 
For Hulda shared Zussmann’s dreams, and 
was even copying out his great work for 
the press, for business was brisk and he 
would soon have saved up enough money 
to print it. The great work, in the secret 
of which the Red Beadle came to partici- 
pate, was written in Hebrew, and the 
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elegant curves and strokes would have 
done honour to a Scribe. The Beadle 
himself could not understand it, knowing 
only the formal alphabet such as appears 
in books and scrolls, but the first peep at 
it which the proud Zussmann permitted 
him removed his last disrespect for the 
intellect of his master, without, however, 
removing the mystery of that intellect’s 
aberrations. 

‘But you dream with the eyes open,” 
he said, when the theme of the work was 
explained to him. 

‘“How so?” asked Hulda gently, 
that wonderful smile of hers. 

‘Reconcile the Jews and the Christians ! 
Meshuggas—madness.” He laughed bit- 
terly. ‘‘Do you forget what we went 
through in Poland? And even here in 
free England, can you walk in the street 
without every little Shege/s calling after 
you and asking, ‘ Who killed Christ 2’? 

“Yes, but herein my husband explains 
that it was not the Jews who killed Christ, 
but Herod and Pilate.” 

““As it says in Corinthians,” 
Zussmann eagerly: ‘‘‘ We 
wisdom of God in a mystery, which none 
of the princes of this world knew ; for had 
they known it, they would not have crucified 
the Lord of Glory.’ ” 

“So,” said the 
impressed. 

‘* Assuredly,” affirmed Hulda. ‘‘ But, as 
Zussmann explains here, they threw the 
guilt upon the Jews, who were too afraid 
of the Romans to deny it.” 

The Beadle pondered. 

“* Once the Christians understand that,’ 
said Zussmann, pursuing his advantage, 
“they will stretch out the- hand to us.” 

The Beadle had a flash. ‘‘ But how will 
the Christians read you? No Christian 
understands Hebrew.” 

Zussmann was taken momentarily aback. 
** But it isnot so much for the Christians,” 
he explained. ‘It is for the Jews—that 
they should stretch + the hand to the 
Christians.” 

The Red Beadle stared at han in shocked 
silent amaze. “Still greater madness!” 
he gasped at length. ‘‘ They will treat 
you worse than they treat me.” 

‘“‘Not when they read my book.” 

‘Just when they read your book.” 

Hulda was smiling serenely. ‘‘ They 
can do nothing to my husband ; he is his 
own master, God be thanked; no one can 
turn him away.” 

“They can insult him.” 

Zussmann shook his head gently. ‘‘ No 
one can insult me!” he said simply. 
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“When a dog barks at me I pity it that it 
does not know I love it. Now draw to the 
table. The pickled herring smells well.” 

But the Red Beadle was unconvinced. 
‘“* Besides, what should we make it up with 
the Christians for—the stupid people ?” 
heasked, as herreceived his steaming coffee- 
cup from Frau Herz. 

“It is a question of the Future of the 
World,” said Zussmann gravely, as he 


shared out the herring, which had already 
been cut into many thin slices by the 
“This antagonism 


vendor and pickler. 
is a perver- 
sion of the 
principles of 
both  reli- 
gions. Shall 
we allow it to 
continue for 
ever ?” 

“It will 
continue till 
they both 
understand 
that Nature 
makes _her- 
self,” said the 
Red Beadle. 

“tt wit 
continue till 
they both 
understand 
my husband’s 
book,” cor- 
rected Hulda. 

*“Notwhile 
Jews live 
among Chris- 
uians. Even 
here they say 
we take the 
bread out of 
the mouths of 
the Christian 
shoemakers. 
lf we had our own country now 

“Hush!” said Zussmann. ‘Do you 
share that materialistic dream ? Our realm 
is spiritual. Nationality—the world stinks 
with it! Germany for the Germans, 
Austria for the Austrians. Foreigners to 
the devil—pah! Egomania posing as 
patriotism. Human brotherhood is what 
we stand for. Have you forgotten how 
the Midrash explains the verse in the 
Song of Solomon: ‘I charge you, O ye 
daughters of Jerusalem, by the roes, and 
by the hinds of the field, that ye stir not 
up, nor awake my love till he please’ ?” 

The Red Beadie, who had never read a 
line of the Midrash, did not deny that he 
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had forgotten the explanation, but per- 
sisted. ‘‘Andeven if we didn’t kill Christ, 
what good will it do to tell the Jews so? 
It will only make them angry.” 

“Why so?” said Zussmann, puzzled. 

“They will be annoyed to have been 
punished for nothing.” 

‘‘But they have not been punished for 

nothing!” cried Zussmann, setting down 
his fork in excitement. ‘ They have 
denied their greatest son. For, as he said 
in Matthew, ‘I come to fulfil the Law of 
Moses.’ Did not all the Prophets, his 
predecessors, 
cry out like- 
wise against 
mere form 
and sacrifice ? 
Did not the 
teachers in 
Israel who 
followed him 
likewise insist 
on a pure 
heart and a 
sinless soul ? 
Jesus must be 
restored to 
his true place 
in the glori- 
ous chain of 
Hebrew pro- 
phets. As I 
explain in my 
chapter on 
the  Philo- 
sophy of Re- 
ligion, which 
I have 
founded on 
Immanuel 
Kant, the 
ground-w ork 
of Reason 
. ” 
But here 
the Red Beadle, whose coffee had with 
difficulty got itself sucked into the right 
channel, gasped—‘‘ You have put that into 
your book ?” 

The wife touched the manuscript with rev- 
erent pride. ‘‘ It all stands here,” she said. 





“What! Quotations from the New 
Testament ?” 
“From our Jewish Apostles?” said 


Zussmann. “ Naturally! On every page.” 
“Then God help you!” said the Red 
Beadle. ee 
Il. 
““The Brotherhood of the Peoples” was 
published. Though the bill was far heavier 
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than the Hebrew printer’s estimate— 
there being all sorts of mysterious charges 
for corrections, which took away the last 
Groschen of their savings, Hulda and her 
husband were happy. ‘They had sown the 
seed, and waited in serene faith the in- 
gathering, the reconciliation of Israel with 
the Gentiles. 

The book, which was in paper covers, 
was published at a shilling; five hundred 
copies had been struck off for the edition. 
After six months the account stood thus: 
Sales, eighty-four copies; press notices, 
two in the jargon papers (printed in the 
same office as his book and thus amenable 
to backstairs influence). The Jewish papers 
written in English, which loomed before 
Zussmann’s vision as world-shaking, did 
not even mention its appearance ; perhaps 
it had been better if the jargon papers had 
been equally silent, for, though less than 
one hundred copies of ‘‘ The Brotherhood 
of the Peoples” were in circulation, 
the book was in everybody’s mouth— 
like a piece of pork to be spat out again 
shudderingly. ‘The Red Beadle’s instinct 
had been only too sound. The Ghetto, 
accustomed by this time to_ insidious 
attacks on its spiritual citadel, feared 
writers even bringing Hebrew. Despite 
the Oriental sandal which the cunning 


shoemaker had fashioned, his fellow Jews 


saw the cloven hoof. They were not to 
be deceived by the specious sanctity which 
Darwin and Schopenhauer — probably 
Bishops of the Established Church— 
borrowed from their Hebrew lettering. 
Why, that was the very trick of the Satans 
who sprinkled the sacred tongue freely 
about handbills inviting souls that sought 
for light to come and find itin the White- 
chapel Road between three and seven. It 
had been abandoned as hopeless even 
by the thin-nosed gentlewomen who had 
begun by painting a Hebrew designation 
over their bureau of beneficence. But the 
fact that the Ghetto was perspicacious did 
not mitigate the author’s treachery to his 
race and faith. Zussmann was given 
violently to understand that his presence 
in the little synagogue would lead to d*:- 
turbances in the service. ‘ The Jew 
needs no house of prayer,” he said; “his 
life is a prayer, his workshop a Temple.” 

His workmen deserted him one by one 
as vacancies occurred elsewhere. 

“We will get Christians,” he said. 

But the work itself began to fail. He 
was dependent upon a large firm whose 
head was Parnass of a North London con- 
gregation, and when one of Zussmann’s 
workers, anxious to set up for himself, 
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went to him with the 
was transferred to him, 
security -deposit returned. 
than all these blows was Hulda’s sudden 
illness, and though the returned trust- 
money came in handy to defray the expense 
of doctors, the outlook was not cheerful. 
But “I will become a hand myself,” said 
Zussmann cheerfully. ‘The annoyance 
of my brethren will pass away when they 
really understand my Idea ; meantime it is 
working i in them, for e ven to hate an Idea 
is to meditate upon it.” 

The Red Beadle grunted angrily. He 
could hear Hulda coughing in the next 
room, and that hurt his chest. 

But it was summer now, and quite a 
considerable strip of blue sky could be 
seen from the window, and the mote-laden 
sun-rays that streamed in encouraged 
Hulda to grow better. She was soon up 
and about again, but the doctor said her 
system was thoroughly upset and she 
ought to have sea-air. But that, of course, 
was impossible now. Hulda herself de- 
clared there was much better air to be got 
higher up, in the garret, which was for- 
tunately ‘“‘to let.” It is true there was 
only one room there. Still it was much 
cheaper. The Red Beadle’s heart was 
heavier than the furniture he helped to 
carry upstairs. But the unsympathetic 
couple did not share his gloom. They 
jested and laughed, as light-of heart as 
the excited children on the staircases 
who assisted at the function. ‘ My idea 
has raised me nearer heaven,” said Zuss- 
mann. That night, after the Red Beadle 
had screwed up the four-poster, he allowed 
himself to be persuaded to stay to supper. 
He had given up the habit as soon as 
Zussmann’s finances began to fail. 

By way of house-warming, Hulda had 
ordered in baked potatoes and liver from 
the cook-shop, and there were also three 
tepid slices of plum-pudding. 

“ Plum-pudding!” cried Zussmann in 
delight, as his nostrils scented the dainty. 
““ What a good omen for the Idea!” 

‘““How an omen?” inquired the Red 
Beadle. 

“Is not plum-pudding associated with 
Christmas, with peace on earth ?” 

Hulda’s eyes flashed. ‘“‘ Yes, it is a sign— 
the Brotherhood of the Peoples! The Jew 
will be the peace-messenger of the world.” 
The Red Beadle ate on sceptically. He 
had studied “The Brotherhood of the 
Peoples” to the great improvement of his 
Hebrew but with little edification. He 
had even studied it in Hulda’s original 
manuscript, which he had borrowed and 
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never intended to return. But still he 
could not share his friends’ belief in the 
perfectibility of mankind. Perhaps if they 
had known how he had tippled away his 
savings after his wife’s death, they might 
have thought less well of humanity and 
its potentialities of perfection. After all, 
Huldas were too rare to make the world 
sober, much less fraternal. And, charm- 
ing as they were, honesty demanded one 
should not curry favour with them by 
fostering their delusions. 

“What put such an idea into your head, 
Zussmann ?” he cried unsympathetically. 
Zussmann answered naively, as if to a 
question— 

‘I had the idea from a boy. I remember 
sitting stocking-footed on the floor of the 
synagogue in Poland on the Fast of Ab, 
wondering why we should weep so over 
the destruction of Jerusalem, which scat- 
tered us among the nations as fertilising 
seeds. How else should the mission of 
Israel be fulfilled? I remember”—and 
here he smiled pensively—* | was awak- 
ened from my day-dream by a /Patsch 
[smack] in the face from my poor old 
father, who was angry because I wasn’t 
saying the prayers.” 

“There will be always somebody to give 
you that fa/sch,” said the Red Beadle 
gloomily. ‘But in what way is Israel 
dispersed ? It seems to me our life is 
everywhere as hidden from the nations as 
if we were all together in Palestine.” 

“You touch a great truth! Oh, if I 
could only write in English! But though 
I read it almost as easily as the German, I 
can write it as little. You know how one 
has to learn German in Poland—by 
stealth—the Christians jealous on one 
hand, the Jews suspicious on the other. I 
could not risk the Christians laughing at 
my bad German—that would hurt my 
Idea. And English is a language like the 
Vale of Siddim—full of pits.” 

‘*We ought to have it translated,” said 
Hulda. ‘Not only for the Christians, but 
for the rich Jews, who are more liberal- 
minded than those who live in our 
quarter.” 

“But we cannot afford to pay for the 
translating now,” said Zussmann. 

‘“*Nonsense ; one has always a jewel 
left,” said Hulda. 

Zussmann’s eyes grew wet. 
said, drawing her to his breast, 
always a jewel left.” 

“More meshuggas!” cried the Red 
Beadle huskily. ‘‘ Much the English Jews 
care about ideas!” Did they even acknow- 
ledge your book in their journals? But 


- Yes,” he 


‘one has 
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probably they couldn’t read it,” he added 
with a laugh. “A fat lot of Hebrew little 
Sampson knows. You know little Samp- 
son—he came to report the boot-strike for 
the Flag of Judah. 1 got into conversa- 
tion with him—a rank pork-gorger. He 
believes with me that Nature makes her- 
self.” 

But Zussmann was scarcely eating, much 
less listening. 

“You have given me a new scheme, 
Hulda,” he said, with exaltation. “I 
will send my book to the leading English 
Jews—yes, especially to the ministers. 
They will see my Idea, they will spread it 
abroad, they will convert first the Jews 
and then the Christians.” 

“Yes, but they will give it as their own 
Idea,” said Hulda. 

“And what then? He who has faith 
in an Idea, his Idea it is. How great for 
me to have had the Ideafirst! Is not that 
enough to thank God for? Ifonly my Idea 
gets spread inEnglish! English! Have 
you ever thought what that means, Hulda ? 
The language of the future! Already the 
language of the greatest nations, and the 
most on the lips of men everywhere—in a 
century it will cover the world.” He 
murmured in Hebrew, uplifting his eyes to 
the rain-streaked sloping ceiling, ‘‘ And 
in that day God shall be One and His 
name One.” 

“Your supper 
Hulda gently. 

He began to wield his knife and fork 
as hypnotised by her suggestion, but his 
vision was inwards. 


is getting cold,” said 


IV. 

Fifty copies of “‘ The Brotherhood of the 
Peoples” went off by post the next day to 
the clergy and gentry of the larger Jewry. 
In the course of the next fortnight seven- 
teen of the recipients acknowledged the 
receipt with formal thanks, four sent the 
shilling mentioned on the cover, and one 
sent five shillings. This last depressed 
Zussmann more than all the others. 
“Does he take me for a Schnorrer?” he 
said almost angrily as he returned the 
postal order. 

He did not foresee the day when, a 
Schnorrer indeed, he would have taken five 
shillings from anybody who could afford 
it: had no prophetic intuition of that 
long, slow progression of penurious days 
which was to break down his spirit. For 
though he managed for a time to secure 
enough work to keep himself and the Red 
Beadle going, his ruin was only delayed. 
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Little by little his apparatus was sold off, 
his benches and polishing-irons vanished 
from the garret, only one indispensable set 


remaining, and master and man must 
needs quest each for himself for work 
elsewhere. The Red Beadle dropped 
out of the ménage, and was _ reduced 
to semi - starvation. Zussmann = and 


Hulda, by the gradual disposal of their 
bits of jewellery and their Sabbath 
garments, held out a little longer, and 
Hulda also got some sewing of children’s 
under-garments. But with the return of 
winter, Hulda’s illness returned, and then 
the beloved books began to leave bare the 
nakedness of the plastered walls. At first, 
Hulda, refusing to be visited by doctors 
who charged, struggled out bravely through 
rain and fog to a free dispensary, where 
she was jostled by a crowd of head- 
shawled Polish crones, and where a 
harassed Christian physician, tired of 
jargon-speaking Jewesses, bawled and 
bullied. But at last Hulda grew too ill 
to stir out, and Zussmann, still out of 
employment, was driven to look about 
him for help. Charities enough there 
were in the Ghetto, but to charity, as to 
work, one requires an apprenticeship. He 
knew vaguely that there were persons who 
had the luck to be ill and to get broths 


and jellies. To others also a board of 
guardian angels doled out payments, 


though someone had once told him you 
had scant chance unless you were a 
Dutchman. But the inexperienced in 
begging are naturally not so successful as 
those always at it. “Iwas vain for Zuss- 
mann to kick his heels among the dismal 
crowd in the corridor, the whisper 
of his misdeeds had been before him, 
borne by some competitor in the fierce 
struggle for assistance. What! help a 
hypocrite to sit on the twin stools of 
Christendom and Judaism, fed by the 
bounty of both! In this dark hour he was 
approached by the thin-nosed gentle- 
women, who had got wind of his book 
and who scented souls. Zussmann wavered. 
Why, indeed, should he refuse their assist- 
ance? He knew their self - sacrificing 
days, their genuine joy in salvation. On 
their generosities he was far better posted 
than on Jewish —the lurid legend of 
these Mephistophelean matrons included 
blankets, clothes, port wine, and all the 
delicacies of the season. He admitted 
that Hulda had indeed been brought low, 
and permitted them to call. Then he went 
home to cut dry bread for the bedridden, 
emaciated creature who had once been 


beautiful, and to comfort her—for it was 
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Friday evening—by reading the Sabbath 
prayers ; winding up, “ A virtuous woman 
who can find? For her price is far above 
rubies.” 

On the forenoon of the next day arrived 
a basket, scenting the air with delicious 
odours of exquisite edibles. 

Zussmann received it with delight from 
the boy who bore it. ‘God bless them!” 
he said. ‘A  chicken—grapes—wine. 
Look, Hulda!.” 

Hulda raised herself in bed; her eyes 
sparkled, a flush of colour returned to the 
wan cheeks. 

‘Where 
asked. 

Zussmann hesitated. Then he told her 
they were the harbingers of a visit from 
the good sisters. 

The flush in her cheek deepened to 
scarlet. 

““My poor Zussmann!” she cried re- 
proachfully. ‘Give them back — give 
them back at once! Call after the boy.” 

** Why ?” stammered Zussmann. 

“Call after the boy!” she repeated 
imperatively. ‘“‘Good God! If the ladies 
were to be seen coming up here, it would 
be all over with your Idea. And on the 
Sabbath, too! People already look upon 
you as a tool of the missionaries. Quick! 
quick ! * 

His heart aching. with mingled love and 
pain, he took up the basket and hurried 
after the boy. Hulda sank back on her 
pillow with a sigh of relief. 

‘Dear heart!” she thought, as she 
took advantage of his absence to cough 
freely. ‘‘ For me he does what he would 
starve rather than do for himself. A nice 
thing to imperil his Idea—the dream of 
his life! When the Jews see he makes no 
profit by it they will begin to consider it. 
If he did not have the burden of me he 
would not be tempted. He could go out 
more and find work farther afield. This 
must end—I must die or be on my feet 
again soon.” 

Zussmann came back, empty-handed 
and heavy-hearted. 

“Kiss me, my own life!” she cried. 
“‘T shall be better soon.” 

He bent down and touched her hot, dry 
lips. ‘‘ Now I see,” she whispered, ‘* why 
God did not send us children. We 
thought it was an affliction, but lo! it is 
that your Idea shall not be hindered.” 

“The English Rabbis have not yet 
drawn attention to it,” said Zussmann 
huskily. 

‘* All the better,” replied Hulda. ‘ One 
day it will be translated into English—l 


do these come from?” she 
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know it, I feel it here.” She touched her 
chest, and the action made her cough. 

Going out later for a little fresh air, at 
Hulda’s insistence, he was stopped in the 
broad hall on which the stairs debouched 
by Cohen, the ground-floor tenant, a black- 
bearded Russian Jew pompous in Sabbath 
broadcloth. 

“What’s the matter with my milk?” 
abruptly asked Cohen, who supplied the 
local trade besides selling retail. ‘“* You 
might have 
complained, 
instead of 
taking your 
custom out of 
the house. 
Believe me, I 
don’t make a 
treasure heap 
out of it. 
One has to 
be up at 
Euston to 
meet the 
trains in the 
middle of the 
night, and 
the competi- 
tion is so 
cut-throat 
that one has 
to sell at a 
penny a pint. 
And on Sab- 


PLLC 


bath one 
earns nothing 
at all. And 


then the ana- 
lyst comes 
poking his 
nose into the 
milk.” 

“*Vousee— 
my wife—my 
wife—is ill,” wy 
stammered 
Zussmann. 
**So she doesn’t drink it.” 

“Hum!” said Cohen. “Well, vou 
might oblige me then. I have so much 
left over every day, it makes my reputation 
turn quite sour. Do, do me a favour and 
let me send you up a can of the leavings 
every night. For nothing, of course; 
would I talk business on the Sabbath? 1 
don’t like to be seen pouring it away. It 
would pay me to pay_vow a penny a pint,” 
he wound up emphatically. 

Zussmann accepted unsuspiciously, 
grateful to Providence for enabling him to 
benefit at once himself and his neighbour. 
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He bore a can upstairs now and explained 
the situation to the shrewder Hulda, who, 
however, said nothing but, ‘‘ You see the 
Idea commences to work. When the book 
first came out, didn’t he—though he 
sells secretly to the trade on Sabbath 
mornings—call you an Epicurean ?” 

‘*Worse,” said Zussmann joyously, with 
a flash of recollection. 

He went out again, lightened and exalted. 

** Yes, the Idea works,” he said as he 
came out into 
the grey 
street. “ The 
Brotherhood 
ofthe Peoples 
will come, 
notin my 
time, but it 
will come.” 
And: he mur- 
mured again 
the Hebrew 
aspiration: 
‘©In that day 
shall God be 
One and His 
name One.” 

“Whoa, 
where’s your 
eyes ?” 

Awakened 
by the oath, 
he just got 
out of the 
way of a huge 
Flemish 
dray--horse 
dragging a 
brewer's cart. 
Three ragged 
Trish urchins, 
whohad been 
buffeting 
each other 
with whirling 
hats knotted 
into the ends 
of dingy handkerchiefs, relaxed their 
enmities in a common rush for the pro- 
jecting ladder behind the dray and collided 
with Zussmann onthe way. A one-legged, 
misery-eyed hunchback offered him penny 
diaries. He shook his head in impotent 
pity, and passed on, pondering. 

‘‘In time God will make the crooked 
straight,” he thought. 

Jews with tall black hats and badly 
made frock-coats slouched along, their 
shoulders bent. Wives stood at the open 
doors of the old houses, some in Sabbath 
finery, some flaunting irreligiously their 


HOME TO ME.” 
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every-day shabbiness, without troubling 
even to arrange their one dress differently, 
as a pious Rabbi recommended. They 
looked used-up and haggard, all these 
mothers in Israel. But there were dark- 
eyed damsels still gay and fresh, with 
artistic bodices of violet and green picked 
out with gold arabesque. 

He turned a corner and came into a 
narrow street that throbbed with the joyous 
melody of a piano-organ. His heart leapt 
up. The roadway bubbled with Jewish 
children, mainly girls, footing it gleefully 
in the greying light, inventing complex 
steps with a grace and an abandon that 
lit their eyes “with sparkles and painted 
deeper flushes on their olive cheeks. A 
bounding little bow-legged girl seemed 
unconscious of her deformity; her toes 
met each other as though in merry 
dexterity. 

Zussmann’s eyes were full of tears. 
‘Dance on, danceon,” he murmured. ‘‘God 
shall indeed make the crooked straight.” 

Fixed to one side of the piano-organ on 
the level of the handle he saw a little box, 
in which lay, as in a cradle, what looked 
like a monkey, then like a doll, but on 
closer inspection turned into a tiny live 
child, flaxen-haired, staring with wide 
grey eyes from under a blue cap, and 
sucking at a milk-bottle with preternatural 
placidity regardless of the music throb- 
bing through its resting-place. 

*“* Even so shall humanity live,” 
Zussmann, ‘‘ peaceful as a babe, cradled 
in music. God hath sent me a sign.” 

He returned home, comforted, and told 
Hulda of the sign. 

“Was it an Italian child ? 

“An English child,” he 
“‘ Fair-eyed and fair-haired.” 

“Then it is a sign that through the 
English tongue shall the Idea move the 
world. Your book will be translated into 
English—I shall live to see it.” 


thought 


’ she asked. 
answered. 


V. 

A few afternoons later the Red Beadle, 
his patched garments pathetically spruced 
up, came to see his friends, goaded by the 
news of Hulda’s illness. ‘There was no 
ruddiness in his face, the lips of which 
were pressed together in defiance of a cruel 
and credulous world. ‘That Nature in 
making herself should have produced 
creatures who attributed their creation 
elsewhere, and who refused to allow her 
one acknowledger to make boots, was 
indeed a proof, albeit vexatious, of Her 
blind workings. 
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When he saw what she had done to 
Hulda and to Zussmann his lips were 
pressed tighter, but as much to keep back 
a sob as to express extra resentment. 

But on parting he could not help saying 
to Zussmann, who accompanied him to 
the dark spider- webbed landing, ‘‘ Your 
God has forgotten you.’ 

“Do you mean that men have forgotten 
Him ¢” replied Zussmann. ‘ If I am come 
to poverty, my suffering is in the scheme 
of things. Do you not remember what 
the Almighty says to Eleazar ben Pedos, 
in the Talmud, when the Rabbi complains 
of poverty? ‘ Wilt thou be satisfied if I 
overthrow the universe, so that perhaps 
thou mayest be created again in atime of 
plenty ?’ No, no, my friend, we must trust 
the scheme.” 

“But the fools enjoy prosperity, 
the Red Beadle. 

“It is only a fool who would enjoy 
prosperity,” replied Zussmann. “If the 
righteous sometimes suffer and the wicked 
sometimes flourish, that is just the very 
condition of virtue. What! would you 
have righteousness always pay and wicked- 
ness always fail! Where then would be 
the virtue in virtue? It would be a mere 
branch of commerce. Do you forget 
what the Rabbis said of the man who fore- 
knew in his lifetime that for him there was 
to be no heaven? ‘What a unique and 
enviable chance that man had of doing 
right without fear of reward !’” 

The Red Beadle, as usual, acquiesced 
in the idea that he had forgotten these 
quotations from the Hebrew, but to 
acquiesce in their teachings was another 
matter. ‘A man who had no hope of 
heaven would be a fool not to enjoy him- 
self” he said doggedly, and went down- 
stairs, his heart almost bursting. He went 
straight to his old synagogue, where he 
knew a Hesped or funeral service on a 
famous ./aggid { preacher | was to be held. 
He could scarcely get in, so dense was 
the throng. Not a few eyes, wet with 
tears, were turned angrily on him as on a 
mocker come to gloat, but he hastened to 
weep too, which was easy when he thought 
of Hulda coughing in her bed in the 
garret. So violently did he weep that the 
Gabbai or treasurer—one of the most 
pious master-bootmakers—gave him the 
Peace salutation after the service. 

“I did not expect to see you weeping,” 
said he. 

“Alas!” answered the Red Beadle. 
“Tt is not only the fallen Prince in Israel 
that I weep; it is my own transgressions 
that are brought home to me by his sudden 


” 


said 
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end. How often have I heard him thunder 
and lighten from this very pulpit!” He 
heaved a deep sigh at his own hypocrisy, 
and the Gadda/ sighed in response. “Even 
from the grave the Zsaddik {saint ] works 
good,” said the pious master-bootmaker. 
** May my latter end be like his!” 

“Mine, too!” suspired the Red Beadle. 
‘‘ How blessed am I not to have been cut 


off in my sin, denying the Maker of 
Nature!” They walked along the street 
together. 


The next morning, at the luncheon- 
hour, a breathless Beadle, with a red beard 
and a very red face, knocked joyously at 
the door of the Herz garret. 

“I am in work again,” he explained. 

“ Mazseltov!” Zussmann gave him the 
Hebrew congratulation, but softly, with 
finger on lip, to indicate Hulda was asleep. 

“With whom ?” 

“ Harris the Gadbaz.” 

“‘ Harris! What, despite your opinions ?’ 

The Red Beadle looked away. 

“So it seems !” 

“Thank God!” 
works.” 

Both men turned to the bed, startled to 
see her sitting up with a rapt smile. 

“How so?” said the Red Beadle 
uneasily. ‘I am not a Goy [Christian } 
befriended by a Gadbaz.” 

‘*No, but it is the 
humanity.” 

“Bother the brotherhood of humanity, 
Frau Herz!” said the Red Beadle gruffly. 
He glanced round the denuded room. 
“The important thing is that you will now 
be able to have a few delicacies.” 


said Hulda. ‘‘ The Idea 


brotherhood of 


““7?” Hulda opened her eyes wide. 

““Who else? What I earn is for all 
of us.” 

“God bless you!” said Zussmann; 


“ but you have enough to do to keep 
yourself.” 

“Indeed he has!” said Hulda. 
couldn’t dream of taking a farthing! ” 
her eyes were wet. 

“‘T insist!” said the Red Beadle. 

She thanked him sweetly, but held firm. 

*“*] will advance the money on loan till 
Zussmann gets work.” 

Zussmann wavered, his eyes beseech- 
ing her, but she was inflexible. 

The Red Beadle lost his temper. ‘ And 
this is what you call the brotherhood of 
humanity!” 

“ He is right, Hulda. Why should we 
not take from one another? Pride per- 
verts brotherhood.” 

‘Dear husband,” 
not pride to refuse 


se We 
But 


said Hulda, 
to rob the 


“ois 
poor. 
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Besides, what delicacies do I need? 
not this a land flowing with milk ?” 

“You take Cohen’s milk and refuse my 
honey!” shouted the Red Beadle un- 
appeased. 

“Give me of the honey of your tongue 
and I shall not refuse it,” said Hulda with 
that wonderful smile of hers which showed 
the white teeth Nature had made; the smile 
which, as always, melted the Beadle’s 
mood. ‘That smile could always repair all 
the ravages of disease and give back her 
memoried face. 

After the Beadle had been at work a day 
or two in the Gabdbdbai’s workshop he 
broached the matter of a fellow-penitent, 
one Zussmann Herz, with no work and a 
bedridden wife. 

“That Weshummad\” [apostate] cried 
the Gabbar. “He deserves all that God 
has sent him.” 

Undaunted, the Red Beadle demon- 
strated that the man could not be of the 
missionary camp else had he been left to 
starve, one converted Jew being worth a 
thousand pounds of fresh subscriptions. 
Moreover he, the Red Beadle, had now 
convinced the man of his spiritual errors, 
and ‘‘ The Brotherhood of the Peoples” 
was no longer on sale. Also, being 
unable to leave his wife’s bedside, Zuss- 
mann would do the work at home below 
the Union rates prevalent in public. So, 
trade being brisk, the Gaddai relented and 
bargained, and the Red Beadle sped to his 
friend’s abode and flew up the four flights 
of stairs. 

“Good news!” he cried ‘ The Gabbat 
wants another hand, and he is ready to 
take you.” 

“Me?” Zussmann was paralysed with 
joy and surprise. 

““Now will you deny 
works ?” cried Hulda, 
and her eyes 
a-coughing. 

“You are right, Hulda; 
right,” cried Zussmann 
radiance. ‘‘ Thank God! 

“‘God forgive me,” 
Beadle. 

““Go at once, Zussmann,” said Hulda. 
“‘T shall do very well here—this has given 
me strength. I shall be up in a day or 
two.” 

**No, no, 


that the Idea 
her face flushed 
glittering. And she fell 


you are always 
in responsive 
Thank God!” 
muttered the Red 


Zussmann,” said the Beadle 
hurriedly. ‘There is no need to leave 
your wife. I have arranged it all. The 
Gabbai does not want you to come there 
or to speak to him, because, though the 
Idea works in him, the other ‘ hands’ are 
not yet so large-minded: I am to bring 
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you the orders, and I shall come here to 
fetch them.” 

The set of. tools to 
clung in desperate hope 
both feasible and pleasant. 

And so the Red Beadle’s visits resumed 
their ancient frequency even as his Sabbath 
clothes resumed their ancient gloss, and 
every week’s-end he paid over Zussmann’s 
wages to him—full Union rate. 

But Hulda, although she now ac cepted 
illogically the Red Beadle’s honey in 

various shapes, did not appear to progress 
as much as the Idea, or as the new book 
which she stimulated Zussmann to start for 
its further propagation. 


which Zussmann 
made the plan 


wis 

One Friday evening of December, when 
miry snow underfoot and greyish fog all 
around combined to make Spitalfields a 
malarious marsh, the Red Beadle, coming 
in with the week’s wages, found to his 
horror a doctor hovering over Hulda’s bed 
like the shadow of death. 

From the look that Zussmann gave 
him he saw a sudden change for the worse 
had set in. - The cold of the weather 
seemed to strike right to his heart. He 
took the sufferer’s limp chill hand. 

** How goes it ?” he said cheerily. 

**A trifle weak. But I shall be better 
soon.” 

He turned away. Zussmann whispered 
to him that the doctor who had been 
called in that morning had found the crisis 
so threatening that he was come again in 
the evening. 

The Red Beadle, grown very white, 
accompanied the doctor downstairs and 
learnt that with care the patient might pull 
through. 

The Beadle felt like tearing out his red 
beard. ‘‘ And to think that I have not yet 
arranged the matter!” he thought dis- 
tractedly. 

He ran through the grey bleak night to 
the office of the Flag of Judah ; but as he 
was crossing the threshold he remembered 
that it was the eve of the Sabbath, and 
that neither littke Sampson nor anybody 
else would be there. But little Sampson 
was there, working busily. 

** Hullo! Come in,” he said, astonished. 

The Red Beadle had already struck upa 
drinking acquaintanceship with the little 
journalist, in view of the great negotiation 
he was plotting. Not in vain did the pro- 


verbial wisdom of the Ghetto bid one 
beware of the red-haired. 
“1 won't keep you five minutes,” 
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apologised little Sampson. ‘ But, you see, 
Christmas comes next week, and the com- 
positors won’t work. So I have to invent 
the news in advance.” 

Presently little Sampson, lighting an 
unallowed cigarette by way of Sabbath 
lamp, and slinging on his shabby cloak, 
repaired with the Red Beadleto a restaurant, 


where he ordered “forbidden” food for 
himself and drinks for both. 

The Red Beadle felt his way so 
cautiously and cunningly that the negotia- 
tion was unduly prolonged. After an 
hour or two, however, all was settled. 


For five pounds, _ in five monthly 
instalments, Little Sampson would trans- 
late “‘ The Brotherhood of the Peoples” 
into English, provided the Beadle would 
tell him what the Hebrew meant. This 
the Beadle, from his loving study of 
Hulda’s manuscript, was now prepared for. 
Little Sampson also promised to run the 
translation through the Flag of Judah, 
and thus the Beadle could buy the plates 
cheap for book purposes, with only the 
extra cost of printing such passages, if 
any, as were too dangerous for the Flag 
of Judah. This unexpected generosity, 
coupled with the new audience it offered 
the Idéa, enchanted the Red Beadle. 
He did not see that the journalist was 
getting gratuitous ‘‘copy,” he saw only 
the bliss of Hulda and Zussmann, and in 
some strange exaltation, compact of whisky 
ai.d affection, he shared in their vision of 
the miraculous spread of the Idea, once it 
had got into the dominant language of the 
world. 

In his gratitude to Little Sampson he 
plied him with fresh whisky; in his 
excitement he drew the paper-covered 
book from his pocket, and insisted that 
the journalist must translate the first 
page then and there, as a hansel. By the 
time it was done it was near eleven o’clock. 
Vaguely the Red Beadle felt that it was 
too late to return to Zussmann’s to-night. 
Besides, he was liking Little Sampson very 
much. They did not separate till the 
restaurant closed at midnight. 

Quite drunk, the Red Beadle staggered 
towards Zussmann’s house. He held the 
page of the translation tightly in his hand. 
The Hebrew original he had forgotten 
on the restaurant table, but he knew in 
some troubled nightmare way that Zuss- 
mann and Hulda must see that paper at 
once, that he had been charged to deliver 
it safely, and must die sooner than 
disobey. 

The fog had lifted, but the heaps of 
snow were a terrible hindrance to ‘is 
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erratic progression. The cold air and the 
shock of a fall lessened his inebriety, but 
the imperative impulse of his imaginary 
mission still hypnotised him. It was past 
one before he reached the tall house, He 
did not think it‘at all curious that the 
great outer portals should be open; nor, 
though he sawthe milk-cart at the door, 
and noted Cohen’s uncomfortable look, 
did he remember that he had discovered 
the milk-purveyor nocturnally infringing 
the Sabbath.’ He stumbled up the stairs 
and knocked at the garret door, through 
the chinks of which light streamed. The 


thanked! English! Through the world! 
Hulda! Hulda!” He was bending over 
her, raising her head. 

She opened her eyes. 

“Hulda! the Idea wins. The book 
is coming out in English. The great 
English paper will print it. In that day 
God:shall be One and His name One. Do 
youunderstand ?” Herlips twitched faintly, 
but only her eyes spoke with the light of 
love and joy. His own look met hers, and 
fora moment husband and wife were one 
in a spiritual ecstasy. 

Then the light in Hulda’s eyes went 





**HULDA ] THE IDEA WINS.” 


thought of Hulda smote him almost sober. 
Zussmann’s face, when the door opened, 
restored him completely to his senses. It 
was years older. 

“‘ She is not dead ?” the visitor whispered 
hoarsely. 

‘*She is dying, I fear—she cannot rouse 
herself.” Zussmann’s voice broke in a sob, 

‘But she must not die—lI bring great 
news—the Flag of Judah has read your 
book—it will translate it into English—it 
will print it in its own paper—and then it 
will make a book of it for you. See, here 
is the beginning !” 

“Into English!” breathed Zussmann, 
taking the little journalist’s scrawl. His 
whole face grew crimson, his eye shone as 
with madness. ‘‘Hulda! Hulda!” he 
cried, ‘‘the Idea works! God _ be 


out, and the two men were left in 
darkness. 

The Red Beadle turned away and left 
Zussmann to his dead, and, with scalding 
tears running down his cheek, pulled up 
the cotton window blind and gazed out 
unseeing into the night. 

Presently his vision cleared: he found 
himself watching the milk-cart drive off, 
and, following it towards the frowsy avenue 
of Brick Lane, he beheld what seemed to 
be a drunken fight in progress. He saw a 
policeman, gesticulating females, the non- 
descript nocturnal crowd of the sleepless 
city. The old dull hopelessness came 
over him. ‘* Nature makes herself,” he 
murmured in despairing resignation. 

Suddenly he became aware that Zuss- 
mann was beside him, looking up at thestars. 
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bell at Old Moore’s office-door. 





OLD MOQRE’S PREDICTION FOR MARCH, 1897. 


Lhe Mortgage Fiend exulting over his Agriculturist Victims. 


venerable wizard had graciously accorded 
an appointment for an interview. At last 
I was to behold in the flesh—if, indeed, it 
were flesh, and not some compound of 
mystic tissues from another world —the 
man who predicts the horrid commotions 
of our planet every year, the rise and fall 
of kingdoms, the demise of monarchs, 
and the courses of the influenza. What 
might not this Daniel read in my reverential 
eye the moment he saw me: what perils, 
what crimes—supposing that 
his prophetic vision should 
condescend to my insignifi- 
cance ? 

The door opened, and 
forth issued a_ powerful 
odour, not of sulphur, but 
of herring 

**Come in!” said a hearty 
voice. ‘‘Comeand take pot- 
luck. I always eat a herring 
at this time of day. No- 
thing like it for sharpening 
your scent for earth- 
quakes. I have predicted 
battle, murder, and sudden 
death on herring these sixty years.” 

This was a blow! I had expected to 
find a lean old man with a long beard, a 
mixture of Father Time and the Apothe- 
cary in “Romeo and Juliet,” seated ina 
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HAD a distinct inkling of the un- 
canny one afternoon when I turned 
into a court off Fleet Street and rang the 
That 


AUSTIN. 


weirdly carved oak chair, caressing the 
head of a toad, while a stuffed crocodile 
snapped its jaws from the ceiling, and 
something simmered in a_ cauldron 
giving out blue sparks. Instead, 
Il saw a stout, bluff, florid old 
gentleman in a tweed suit, with a 
large check, who was tickling a 
herring on a gridiron with a 
three - pronged _ bone - handled 
fork. For the moment this was 
not uncanny; it was grotesquely 
prosaic; but suddenly the her- 
ring stood on its tail and opened 
its mouth, into which the old 


gentleman carefully dropped 
some pepper and salt and a 
few drops of sauce out of a 
bottle. 


“ Anything of the supernatural you may 
see in this office,” he remarked, ‘is of a 
strictly practical turn. I am no believer 
in spiritualists, because they are always 
doing absurdly useless things—rapping 
tables, or making tambourines float in the 
air; as if anybody wanted a floating tam- 
bourine! ‘Turn over, my beauty; you are 
quite done on that side,” 

And sure enough the herring did as it was 
directed, with a gentle and contented flop ! 





OLD MOORE’S PREDICTION FOR APRIL, 1897. 


The Th:ree Great Powers puiling Bath-chairs, in each of which 
sits the figure of Death waving the emblem of Folly. 


“You won’t let me cook you another ? 


Ah! you are like all my visitors: they 
think 
necromancy in 
sound herring, I assure you,” he added, 


there is some _ soul - destroying 


my diet. Merely good, 
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“as toothsome as any at Billingsgate. A 
drink now? There’s a tumbler, and 
you’ll find a by no means ungracious fluid 
in that vessel which looks like an ink- 
stand.” 
With 


a trembling hand I poured out 


OLD MOORE'S PREDICTION FOR MAY, 1897. 


The trustful Turk leading the docile bear, regardless alike of 
corpses on the gallows, of bayonets starting from the earth, and 


of the mil:tary force in the background. 


some of the proffered liquor. It had a 
mellow flavour, surprisingly like that of 
whisky. 

“Not bad, eh? That’s the Dew of 
Mount Ararat, discovered there by Noah 
in the course of his historic visit. You’ll 
observe that it doesn’t need water; it was 
sufficiently diluted in his time. Noah 
grew rather too fond of it, as you may 
remember. Well, well! it was terribly 
dull in the Ark—no recreation, and a 
fearful overdose of natural history. I 
have never had the slightest desire to visit 
the Zoo.” 

“Do you wish me to understand,” I 
stammered, “that you accom- 
panied Noahon that expedition?” 

“Certainly,” he replied, with 
a tranquil smile. ‘“ Bless you! 
as I had predicted the Deluge, 
you could not expect me to be 
left out of the company. My dear 
Sir, that’s why I am such an old 
hand at this prophecy business, 
especially as to disasters on the 
sea. Have you never noticed my 
unerring eye for shipwrecks ? 
Why, I foretold the loss of the 
Victoria within a week of the 
exact date! This even attracted 
the attention of the Admiralty, 
and they wrote mea letter. I fancy they 
had some idea of appointing me to a sort 
of astrological observatory under Govern- 
ment; but I daresay they reflected that it 
was no use paying a big salary to a prophet 
who could only prophesy and not prevent 
calamities. That would have been a nice 


combat. 


joke for the taxpayer, wouldn't it ? 


to guess. 
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Fancy 
some smart chap getting up in the House 
on the Naval Estimates, and asking why 
Old Moore was paid ten thousand a year 
for predicting the loss of ships which the 
Admiralty couldn’t save. Ha, ha!” 

““I suppose you are beset 
by people who want you to 
disclose their destinies ?” 

“Thousands of them! 
Here’s a bundle of letters, 
chiefly from women asking me 
to rule their planets, calculate 
their nativities. What are my 
lowest terms for horoscopes ? 
Will I give lessons in astronomy 
as far as a working- man’s 
means will allow? ‘Iwas born 
at six in the morning,’ he says. 
‘I am twenty-four inches round 
the waist, and my eyes are grey 
with a flash of gold.’ Here 
are qualifications for an astro- 
loger! Then take a lady. My 
Almanack for the present year announced 
the appearance in July of an extraordinary 
book dealing with many psychological 
problems. The lady writes: ‘In July I 
commenced under startling psychological 
circumstances a work of this kind. I was 
psychologically dire cted to purchase Old 
Moore’s Almanack.’ 

“There seems to be a great deal of 
psychology about.” 

“‘ There is! indeed you might say it is like 
arunning tap. That is why the Almanack 
floats on a circulation of nearly a million.” 

‘Don’t you befriend these seekers after 
truth with grey-gold eyes ?” 


OLD MOORE’S PREDICTION FOR JUNE, 1897. 


Two brothers, blinded by lust of wealth, engaged in deadly 
Their nationalities Old Moore leaves to his readers 
Cn the table a bomb, and in the background the 
figure of Fustice and Mercy witl: hands tied, powerless. 


“I don’t supply them with horoscopes. 
The law, as you are doubtless aware, is 
rather fastidious on that score; and it 
would never do for Old Moore, who might 
have been special squall-prognosticator to 
the Queen’s Navy, to be prosecuted. 
Think how it would hurt the feelings of 
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the Admiralty! Besides, I take little 
interest in the fate of individuals, though 
I might tell vou ? 

He paused, and fixed me with the 
glittering eye of an ancient mariner who 
had sailed with Noah. ‘The air seemed to 
tremble with the horror of 
impending revelations. 

“You cannot stand a strong 
cigar. You are always ill on 
the sea. I knew it when you 
refused the herring. In 
June 1898 you will measure 
round the waist——” 

“Dread soothsayer, 
bear!” I gasped. 

“Ha! there’s nothing like 
the future for taking the 
starch even out of an inter- 
viewer.” 

**Tellmenow,” I said, hastily 
changing the subject, ‘‘do 
you never profit by any hints 
from your correspondents ?” 

‘* Hints!” replied Old Moore, with 
great contempt. ‘“‘ You might as well 
ask me whether I am coached by rival 
Almanacks. This is the sort of hint I get. 
A Danish woman, who says she feels like 
John Bunyan on his death-bed, assures 
me that the New Testament makes no 
difference to the wicked. They may be 
destroyed by an earthquake. <A _ few 
belong to the Lord, and the majority to 
the Evil One; so he has most power to 
torment them. Scarcely the 
theology that is helpful to a prophet!” 





for- 





time before the misguided 

OLD MOORE’S PREDICTION FOR JULY, 1897. miscreants who committed 

eed are bro oO jus- 

to the glee of the om de d are brought to jus 
: ice. 


The triumph of the horseless carriage, 


donkeys and the sorrow of hungry cats, whose favourite food is 


likely to become scarce. 


‘“*May I ask how you compose your- 
self to inspiration?” 

** Well, you see these allegorical pictures 
for all the months in my Almanack for 
1897. They are flashed into my mind 
first of all. I may be walking along the 
street when the posters on a hoarding 
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Fisherman Death with a bishop's mitre. 
Spirit of the irresponsible scoffer of the time, likely yet to come to 


a watery grave. 


kind of 
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catch my eye, and suddenly I see skeletons 
in an advertisement of ‘ Charley’s Aunt’!” 
“« That ’s worse than the Réntgen ray!” 
“You cannot compare my vision, Sir, 
to that mechanical device. R6ntgen can- 
not show you the doom of a dynasty in a 





OLD MOORE’S PREDICTION FOR SEPTEMBER, 1897. 


On the bridge the 


pictorial poster of the harmless Bovril.” 

*“ Apart from this remarkable gift of 
second-sight, have you any general prin- 
ciples of calculation ?” 

‘Just two: one is that history repeats 
itself, and the other is that mankind loves 
to revel in prospective woe. When my 
prophetic soul is out of sorts, and allegories 
are rather slow in revealing themselves 
among the pickles and pure teas, I have 
only to look over a few old Almanacks and 
I can tell exactly what ’s coming.” 

‘“‘Then it is on this principle that I find 

you prophesying ‘a horrible 


and brutal crime’ for next 
April ?” 

‘““It is sure to happen in 
April or thereabouts,” said 
the old gentleman with a 
genial smile. 

“*The body, in which 


the mottled greenness of 
decomposition will have be- 
gun, will be found by the 
police, but it will be some 


‘Just so; the miscreants 
generally contrive to keep out 
of the way for a while; and dead bodies 
do go mottled green, you know. ‘There’s 
nothing like accuracy of detail for Old 
Moore’s readers !” 

“I notice that the weather ‘in March’ 
will be a surprise to us all.” 

** Did you ever know a March that was 
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not surprising? Look at the weather 
prediction for August — ‘hot, dry, and 
thundery. You may say that August is 
often like that. I assure you that heat and 
thunder in that month fill the public with 
unfailing astonishment.” 

“‘Here’s a picture of the motor-car, 
surmounted by a cage containing the 
skeleton of a horse, which is sorrowfully 
contemplated by a crowd of hungry cats.” 

““Yes, and cats, as I have written, 
‘realise the fact that in the near future 
their favourite meat will indeed be scarce.’ 
That is a pretty safe prediction; it is 
simply the result >»f shrewd observation. 
You must not suppose that I despise the 
ordinary human faculties.” 

‘* But you will not be surprised if the 
ladies, who are psychologically directed to 
consult you, should firmly believe that you 
prophesied the disappearance of cat’s- 
meat, and should hail you as the bene- 
factor who warned them to prepare an- 
other diet for their favourite tabbies ?” 

“You put it with eloquence and dis- 
cernment. Have some more Ararat.” 

‘“*T see, too, that ‘ the indelicacy of some 
of our modern plays’ will probably be 
brought before the House of Commons 
early next session.” 

“Oh, yes; I have been expecting that 
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for some years. When you look at the 
questions which are put to the Home 
Secretary by the Parliamentary champions 
of public morals, the wonder is that the 
condition of the stage has not been de- 
bated in the House before now.” 

“This is reducing prophecy to the 
science of reasonable expectation.” 

*“* Weil. that element has to play its part. 
Look at the last prediction for July.” 

““The gigantic explosion in America ?” 

“No, ‘ The Jackal of Journalism will be 
upon the prowl,” said Old Moore, with a 
twinkle in his eye. 

“*General principles again! But what 
is this horrible creature sitting ona bridge 
in the allegorical picture for September 7 ” 

Old Moore took up the Almanack and 
read aloud this passage with solemn inton- 
ation: ‘‘ The grinning fiend seated upon 
the parapet of the bridge represents the 
irresponsible scoffer of the present day. 
He is likely to come to a watery grave ; 
nor need he look for help or succour from 
the fisherman Death.” 

He looked at me steadily, and suddenly 
a ghastly change came over his features. 
The florid open countenance was a bare 
skull ; and a hollow voice exclaimed, ‘ In 
the name ofthe Prophet, herrings! ” 

I was out of the door like a shot! 


OLD MOORE’S PREDICTION FOR NOVEMBER, 1897. 


Children playing beside an old unused gun—a scene of 


peace on to which the War Fiend stealthily strides. 


the offing awaiting orders. 


Ships tit 
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“THE FAIRIES HIDE IN THE 
\W00DS All DAY 
DEEP DOWN IN THE LEAFY 
DELLS 
ON THE GIANT FERNS 
THEY SWING & PLAY 
ANND REST IN THE 
FOXGIOVE. BELLS. 


“THEY POKE. THE MeTH FROM 
HIS NOONDAY LAIR, 
To ASK. IF HE. KNOWS 
THE HVA ; 
‘THEN FUT AWAY THREVGH 
THE. SVNLIT AIR 
‘T9 LAVGH JIN THEIR 
SECRET BOWER. 

























A FAIRY SONG 


A\ MERRY LIFE. IS THE. 
FAIRIES LIFE, 
foR THEY DANCE. & SING 
Alt DAY:- 
JANND NAVGHT THEY KNOW. . 
OF SORROW OR STRIFE. 


ANND THOR HEARTS 
ARE ALWAYS GAY ! 


“THEY ARE. ROCKED To REST 
ON THE. SWAYING FERNS, 
OR SLEEP. IN THE 
FoXGIOVE. BELLS :— 
ANND THEY KNOW N° CARE 
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By FRANK R. 
WAS about twenty-five years old when 
I began life as the owner of a vine- 
yard in western Virginia. I bought a 
large tract of land, the greater part of 
which lay upon the sloping side of one of 
the foot-hills of the Blue Ridge, the ex- 
posure being that most favourable to the 
growth of the vine. I am an enthusiastic 
lover of the country and of country life, 
and believed that I should derive more 
pleasure as well as profit from the culture 
of my far-stretching vineyard than I would 
from ordinary farm. operations. 

I built myself a good house of moderate 
size upon a little plateau on the higher 
part of my estate. Sitting in my front 
porch, smoking my pipe after the labours 
of the day, I ‘could look down over my 
vineyard into a beautiful valley, with here 
and there a little curling smoke arising 
from some of the few dwellings which were 
scattered about among the groves and 
spreading fields, and above this beauty I 
could imagine all my hillside clothed in 
green and purple. 

My family consisted of myself alone. It 
is true that I expected some day that there 
would be others in my house besides 
myself, but I was not ready for that yet. 

‘During the summer I found it very 
pleasant to live by myself. It was a 
novelty, and I could arrange and manage 
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everything in my own fashion, which was 
a pleasure I had not enjoyed when I lived 
in my father’s house; but when winter 
came I found it very lonely. Even my 
servants lived in a cabin at some little 
distance, and there were many dark and 
stormy evenings, when the company even 
of a bore would have been welcome to 
me. Sometimes I walked over to the town 
and visited my friends there, but this was 
not feasible on stormy nights, and the 
winter seemed to me a very long one. 

But spring came, out-door operations 
began, and for a few weeks I felt again 
that I was all-sufficient for my own pleasure 
and comfort. Then came a change. One 
of those seasons of bad and stormy weather 
which so frequently follow an early spring 
settled down upon my spirits and my hill- 
side. It rained; it was cold; fierce winds 
blew, and I became more anxious for some- 
body to talk to than I had been at any 
time during the winter. 

One night, when a very bad storm was 
raging, I went to bed early, and as I lay 
awake I revolved in my mind the scheme 
of which I had frequently thought before. 
I would build a neat little house on my 
grounds, not very far away from my house, 
but not too near, and I would asx Jack 
Brandiger to come there and live. Jack 
was a friend of mine, who was reading law 








in the town, and it seemed to me that it 
would be much more pleasant and even 
more profitable to read law on a pretty 
hillside overlooking a charming valley, with 
woods and mountains behind and above 
him, where he could ramble to his heart’s 
content. 

I had thought of asking Jack to come 
and live with me, but this idea I soon dis- 
missed. I am a very particular person, 
and Jack is not; he leaves his pipes about 
in all sorts of places—sometimes when 
they are still lighted. When he came to 
see me he was quite as likely to put his 
hat over the inkstand as to put it anywhere 
else. But if Jack lived at a little distance, 
and we could go backwards and forwards 
to see each other whenever we pleased, 
that would be quite another thing. He 
could do as he pleased in his own house, 
and I could do as I pleased in mine, and 
we might have many pleasant evenings 
together. This was a cheering idea, and 
I was planning how we might arrange 
with the negro women who managed my 
household affairs to attend also to those 
of Jack, when I fell asleep. 

I did not sleep long before I was awak- 
ened by the increased violence of the 
storm. My house shook with the fury of 
the wind; the rain seemed to be pouring 
on its roof and northefn side as if there 
were a waterfall above us; and every 
now and then I could hear a shower of 
hailstones rattling against the shutters. 
My bed-room was one of the rooms on 
the lower floor, and even there I could 
hear the pounding of the deluge and the 
hailstones upon the roof. 

All this was very doleful, and had a 
tendency to depress the spirits of a 
waking man, alone in a good-sized house; 
but I shook off this depression. It was 
not agreeable to be up here by myself in 
such a terrible storm, but there was nothing 
to be afraid of, as my house was new and 
very strongly built, being constructed of 
logs, weatherboarded outside and sealed 
within. It would require a hurricane to 
blow off the roof, and I believed my shut- 
ters to be hail-proof; so, as there was no 
reason to stay awake, I turned over and 
went to sleep. 

I do not know how long it was before I 
was awakened again, this time not by the 
noise of the storm but by a curious move- 
ment of my bedstead. I had once felt 


the slight shock of an earthquake, and it 
seemed to me that this must be something 
moved 
I sat up; the room was pitchy 
In a moment I felt anot’:er move- 


of the kind; certainly my bed 
under me. 
dark. 
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ment, but this time it did not seem to me 
to resemble an earthquake shock; such 
motion, I think, is generally in horizontal 
directions, while what I felt was more like 
the slower movement of a ship upon the 
water. The storm was at its height, the 
wind raged and roared, and the rain 
seemed to be pouring down as heavily 
as ever. 

I was about to get up and light the 
lamp, for even the faintest candle flame 
would be some sort of company at such a 
gruesome moment, when my bedstead 
gave another movement, more shiplike 
than before. It actually lurched forward 
as if it were descending into the trough of 
the sea, but, unlike a ship, it did not rise 
again, but remained in such a slanting 
position that I began to slide down towards 
the foot. I believe that if it had not been 
a bedstead provided with a footboard, I 
should have slipped out upon the floor. 

I did not jump out of bed; I did not 
do anything; | tried to think to under- 
stand the situation, to find out whether I 
was asleep or awake, when I became aware 
of noises in the room and all over the 
house, which even through the din of the 
storm made themselves noticed by their 
peculiarity. Tables, chairs, everything in 
the room seemed to be grating and 
grinding on the floor, and in a moment 
there was a crash. I knew what that was; 
it was my lamp, which had slipped off the 
table. Any doubt on that point would 
have been dispelled by the smell of kero- 
sene which filled the air of the room. 

The motion of the bed, which I now 
believe must have been the motion of the 
whole house, still continued; but the 
grating noises in the room gradually 
ceased, from which I inferred that the 
furniture had brought up against the front 
wall of the room. 

Now, it was impossible for me to get up 
and strike a light, for to do so, with kero- 
sene oil all over the floor and its vapour 
diffused through the room, would probably | 
result in setting the house on fire; so I 
must stay in darkness and wait. I do not 
think I was very much frightened—I was 
so astonished that there was no room in 
my mind for fear. In fact, all my mental 
energies were occupied in trying to find 
out what had happened. It required, how- 
ever, only a few more minutes of reflection 
and a few more minutes of the grating, 
bumping, trembling of my house to enable 
me to make up my mind what had hap- 
pened : my house was sliding downhill ! 

The wind must have blown the building 
from its foundations, and, upon the 
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slippery surface of the hillside, probably 
lashed into liquid mud by the pouring 
rain, it was making its way down towards 
the valley! Ina flash my mind’s eye ran 
over the whole surface of the country be- 
neath me as far as I knew it. I was 
almost positive that there was no precipice, 
no terrible chasm into which my house 
might fall. There was nothing but sloping 
hillside, and beneath that wide stretches of 
fields. 

Now there was a new and sudden noise 
of heavy objects falling upon the roof, 
and I knew what that meant : my chimney 
had been wrenched from its foundations 
and the upper part of it had now toppled 
over. I could hear, through the storm, the 
bricks banging and sliding upon the slant- 
ing roof. Continuous sounds of cracking 
and snapping came to me through the 
closed front windows, and these were 
caused, I supposed, by the destruction of 
the stakes of my vines, as the heavy house 
moved over them. 

Of course, when I thoroughly understood 
the state of the case, my first impulse was 
to spring out of bed, and, as quickly as 
possible, to get out of that thumping and 
sliding house ; but I restrained myself. 
The floor might be covered with broken 
glass, I might not be able to find my 
clothes in that darkness and in the jumble 
of furniture at the end of the room, and 
even if I could dress myself, it would be 
folly to jump out in the midst of that 
raging storm into a probable mass of 
wreckage which I could not see ; it would 
be far better to remain dry and warm 
under my roof. ‘There was no reason 
whatever to suppose that the house could 
go to pieces or that it would turn over ; it 
must stop some time or other, and, until it 
did so, I would be safer in my bed than 
anywhere else. Therefore in my bed I 
stayed. 

Sitting upright, with my feet pressed 
against the footboard, I listened and felt ; 
the noises of the storm and the creaking 
and the snapping and grinding before me 
and under me still continued, although 
I sometimes thought that the wind was 
moderating .a little and that the strange 
motion was becoming more regular. I 
believed the house was moving faster than 
when it first began its strange career, but 
that it was sliding over a smooth surface. 
Now I noticed a succession of loud cracks 
and snaps at the front of the house, and, 
from the character of the sounds, I con- 
cluded that my little front porch, which 
had been acting as a cutwater at the bow 
of my shiplike house, had yielded at last 





to the rough contact with the ground and 
would probably soon be torn away. This 
did not disturb me, for the house must still 
be firm. 

It was not long before I perceived that 
the slanting of my bed was becoming less 
and less, and also I was quite sure that the 
house was moving more slowly. Then the 
crackings and snappings before my front 
wall ceased altogether. The bed resumed 
its ordinary horizontal position, and 
although I did not know at what exact 
moment the house ceased sliding and came 
to a standstill, I was sure that it had done 
so. It was resting at last upon a level 
surface. The room was still perfectly dark, 
and the storm continued. ‘There was no 
use for me to get up until daylight came— 
I could not see what had happened—so I 
lay back upon my pillow and tried to 
imagine upon what level portion of my 
farm I had stranded. While doing this I 
fell asleep. 

When I woke, a little light was stealing 
into the room through the blinds of my 
shutters. I quickly slipped out of bed, 
opened a window, and looked out. Day 
was just breaking, the rain and wind had 
ceased, and I could discern objects, but it 
seemed as if I needed some light in my 
brain to enable me to comprehend what I 
saw. My eyes fell upon nothing familiar. 

I did not stop to investigate, however, 
from my window. I found my clothes 
huddled together with the furniture at the 
front end of the room, and as soon as I 
was dressed I went into the hall and then 
to my front door. I quickly jerked this 
open and was about to step outside, when 
suddenly I stopped. I was positive that 
my front porch had been destroyed, but 
there I saw a porch, a little lower than 
mine and a great deal wider, and on the 
other side of it, not more than eight feet 
from me, was a window—the window of a 
house, and on the other side of the win- 
dow was a face—the face of a young 
girl! As I stood staring in blank amaze- 
ment at the house, which presented itself 
at my front-door, the face at the window 
disappeared, and I was left to contemplate 
the scene by myself. I ran to my back- 
door and threw it open. There 1 saw 
stretching up the fields, and far up the 
hillside, the wide path which my house had 
made as it came down from its elevated 
position to the valley beneath, where it 
had énded its onward career by stopping 
up against another house. As I looked 
off the back porch, I saw: that the ground 
still continued to slope, so that if my 
house had not found in its path another 





building, it would probably have pro- 
ceeded somewhat farther on its course. 
It was lighter, and I saw bushes and 
fences and little outbuildings—I was in a 
back-yard. 

Almost breathless with amazement and 
consternation, I ran again to the front 
door; when I reached it I found a young 
woman standing on the porch of the 
house before me. I was about to say 
something—I know not what—when she 
put her finger on her lips 
and stepped forward. 

“Please don’t speak 
loudly,” she said. “I am 
afraid it will frighten mother; 
she isasleep yet. I suppose 
you and your house have 
been sliding downhill ?” 

“That is what has 
happened,” said I; ‘ but I 
cannot understand it. It 
seems to me the most 
amazing thing that ever took 
place on the face of the 
earth.” 

“It is very queer,” she 
said, “ but hurricanes do 
blow away houses, and that 
must have been a hurricane 
we had last night, for the 
wind was strong enough to 
loosen any house. I have 
often wondered if that house 
would ever slide downhill.” 

“* My house ?” 

“Yes,” she said. ‘‘ Soon 
after it was built I began to 
think what a nice clean 
sweep it could make from 
the place where it seemed to 
be stuck to the side of the 
mountain, right down here 
into the valley.” 

I could not talk with a girl 
like this; at least I could 
not meet her on her own conversational 
grounds. I was so agitated myself that it 
seemed unnatural that anyone to whom I 
should speak should not also be agitated. 

“Who are you?” I asked rather 
brusquely ; “‘at least, to whom does this 
house belong ?” 

‘“‘ This is my mother’s house,” said she. 
“My mother is Mrs. Carson. We happen 
just now to be living here by ourselves, so 
I cannot call on any man to help you do 
anything. My brother has always lived 
with us, but last week he went away.” 

** You don’t seem to be a bit astonished 
at what has happened,” said I. 

She was rather a pretty girl, of a 
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cheerful disposition, I should say, for 
several times she had smiled as she 
spoke. 

**QOh, I am astonished,” she answered ; 
*‘ or at least I was, but I have had time 
enough to get over some of it. It 
was at least an hour ago when I was 
awakened by hearing something crack in 
the yard. I went to a window and looked 


out, and could just barely see that some- 
thing like a big building had grown up 


I FOUND MY CLOTHES HUDDLED TOGETHER WITH THE FURNITURE 


AT THE FRONT END OF THE ROOM. 


during the night. Then I watched it, 
and watched it, until I made out it was a 
whole house, and after that it was not 
long before I guessed what had happened. 
It seemed a simpler thing to me, you 
know, than it did to you, because I had 
often thought about it, and probably you 
never had.” 

** You are right there,” said I earnestly. 
“It would have been impossible for me 
to imagine such a thing.” 

“ At first I thought there was nobody in 
the house,” said she; “‘ but when I heard 
someone moving about, I came down to 
tell whoever had arrived not to make a 
noise. I see,” she added, with another of 
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her smiles, “that you think I am a very 
strange person not to be more flurried by 
what has happened, but really I cannot 
think of anything else just now except 
what mother will say and do when she 
comes down and finds you and your house 
here at the back door. I am very sure she 
will not like it.” 

“Like it!” I exclaimed. 
earth could like it ?” 

“Please speak more gently,” she said. 
“Mother is always a little irritable when 
her night’s rest has been broken, and I 
would not like to have her wakened up 
suddenly now; but really, Mr. Warren, I 
haven’t the least idea in the world how 
she will take this thing. I must go in and 
be with her when she wakes, so that I can 
explain just what has happened.” 

“One moment,” I said. ‘* You know 
my name ?” 

‘* Of course I know your name,” she 
answered. ‘‘ Could that house be up 
there on the hillside for more than a year 
without my knowing who lived in it?” 
With this, she went indoors. 

I could not help smiling when I thought 
of the young lady regretting that there 
was no man in the house who might help 
me do something. What could anybody 
do in a case like this? I turned and went 
into the house. I entered the various 
rooms on thg lower floor, and saw no 
signs of any particular damage except that 
everything movable in each room was 
jumbled together against the front wall, 
but when I looked out of the back door, I 
found that the porch there was a good 
deal wrecked, which I had not noticed 
before. 

I went upstairs and found everything 
pretty much as it was below. Nothing 
seems to have been injured except the 
chimney and the porches. I thanked my 
stars that I had used hard wood instead 
of mortar for the ceilings of my rooms. 

I was about to go into my bed-room, 
when I heard a woman scream, and of 
course I hurried to the front. There on 
the back porch of her house stood Mrs. 
Carson. She was a woman of middle age, 
and, as I glanced at her, I saw where her 
daughter got her good looks, but the pla- 
cidity and cheerfulness of the younger face 
were entirely wanting in the mother. Her 
eyes sparkled, her cheeks were red, her 
mouth was partly opened, and it seemed 
to me that I could almost see that her 
breath was hot. 

“Is this your house?” she cried, the 
moment her eyes fell upon me; ‘‘and what 
is it doing here ?” 


“Who on 
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I did not immediately answer. I looked 
at the angry woman, and behind her I saw, 
through the open door, the daughter cross- 
ing the hallway; it was plain that she 
had decided to let me have it out with her 
mother without interference. Ag briefly 
and as clearly as I could, I explained what 
had happened. 

** What is all that to me?” she screamed. 
“It doesn’t matter to me how your house 
got here. There have been storms ever 
since the beginning of the world, and I 
never heard of any of them taking a house 
into a person’s back yard. You ought not 
to have built your house where any such 
things could happen ; but all this is nothing 
tome. I don’t understand now how your 
house did get here, and I don’t want to 
understand it. All I want is for you to 
take it away.” 

*“«T will do that, Madam, just as soon as 
I can. You may be very sure I will do 
that, but - 

“Can you do it now? 
“Can you do it to-day? I don’t wanta 
minute lost. I have not been outside to 
see what damage has been done, but the 
first thing to do is to take your house away.” 

“‘I am going to the town now, Madam, 
to summon assistance.” 

Mrs. Carson made no answer, but she 
turned and walked to the end of the porch. 
There she suddenly gave a scream which 
quickly brought her daughter from the 
house. “ Kitty! Kitty!” cried her mother. 
**Do you know what he has done? He has 
gone right over my round flower garden; 
his house is sitting on it this minute ! ” 

“But he could not help it, mother,” 
said Kitty. 

“Help it!” exclaimed Mrs. Carson. 
“I don’t want him to help it; what I 
want Suddenly she stopped. Her 
eyes flashed brighter, and her mouth 
opened wider. She seemed to have lost 
the power of speech, but quickly it came 
back to her. “Little Samuel!” she 
screamed. ‘* Kitty, do you know I believe 
he has scratched up little Samuel!” 

I looked at her stupefied without know- 
ing what she was talking about. “ Little 
Samuel!” again screamed Mrs. Carson, 
and she ran about wildly endeavouring to 
get off her porch; but my house had 
demolished her steps and it blocked up the 
opening. 

“The side door, mother!” said Miss 
Kitty ; and then, as the older woman dis- 
appeared into the house with a stifled 
exclamation, her daughter said to me: ‘‘ It 
is my little brother she is thinking about. 
He died some years ago and was buried in 
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she asked. 



















a small graveyard back of our garden. 
She thinks your house has gone over it 
and has scratched him up.” Miss Carson 
now followed her mother, and I jumped 
over the railings of the porch and ran after 
them. 

As we hurried along by my house and 
into their garden, which now seemed to be 
unevenly divided into two parts, scream 
after scream came from Mrs. Carson as 
she noticed the absence of sheds, fences, 
or vegetable beds, which had found them- 
selves in the course of my all-destroying 
dwelling. Once she turned her head 
towards me, her face pallid. ‘If you have 
scratched up little Samuel!” she screamed, 
panting ; but she had not breath enough 
to finish the sentence, and continued 
onward with clenched fists. 

But little Samuel was not scratched up. 
My house had not passed within a hundred 
feet of his resting-place. ‘Then we turned 
and went back to the house, or rather to 
the houses. 

It was now well on in the morning, and 
some of the neighbours had become aware 
of the strange disaster which had hap- 
pened to me, although if they had heard 
the news from Mrs. Carson they might have 
supposed that it was a disaster which had 
happened only to her. As they gazed at 
the two houses so closely jammed together, 
all of them wondered, some of them even 
laughed, but not one offered a suggestion 
which afforded satisfaction to Mrs. Carson 
or myself. The general opinion was that, 
now my house was there, it would have to 
stay there, for there were not enough 
horses in the State to pull it back up that 
mountain-side. To be sure, it might pos- 
sibly be moved off sidewise, but whether 
it was moved one way or the other, a lot 
of Mrs. Carson’s trees would have to be 
cut down to let it pass. 

“Which shall never happen!” cried 
that good lady. “If nothing else can be 
done, it must be taken apart and hauled 
off in carts; but, no matter how it is man- 
aged, it must be moved, and that imme- 
diately.” 

Miss Carson now prevailed upon her 
mother to go into the house, and I stayed 
and talked to the men and a few women 
who had gathered outside. 

When they had said all they had to 
say, and seen all there was to see, these 
people went home to their breakfasts. I 
entered my house, not by the front door, 
for to do that I would have been obliged 
to trespass upon Mrs. Carson’s back 
porch. I got my hat and was about to 
Start for the town when I heard my name 
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called. ‘Turning into the hall, I saw Miss 
Carson, who was standing at my front 
door. 

“Mr. Warren,” said she, “you haven't 
any way of getting breakfast, have 
you?” 

“Oh, no,” said I. ‘My servants are 
up there in their cabin, and I suppose 
they are too much scared to come down ; 
but I am going to town to see what can 
be done about my house, and will get my 
breakfast there.” 

“It’s a long way to go without any- 
thing to eat,” she said, “‘and we can give 
you some breakfast; but I want to ask 
you something. I am in a good deal of 
perplexity ; our two servants are out at 
the front of the house, but they positively 
refuse to come in. They are afraid that 
your house may begin sliding again and 
crush them all, so I shall have to get 
breakfast ; but what bothers me is trying 
to find our well. I have been outside and 
can see no signs of it.” 

‘“* Where was your well ?” I gasped. 

“It ought to be somewhere near the 
back of your house,” she said. ‘“ May I 
go through your hall and look out ?” 

“Of course you may,” I cried, and I 
preceded her to my back door. 

** Now, it seems to me,” she said, after 
surveying the scene of desolation imme- 
diately before, and looking from side to 
side, towards objects which had remained 
untouched, “‘ that your house has passed 
directly over our well, and must have 
carried away the little shed and the pump 
and everything above ground. I should 
not wonder a bit,” she continued slowly, 
“‘ if it is under your porch.” 

I jumped to the ground, for the steps 
were shattered, and began to search for 
the well, and it was not long before I dis- 
covered its round dark opening, which 
was, as Miss Carson had imagined, under 
one end of my porch. 

““What can we do?” she asked. “ We 
can’t have breakfast or get along at all 
without water.” It was a terribly depress- 
ing thing to me to think that I, or rather 
my house, had given these people so much 
trouble, but I speedily assured Miss Carson 
that if she could find a bucket and a rope, 
which I could lower into the well, I could 
provide her with water. 

She went into her house to see what 
she could find, and I tore away the broken 
planks of the porch, so that I could get 
to the well, and then, when she came with 
a tin pail and a clothes-line, I went to 
work with great ardour to haul up water 
and to carry it to her back door. 
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“I don’t want mother to find out what 
has happened to the well,” she said ; “‘ for 
she has enough on her mind already.” 
Mrs. Carson was a woman with some 
good points in her character. After a 
time she called to me herself, and told me 
to come in to breakfast, but during the 
meal she talked very earnestly to me about 
the amazing trespass I had committed, 
and about the means which should be taken 
to repair the damage my house had done 
to her property. I was as optimistic as I 
could be, and the young lady spoke very 
cheerfully and hopefully about the affair, 
so that we were beginning to get along 
somewhat pleasantly, when suddenly Mrs. 


Carson sprang to her feet. ‘‘ Heavens 
and earth!” she cried; ‘“‘this house is 
moving!” 

She was not mistaken. I had felt 


beneath my feet a sudden sharp shock—not 
severe, but unmistakable. 1 remembered 
that both houses stood upon slightly 
sloping ground ; my blood turned cold, my 
heart stood still—even Miss Carson was 
pale! 

When we had rushed out of doors to see 
what had happened, or what was going to 
happen, I soon found that we had been 
needlessly frightened. Some of the broken 
timbers on which my house had been 
partially resting had given way, and the 
front part of the building had slightly 
descended, jarring, as it did so, the 
other house against which it rested. I 
endeavoured to prove to Mrs. Carson that 
the result was encouraging rather than 
otherwise, for my house was now more 
firmly settled than it had been; but she 
did not va us the opinion of aman who did 
not know encuzh to put his house in a 
place where it would be likely to stay, and 
she could eat no more breakfast, and was 
even afraid to stay under her own roof 
until experienced mechanics had been 
summoned to look into the state of affairs. 

I hurried away to the town, and it was 
not long before several carpenters and 
masons were on the spot. After a 
thorough examination they assured Mrs. 
Carson that there was no danger, that 
my house would do no further damage to 
her premises ; but, to make things certain, 
they would bring some heavy beams and 
brace the front of my house against her 
cellar wall. When that should be done it 
would be impossible for it to move any 
further. 

** But I don’t want it braced,” cried Mrs. 
Carson. “I wantit taken away; I want it 
out of my back yard!” 

The master carpenter was a man of 
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imagination and expedience. ‘‘ That is 
quite another thing, Ma’am,” said he. 


““We’ll fix this gentleman’s house so that 
you needn’t be afraid of it; and then, 
when the time comes to move it, there’s 
several ways of doing that. We might 
rig up a powerful windlass at the top of 
the hill, and perhaps get a steam-engine 
to turn it, and we could fasten cables to 
the house and haul her back to where she 
belongs.” 

‘“‘And can you take your oaths,” cried 
Mrs. Carson, ‘that those ropes won’t 
break, and when that house gets halfway 
up the hill it won’t come sliding down 
ten times faster than it did, and crash 
into me and mine and everything I own on 
earth ? No, Sir! I’ll have no house hauled 
up a hill back of me!” 

*“Of course,” said the carpenter, “ it 
would be a great deal easier to move it on 
this ground, which is almost level——” 

‘** And cut down my trees to do it. No, 
Sir.” 

‘Well, then,” said he, “there is no 
way to do it but to take it apart and to 
haul it off.” 

“Which would make an awful time at 
the back of my house while you were 
doing it!” exclaimed Mrs. Carson. 

I now put in a word. ‘ There’s only 
one thing to do that I can see!” I ex- 
claimed. “I will sell it to a match- 
factory! It is almost all wood, and it 
can be cut up in sections about two 
inches thick and then split into matches.” 

Kitty smiled. ‘I should like to see 
them,” she said, ‘taking away the little 
sticks in the wheelbarrows !” 

“There is no need trifling on the 
subject,” said Mrs. Carson. ‘I have 
had a great deal to bear, and I must bear 
it no longer than is necessary. I have 
just found out that in order to get water 
out of my own well I must go to the 
back porch of a stranger. Such things 
cannot be endured. If my son George 
were here he would tell me what I ought 
to do. I shall write to him and see what 
he advises. I do not mind waiting a little 
bit, now that I know that you can fix 
Mr. Warren’s house so that it won’t move 
any farther.” 

Thus the matter was left. My house 
was braced that afternoon, and towards 
evening I started to go to an hotel in the 
town to spend the night. 

““No, Sir!” said Mrs. Carson. ‘Do 
you suppose that Iam going to stay here 
all night with a great empty house jammed 
up against me, “and everybody knowing 
that it is empty ? It will be the same as 
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having thieves in my own house as to have 
them in yours. You have come down here 
in your property, and you can stay in it 
and take care of it!” 

“I don’t object to that in the least,” I 
said. ‘‘My two women are here, and 
I can tell them to attend to my meals. I 
haven’t any chimney, but I suppose they 
can make a fire some way or other.” 

‘* No, Sir!” said Mrs. Carson. ‘‘I am 
not going to have any strange servants on 
my place. I have just been able to 
prevail upon my own women to go into 
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change of base, but thought, on the whole, 
my house had made a very successful 
move ; it must be more pleasant in the 
valley than up on that windy hill. Jack 
was very much interested in everything, 
and when Mrs. Carson and her daughter 
appeared, as we were walking about view- 
ing the scene, I felt myself obliged to 
introduce him. 

**T like those ladies,” said he to me 
afterwards. ‘I think you have chosen very 
agreeable neighbours.” 

“*How do you know you like them?” 


MRS. CARSON NEVER CEASED TO GIVE ME EXTRACTS FROM SOME OF HER SON GEORGE'S 
LETTERS. 


the house, and I don’t want any more 
trouble. Dear knows, I have had enough 
already !” 

“But, my dear Madam,” said I, “you 
don’t want me to go to the town, and you 
won't allow me to have any cooking done 
here ; what am I to do?” 

“Well,” she said, “‘ you can eat with us; 
it may be two or three days before I can 
hear from my son George, and in the 
meantime you can live in your own house 
and I will take you to board. That is the 
best way I can see of managing the thing ; 
but I am very sure Iam not going to be 
left here alone in the dreadful predicament 
in which you have put me.” 

We had scarcely finished supper, when 
Jack Brandiger came to see me. He 
laughed a good deal about my sudden 


said I. ‘“‘ You had scarcely anything to 
say to Mrs. Carson.” 

‘““No, to be sure,” said he; “but I 
expect I should like her. By the way, 
do you know how you used to talk to 
me about coming and living somewhere 
near you? How would you like me to 
come and take one of your rooms now? 
I might cheer you up.” 

“No,” saidI firmly. ‘“‘ That cannot be 
done ; as things are now, I have as much 
as I can do to get along here by myself.” 

Mrs. Carson did not hear from her son 
for nearly a week, and then he wrote that 
he found it almost impossible to give her 
any advice. He thought it was a very 
queer state of affairs; he had never heard 
of anything like it, but he would try and 
arrange business so that he could come 
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home in a week or two and look into 
matters. 

As I was thus compelled to force myself 
upon the close neighbourhood of Mrs. 
Carson and her daughter, I endeavoured 
to make things as pleasant as possible. I 
brought some of my men down out of the 
vineyard and set them to repairing fences, 
putting the garden in order, and doing ail 
that I could to remedy the doleful con- 
dition of things which I had unwillingly 
brought into the back yard of this quiet 
family. I rigged up a pump on my back 
porch by which the water of the well 
could be conveniently obtained, and in 
every way endeavoured to repair damages. 

But Mrs. Carson never ceased to talk 
about the unparalleled disaster which had 
come upon her, and she must have had a 
great deal of correspondence with her son 
George, because she gave me frequent 
messages from him. He could not come 
on to look into the state of affairs, but 
he seemed to be giving it a great deal of 
thought and attention. 

* ¥ % 

Nearly a month had now passed since 
my house and I made that remarkable 
morning call upon Mrs. Carson. I was 
becoming accustomed to my present mode 
of living, and, so far as I was concerned, 
it satisfied me very well; I certainly lived 
a great deal better than when I was 
depending upon my old negro cook. Miss 
Kitty seemed to be satisfied with things as 
they were, and so, in some respects, did 
her mother ; but the latter never ceased to 
give me extracts from some of her son 
George’s letters, and this was always 
annoying and worrying to me. Evidently 
he was not pleased with me as such a 
close neighbour to his mother; and it was 
astonishing how many expedients he pro- 
posed in order torid her of my undesirable 
proximity. 

““My son George,” said Mrs. Carson 
one morning, ““has been writing to me 
about jackscrews ; he says that the greatest 
improvements have been made in jack- 
screws.” 

“* What do you do with them, mother ?” 
asked Miss Kitty. 

“You lift houses with them,” said she. 
“He says that in large cities they lift 
whole blocks of houses with them and 
build storeys underneath. He thinks that 


we can get rid of our trouble here if 


we use jackscrews. 

“But how does he propose to use 
them?” I asked. 

“Oh! he has a good many plans,” 
answered Mrs. Carson. ‘“ He said that he 


should not wonder if jackscrews could be 
made large enough to lift your house 
entirely over mine and set it out in the 
road, where it could be carried away 
without interfering with anything, except, 
of course, vehicles which might be coming 
along. But he has another plan—that is, 
to lift my house up and carry it out into 
the field on the other side of the road, 
and then-your house might be carried 
along right over the cellar until it got to 
the road. In that way, he says, the 
bushes and trees would not have to be 
interfered with.” 

“‘T think Brother George is cracked!” 
said Kitty. 

All this sort of thing worried me very 
much. My mind was eminently disposed 
towards peace and tranquillity ; and who 
could be peaceful and tranquil with a pro- 
spective jackscrew under the very base of 
his comfort and happiness? In fact, my 
house had never been such a happy home 
as it was at that time; the fact of its 
unwarranted position upon other people’s 
grounds had ceased to trouble me. 

But the coming of son George with his 
jackscrews did trouble me very much, and 
that afternoon I deliberately went into 
Mrs. Carson’s house to look for Kitty. I 
knew her mother was not at home, for I had 
seen her go out. When Kitty appeared, 
I asked her to come out on her back 
porch. 

“Have you thought of any new plan of 
moving it?” she said with a smile as we 
sat down. 

‘“No,” said I earnestly. ‘I have not, 
and I don’t want to think of any plan of 
moving it. I am tired of seeing it there, I 
am tired of thinking about moving it away, 
and I am tired of hearing people talk 
about moving it. I have not any right to 
be here, and I am never allowed to forget 
it. What I want to do is to go entirely 
away and leave everything behind me— 
except one thing.” 

*« And what is that ?” asked Kitty. 

“You,” I answered. 


She turned a little pale and did not. 


reply. 

“You understand me, Kitty,” I said, 
“There is nothing in the world that I 
care for but you. What have you to say 
to me?” 

Then came back to her her little smile. 
“I think it would be very foolish for us to 
go away,” she said. 

It was about a quarter of an hour after 
this when Kitty proposed that we should 
go out to the front of the house. It 
would look queer if any of the servants 
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should come by and see us sitting together 
like that. I had forgotten that there 
were other people in the world; but I 
went with her. 

We were standing on the front porch 
close to each other, and I think we were 
holding each other's hand, when Mrs. 
Carson came back. As she approached 
she looked at us inquiringly, plainly wish- 
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me, she seemed so perfectly satisfied that 
it amazed me. After a little, Kitty left us, 
and then Mrs. Carson asked me to sit by 
her on a rustic bench. 

“* Now,” said she, “this will straighten 
out things in the very best way. When 
you are married, you and Kitty can live in 
the back building—or, of course, your 
house will now be the same thing as a back 


ACS 


I THINK WE WERE HOLDING EACH OTHER’S HAND. 


ing to know why we were standing side 
by side before her door as if we had some 
special object in so doing. 

“Well?” said she, as she came up the 
steps. Of course it was right that I 
should speak, and in as few words as 
possible I told her what Kitty and I had 
been saying to each other. I never saw 
Kitty’s mother look so cheerful and so 
handsome as when she came forward and 
kissed her daughter and shook hands with 


building—and you can have the second 
floor. We won't have any separate tables, 
because it will be a great deal nicer for 
you and Kitty to live with me, and it will 
simply be your paying board for two 
persons instead of one ; and you know you 
can manage your vineyard just as well from 
the bottom of the hill as from the top. 
The lower rooms of what used to be your 
house can be made very pleasant and 
comfortable for all of us. I have been 
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thinking about the room on the right that 
you have planned for a parlour, and it will 
make a lovely sitting-room for us, and that 
is a thing we have never had, and the 
room on the other side is just what will 
suit beautifully for a guest-chamber. The 
two houses together, with the roof of my 
back porch properly joined to the front of 
your house, will make a beautiful and 
spacious dwelling, and it was fortunate that 
you painted your house a light yellow. I have 
often looked at the two together, and 
thought what a good thing it was that one 
was not one colour and the other another ; 
and as to the pump, it will be very easy 
now to put a pipe from what used to be 
your back porch to our kitchen, so that we 
can get water without being obliged to 
carry it. Between us, we can make all 
sorts of improvements, and some time I 
will tell you a good many that I have 
thought of. 

“What used to be your house,” she con- 
tinued, ‘‘can be jackscrewed up a little 
bit and a good foundation put under it; 
I have inquired about that. Of course it 
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would not have been proper to let you 
know that I was satisfied with the state of 
things, but I was satisfied, and there is no 
use of denying it. As soon as I got over 
my first scare, after that house came down 
the hill, and had seen how everything 
might be arranged to suit all parties, I 
said to myself: ‘ What the Lord has joined 
together, let no man put asunder,’ and so, 
according to my belief, the strongest kind 
of jackscrews could not put these two 
houses asunder, any more than they could 
put you and Kitty asunder, now that you 
have agreed to take each other for each 
other’s own.” 

Jack Brandiger came to call that evening, 
and when he had heard what had happened 
he whistled a good deal. ‘‘ You are a 
funny kind of a fellow,” said he. ‘“‘ You go 
courting like a snail, with your house on 
your back!” 

I think Jack was a little discomforted. 

“Don’t be discouraged, Jack,” said I. 
“You will get a good wife some of these 
days — that is, if you don’t try to slide 
uphill to find her!” 
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CAMPAIGNING IN THE SOUDAN. 


By H. C. SEPPINGS WRIGHT, 


SPCCIAL ARTIST OF THE “ ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS.” 


OT much ofa campaign, the reader 
may say, for the advance to Don- 
gola in 1896 was more like a declaration 
than an achievement of policy: a declara- 
tion, moreover, evidently limited by the 
complications of European politics. But 
the war artist and correspondent has no 
control over these high matters. His not 
to make reply; his not to reason why; 
his, indeed, merely to sketch and chronicle 
what the superior powers permit him to 
witness, usually at considerable incon- 
venience to himself, and very often an 
inconvenience quite out of proportion to 
the novelty of his experiences. 

With a mission from the ///ustrated Lon- 
don News, | found myself at Cairo bound 
for the front. The habitual aspects of 
Cairo have been often described: they 
were quite submerged in my mind by the 
fact that the price of horses had gone up 
from ten to twenty pounds. The journey 
to Assouan was made partly by rail and 
partly by river. From Girgeh the post- 
boat provided by Mr. Cook puffed up the 
river at four knots an hour against the 
current, proceeding all night, if the moon 
shone ; if not, mooring against the bank 
with a wooden anchor till dawn. At 
Assouan came the important business of 
purchasing camels; and a hundred of 
them were paraded for our inspection, 
mostly useless animals with sore backs, 
which the owners hoped to conceal under 
the saddles. I don’t know which is the 
more unconscionable rogue, the camel- 
dealer or the camel-driver ; but both of 
them provide considerable exercise for 
your faculties and the most vigorous of 
your parts of speech. As the Government 
had taken the best of the camels, the lot 
left to us did not offer much choice of 
merit, though the price, which ought to 
have been eight pounds, had been more 
than doubled by the emergency. To 
Wady Halfa these beasts were sent by 
road; but we took the horses with us in 
the boats, embarking at Phile. We 
touched at Korosko, very important as the 
starting-point of the long projected rail- 


way to Berber, on the direct route to 
Khartoum ; and passed Abu Cymbal, with 
its temple hewn out of the rock, and the 
four great sitting figures of gods or kings 
strongly outlined in the limpid atmo- 
sphere. One of these has lost its head, 
and the edges of the stone at the point of 
fracture are as clean and sharp as if the 
severance had been just made. Forty- 
five miles of this travel brought us to 
Wady Halfa, where we landed cheerfully 
in the mud. 

The commandant at Wady Halfa was 
Maxwell Bey, a handsome Scotchman, with 
a head and face like Napoleon’s, whoallotted 
to us quarters in a mud hut, with rafters 
made of old railway iron and the staves of 
barrels. Here I spent six weeks, sketching 
the preparations for advance, and acclima- 
tising myself to the heat, which ranged 
from 120 to 130 in the shade! In 
this agreeable temperature the chief 
object of interest was the seer, or water- 
pot, exactly like the vessels in old pictures 
of the miracle of turning water into wine. 
It is made of porous clay, through which 
the water filters into the goolah, a bottle 
also of clay, the precious fluid being 
taken almost boiling out of the Nile, and 
cooled by evaporation. Round the zeer 
was always a motley gathering of birds, 
dogs, lizards, flies, all with their mouths 
open, and all striving to get as near as 
possible to the one image of coolness in 
the encampment. ‘The chief break in the 
broiling monotony of those weeks was the 
trip with the Sirdar to Sarras, the real 
head of the railway to Akasheh and Don- 
gola. We inspected the line as far as it 
extended, with a distant view of the Pet- 
nalhagar, or belly of rocks, the mountain- 
ous, waterless waste between Sarras 2nd 
Akasheh. 

Sir Herbert Kitchener, the Sirdar, im- 
pressed me, as he impresses everyone with 
whom he comes in contact, as the stuff of 
which great commanders are made. Of his 
staff, and all the officers of the expedition, 
it is impossible to speak too highly. Rundle 
Pasha, the Adjutant-General, a_ very 
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handsome man and splendid soldier, never 
seen without a cigarette in his mouth, even 
in action; his brother-in-law, Wingate Bey, 
head of the Intelligence Department, an 
indefatigable worker and most courteous 
of men, ever willing, in. season and out of 
season, to lighten the labours of the scribes 
and makers of pictures—these two are 
typical of aii. I believe that no body of 
officers more representative of the highest 
qualities, professional and social, which 
distinguish the British Army, has_ ever 
been seen. But the one dramatic figure 
of the expedition was not an Englishman. 
None of his colleagues will deny that the 
chief personal interest of this undertaking 
centred in Slatin Pasha, whose career is 
not more romantic than the whole per- 
sonality and character of the man. The 
first sight of him was irresistibly attractive. 
Here was the deau soldat of Ouida’s novels, 
with the head and face of the ideal lover, 
the delicate aquiline nose, long curling 
moustache, keen blue eyes, the athletic 
figure, yes, even the small hands and feet 
of the heroes of fiction! ‘The left hand, 
it is true, is marred by the loss of the 
fourth finger—a martial blemish, for Slatin 
has fought in twenty-three actions, and 
been wounded four times. And to crown 
his fascinations, this remarkable paladin 
of modern chivalry, who speaks English 
and French, and is a perfect Arabic 
scholar, spent a dozen years in a captivity 
which, in the Middle Ages, would have 
been the theme of troubadours, and would 
have melted the hearts of all the fair ladies 
in Christendom ! 

“You must feel uncommonly happy 
now,” I said to him one day, “with an 
army at your back.” 

“Yes; it’s better than acting as groom 
to the Khalifa, better than walking for 
hours barefooted beside his horse, better 
than squatting a few yards from his door, 
waiting to run his errands.” 

** And yet that infernal life hasn’t aged 


you. How old are you, Slatin ?” 
“Twenty-nine,” he replied imperturb- 
ably. 


“Oh, come! 
at Omdurman.” 

“If you reckon them, I suppose I am 
over forty. But I never count them in my 
life. I did not ve at Omdurman,” he 
added, with quiet significance. 

To tell the truth, those horrible years 
of slavery have passed over him without 
leaving a wrinkle. There is a _ slight 
stoop in the shoulders, due, as I suggested, 
to his habit of attending mosque five times 
a day when he was a devout Mussulman. 


You spent twelve years 
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In that capacity he shaved his head, and 
now his hair is the luxuriant crop of a 
young Adonis! You would never dream 
that this man, in all the glow of virile 
beauty, had for years worn irons on his 
hands and feet, and a neck-chain of 
eighty links, which he counted many times . 
a day. 

Most wonderful of all is the patience 
which endured this protracted torture, 
when the slightest outbreak of temper, or 
even a protest, might have cost him his life. 
The cruelty of the Khalifa was animated 
by a malignant cunning. When he had 
been a prisoner eight years, Slatin was 
living in his own compound ; he had dug 
a well, and planted trees, and consoled 
himself with the simple pleasures of his 
garden. 

One day an Emir said to him: “Slatin, 
you are to have a new house.” 

“Allah be praised!” replied the wary 


Pasha. ‘* Where is it ?” 
“Near the Khalifa’s dwelling. I will 
show you.” The new house was a 


wretched, tumbledown place, and for this 
Slatin had to exchange the little Eden 
which he had sown and watered. He was 
too prudent to murmur, even when the 
Emir remarked: ‘This will suit you 
better, Slatin; it is so much nearer the 
mosque. You already go there to pray 
five times a day ; now you will go oftener. 
You are such a religious man!” 

With this strength of character was 
matched a prodigious physical vitality. 
Think that for twelve years this European 
subsisted on dates and dhurra, a kind of 
com which is usually given to camels. 
When Olivier Pain, the grotesque French- 
man who joined the Dervishes to fight the 
English, made his way to Omdurman, he 
fell a prey to disease. ‘‘ Why has he 
come ?” demanded the Khalifa. ‘“‘ We 
want no allies; we trust in God.” The 
unfortunate Gaul was carried on a bed 
strapped to the back of a camel. Missing 
him one day, Slatin was told that, after 
falling several times from the camel, he 
had died and was buried in the sand. 
Such was the end of Rochefort’s eccentric 
comrade in New Caledonia. But Slatin’s 
strength was never impaired by mis- 
fortune nor his spirit broken by the 
relentless malignity of his captor. The 
wives given to him by the Khalifa 
were spies. The Emirs were always 
digging pitfalls for him. The Khalifa 
frequently said, ‘Slatin, you say you 
like me, but I know better. You must 
want to escape.” This ignorant and 
besotted fanatic, who can neither read nor 
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write, was always on the watch for letters 
from Slatin’s friends. Sometimes a mer- 
chant would tell the prisoner furtively that 
a messenger, bringing money or clothes, 
would proclaim his identity by asking 
the innocent question, ‘“‘ Do you want any 
needles?” But that consolation was rare. 
Once a year there was a review of the 
Dervish forces at Omdurman, and that was 
Slatin’s most grievous trial, for he acted as 
the Khalifa’s aide-de-camp, and vainly 
strove to introduce some semblance of 
order into the howling, undisciplined 
hordes. This was worse than the frequent 
attendance at the mosque. Like Slatin, 


; sends the 
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in which they showed the agility of cats. 
At Akasheh we first met Hunter Pasha, 
who commanded the infantry division— 
a quiet, keen, splendid specimen of 
the British soldier. Together with Mac- 
Donald, camp commandant, we camped 
in the midst of a gale and a dust 
storm, conditions not favourable to the 
business of sketching. You sit down 
to a drawing which is nearly blown out of 
your hands every moment, while the heat 
perspiration streaming over 
the paper, and the dust fills up the in- 
tervals. Should there bea lull a horse 
is sure to break loose and proceed to fight 
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Pain had professed to be a Mussulman, and 
when he died, the Khalifa said of him, 
“He ought to be happy; he has gone to 
Allah !” 

Tired of Wady Halfa, the corre- 
spondents expressed a desire to go to 
Akasheh, an expedition which at first the 
Sirdar refused to permit. At last he gave 
his sanction on condition that we should 
stay there only two days, and take all our 
supplies with us. We accompanied a con- 
voy, under the command of Burn-Murdoch, 
one of the best cavalry officers in the 
service. The first day out of Sarras was 
spent in climbing mountains, pulling our 
Arab horses up rocks, or helping them to 
slide down the other side, a performance 


his neighbour. My animal was especially 
pugnacious, and always returned from a 
fray with several pieces torn out of him. 
Now was the chosen moment for the 
camel-drivers to give us a taste of their 
quality. My man coolly announced to 
me, “ Dhurrah mafeesh.” The corn was all 
gone, and the Sirdar had enjoined us to 
take no supplies at Akasheh. Why was 
it all gone? Why was the camel-man 
such a born idiot as not to tell me that 
the supply was giving out? ‘“‘ Kismet!” 
said he, and I arose in wrath and per- 
formed a fantasia on the hinder part of 
him. Other men came up and were much 
amused by the scene till their camel-men 
told the same story—‘‘ Dhurra mafeesh” — 
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und I was partly consoled to see their faces 
change, like the face of an india-rubber 
baby, from mirth to fury. It was a pretty 
predicament, from which we were rescued 
by a correspondent with a legal training. 
True, said he, the Sirdar had said we must 
not take dhurra at Akasheh; but he had 
not mentioned Sonki! Much cheered by 
this distinction, we sent our camel-men to 
Sonki with curses, and they brought back 
the food. 

Another excitement was 
deserters from the enemy, whose outposts 
were only a dozen miles away. The 
deserters came in because every man who 
left the Dervishes and brought a rifle with 
him was entitled to a gratuity of a pound. 
This, I fear, did not make him a very 
trustworthy witness. Deserters were sent 
to headquarters and cross-examined by 
Wingate Bey, who made the necessary 
discount for inevitable lies. 

Returning to Wady Halfa, we passed 
the remains of the old Egyptian railway, 
some of it still in excellent order. At 
Wady Halfa we found the Sirdar preparing 
for an immediate advance, returned with 
him to Akasheh, and joined in the night 
march on Firket. It was a very dark night, 
and seven or eight thousand men with 
camels moved noiselessly over the sand. 


No light, not even a match, was _ per- 


mitted. So dense was the darkness that 
some of us missed the way and found 
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ourselves marching back; but the error 
was rectified in time, and at dawn, after a 
brief bivouac, the whole column was set 
in motion by a low whistle, the bugles 
being stilled. We near Firket mountain, 
looming blue in the dawn; we hear the 
muffled roll of distant drums, calling the 
faithful to prayer. Ahorse neighs. They 
must know of this great army, only two 
miles off, marching silently and quickly 
across the Plain of Sarkametto, now 
wading through the tall Halfa grass, again 
amid clumps of dwarf acacia, keeping 
splendid time and line. The sun shoots 
his beams high. Crack! A _ rippling 
volley, and the battle of Firket has begun. 
The enemy had awakened to their position, 
and after about two hours’ fighting they 
were nearly all killed or captured. 

The march to Dongola was uninter- 
rupted, and the first stage of the recon- 
quest of the Soudan was over. Our 
arms were victorious ; but, so far as I was 
concerned, the campaign came to an 
inglorious end. I returned with Mr. 
Sheldon, of Black and White, by the river, 
and at the Hannick Cataract. our boat 
capsized in a whirlpool, leaving him in his 
shirt and me in my breeches, to the mercy 
of the elements. But for relays of breeches 
from charitable persons for the rest of the 
journey, I doubt whether I should be 
writing this narrative amongst the decor- 
ous associations of London town. 














HE RAISED HIMSELF, EXCLAIMING: ‘fA MOI, MES BRAVES!” 


See “ Stories of British Battles: Ramitllies.” 





